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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


“DEAR FILIAL HUMBUGS.” 


I DARE SAY, young folks, you in your time have written 
more than one prim letter to your papas and mammas in 
which not quite all the transactions of your. lives were 
narrated, or if narrated, were exhibited in the most 
favourable light for yourselves—I dare say, old folks ! you, 
in your time, were not altogether more candid. There 
must be a certain distance between me and my son Jacky. 
There must be a respectful, an amiable, a virtuous hypo- 
crisy between us. I do not in the least wish that he 
should treat me as his equal, that he should contradict 
me, take my arm-chair, read the newspaper first at break- 
fast, ask unlimited friends to dine when I have a party of 
my own, and so forth. No ; where there is not equality, 
there must be hypocrisy. Continue to be blind to my 
faults ; to hush still as mice when I fall asleep after 
dinner ; to laugh at my old jokes ; to admire my sayings ; 
to be astonished at the impudence of those unbelieving 
B 
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reviewers ; to be dear filial humbugs, O my children! In 
my castle I am king. Let all my royal household back 
before me. “Tis not their natural way of walking, I know, 
but a decorous, becoming, and modest behaviour highly 
agreeable to me. Away from me they may do, nay, they 
do do, what they-like. They may jump, skip, dance, 
trot, tumble over head and heels, and kick about freely, 
when they are out of the presence of my majesty. Do 
not then, my dear young friends, be surprised at your 
mother and aunt. when they cry out, ‘‘Oh, it was highly 
immoral and improper of Mr. Warrington to be writing 
home humdrum demure letters to his dear mamma, when 
he was playing all sorts of merry pranks !”—but drop a 
curtsey, and say, “Yes, dear grandmamma, (or aunt, as 
may be,) it was very wrong of him: and I suppose you 
never had your fun when you were young.” Of course 
she didn’t! And the sun never shone, and the blossoms 
never budded, and the blood never danced, and the 
fiddles never sang, in her spring-time. Zh, Babet/ mon 
lait de poule et mon bonnet denuit/ Ho, Betty ! my gruel 
and my slippers! And go, ye frisky, merry little souls ! 
and dance, and have your merry little supper of cakes and 
ale |!— Virginians, i. 273. 


PARENTAL SHORTCOMINGS. 


But stay, father, what of you? Have you shown to 
the boy the practice of confidence, the example of love 
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and honour? Did you accustom him to virtue, and 
teach truth to the child at your knee? ‘ Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” Amen. May his days be long 
who fulfils the command : but implied, though unwritten 
on the table, is there not the order, “‘ Honour thy son and 
thy daughter”? Pray Heaven that we, whose days are 
already not few in the land, may keep this ordinance 
too.—Philip, i. 156. 


THE KING OF THE FIRESIDE. 


For his rule over his family, and for his conduct 
to wife and children—subjects over whom his power 
is monarchical—any one who watches the world must 
think with trembling sometimes of the account which 
many a_man will have to render. For in our society 
there’s no law to control the King of the Fireside. Heis 
master of property, happiness—life almost. He is free to 
punish, to make happy or unhappy—to ruin or to torture. 
He may kill a wife gradually, and be no more questioned 
than the Grand Seignior who drowns a slave at midnight. 
He may make slaves and hypocrites of his children ; or 
friends and freemen ; or drive them into revolt and 
enmity against the natural law of love. I have heard 
politicians and coffee-house wiseacres talking over the 
newspaper, and railing at the tyranny of the French King, 
and the Emperor, and wondered how these (who are 


monarchs, too, in their way) govern their own dominions 
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at home, where each man rules absolute. When the 
annals of each little reign are shown to the Supreme 
Master, under whom we hold sovereignty, histories will 
be laid bare of household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, 
and as savage as Nero, and as reckless and dissolute as 
Charles.—Zsmond, 126. 


AMERICAN PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


My good ladies, give them “Goody Twoshoes” if you 
like, or whatever work, combining instruction and amuse- 
ment, you think most appropriate to their juvenile under- 
standings ; but I beseech you to be gentle with them. TI 
never saw people on better terms with each other, more 
frank, affectionate, and cordial, than the parents and the 
grown-up young folks in the United States. And why? 
Because the children were spoiled, to be sure! I say to 
you, get the confidence of yours—before the day comes: 
of revolt and independence, after which love returneth 
not.—Piilip, il. 123. 


PARENTAL DOMINATION. 


A company of old comrades shall be merry and 
laughing together, and the entrance of a single youngster 
will stop the conversation ; and if men of middle age feel 
this restraint with our juniors, the young ones surely have 
a right to be silent before their elders. The boys are 
always mum under the eyes of the usher. There is 
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scarce any parent, however friendly or tender with his 
children, but must feel sometimes that they have thoughts 
which are not his or hers ; and wishes and secrets quite 
beyond the parental control ; and, as people are vain, 
long after they are fathers, ay, or grandfathers, and not 
seldom fancy that mere personal desire of domination is 
overweening anxiety and love for their family, no doubt 
that common outcry against thankless children might often 
be shown to prove, not that the son is disobedient, but 
the father too exacting. Whena mother (as fond mothers 
often will) vows that she knows every thought in her 
daughter’s heart, I think she pretends to knowa great deal 
too much ; nor can there be a wholesomer task for the 
elders, as our young subjects grow up, naturally demand- 
ing liberty and citizen’s rights, than for us gracefully to 
abdicate our sovereign pretensions and claims of absolute 
control. There’s many a family chief who governs wisely 
and gently, who is loth to give the power up when he 
should. Ah, be sure, it is not youth alone that has need 
to learn humility ! By their very virtues, and the purity 
of their lives, many good parents create flatterers for 
themselves, and so live in the midst of a filial court of 
parasites ; and seldom without a pang of unwillingness, 
and often not at all, will they consent to forego their 
autocracy, and exchange the tribute they have been wont 
to exact of love and obedience for the willing offering of 


love and freedom.—lVewcomes, 1. 229. 
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MOTHERS AND MARRIAGES. 


No woman was ever averse to the idea of her daugh- 
ter getting a husband, however fathers revolt against the 
invasion of the son-in-law. As for mothers and grand- 
mothers, those good folks are married over again in the 
marriage of their young ones; and their souls attire 
themselves in the laces and muslins of twenty—forty 
years ago; the postilion’s white ribbons bloom again, and 
they flutter into the post-chaise, and drive away. What 
woman, however old, has not the bridal-fayours and rai- 
ment stowed away, and packed in lavender, in the inmost 
cupboards of her heart >— Virginians, i. 300. 


A WORLDLY MOTHER. 


Sometimes—once or twice in a week—that lady visited 
the upper regions in which the child lived. She came 
like a vivified figure out of the Magasin des Modes— 
blandly smiling in the most beautiful new clothes and 
little gloves and boots. Wonderful scarfs, laces, and 
jewels glittered about her. She had always a new bon- 
net on: and flowers bloomed perpetually in it: or else 
magnificent curling ostrich feathers, soft and snowy as 
camellias. She nodded twice or thrice patronizingly to 
the little boy, who looked up from his dinner or from 
the pictures of soldiers he was painting. When she 
left the room, an odour of rose, or some other magical 


> 
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fragrance, lingered about the nursery. She was an un- 
earthly being in his eyes, superior to his father—to all the 
world : to be worshipped and admired ata distance. To 
drive with that lady in the carriage was an awful rite : he 
sate up in the back seat, and did not dare to speak : he 
gazed with all his eyes at the beautifully dressed princess 
opposite tohim. Gentlemen on splendid prancing horses 
came up, and smiled and talked with her. How her eyes 
beamed upon allofthem! Her hand used to quiver and 
wave gracefully as they passed. When he went out with 
her he had his new red dresson. His old brown holland 
was good enough when he stayed at home. Sometimes, 
when she was away, and Dolly his maid was making her 
bed, he came into his mother’s room. It wasas the abode 
of a fairy to him—a mystic chamber of splendour and 
delights. There in the wardrobe hung those wonderful 
robes—pink and blue, and many-tinted. There was the 
jewel-case, silver-clasped : and the wondrous bronze hand 
on the dressing-table, glistening all over with a hundred 
rings. There was the cheval-glass, that miracle of art, in 
which he could just see his own wondering head, and the 
reflection of Dolly (queerly distorted, and as if up in the 
ceiling), plumping and patting the pillows of the bed. 
O, thou poor lonely little benighted boy! Mother is 
the name for God in the lips and hearts of little children ; 
and here was one who was worshipping a stone !— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 22. 
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CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


LEAVING CHILDREN ALONE. 


Ir people would but leave children to themselves ; if 
teachers would cease to bully them; if parents would 
not insist upon directing their thoughts, and dominating 
their feelings—those feelings and thoughts which are a 
mystery to all (for how much do you and I know of each 
other, of our children, of our fathers, of our neighbour, 
and how far more beautiful and sacred are the thoughts 
of the poor lad or girl whom you govern likely to be, 
than those of the dull and world-corrupted person who 
rules him ?)—if, I say, parents and masters would leave 
their children alone a little more,—small harm would 
accrue, although a less quantity of as im presenti might 
be acquired.— Vanity Fair, i. 42. 

We should pay as much reverence to youth as we 
should to age ; there are points in which you young folks 
are altogether our superiors : and I can’t help constantly 


crying out to persons of my own years, when busied about 
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their young people—leave them alone ; don’t be always 
meddling with their affairs, which they can manage for 
themselves ; don’t be always insisting upon managing 
their boats, and putting your oars in the water with 
theirs.— Sketches and Travels in London, 248. 


YOUTHFUL REMINISCENCES. 


Only to two or three persons in all the world are the 
reminiscences of a man’s early youth interesting : to the 
parent who nursed him ; to the fond wife or child may- 
hap afterwards who loves him ; to himself always and 
supremely—whatever may be his actual prosperity or ill 
fortune, his present age, illness, difficulties, renown, or 
disappointments—the dawn of his life still shines brightly 
for him, the early griefs and delights and attachments 
remain with him ever faithful and dear.—Vewcomes, i. 39. 


CHILDISH GRIEF. 


Who amongst us is there that does not recollect 
hours of bitter, bitter childish grief? Who feels injus- 
tice ; who shrinks before a slight ; who has a sense of 
wrong so acute, and so glowing a gratitude for kind- 
ness, as a generous boy? and how many of those gentle 
souls do you degrade, estrange, torture, for the sake 
of a little loose arithmetic, and miserable dog-latin >— 
Vanity Fair, i. 41. 
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ENGLISH EOYS. 


Without wishing to disparage the youth of other 
nations, I think a well-bred English lad has this advan- 
tage over them, that his bearing is commonly more modest 
than theirs. He does not assume the tail-coat and the 
manners of manhood too early ; he holds his tongue, and 
listens to his elders; his mind blushes as well as his 
cheeks ; he does not know how to make bows and pay 
compliments like the young Frenchrnan ; nor to contra- 
dict his seniors as, I am informed, American striplings 
do. Boys, who learn nothing else at our public schools, 
learn at least good manners, or what we consider to be 
such.—LVewcomes, i. 225 


Few sights are more pleasant than to watch a happy, 
manly English youth, free-handed and generous-hearted, 
content and good-humour shining in his honest face, 
pleased and pleasing, eager, active, and thankful for ser- 
vices, and exercising bravely his noble youthful privilege 
to be happy and to enjoy. Sing, cheery spirit, whilst the 
spring lasts ; bloom whilst the sun shines, kindly flowers 
of youth! You shall be none the worse to-morrow for 
having been happy to-day, if the day brings no action to 
shame it.—/Vewcomes, i. 305. 
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YOUTHFUL FRIENDSHIP. 


This spring-time of youth is the season of letter- 
writing. A lad in high health and spirits, the blood run- 
ning briskly in his young veins, and the world, and life, 
and nature bright and welcome to him, looks out, per- 
force, for some companion to whom he may impart his. 
sense of the pleasure which he enjoys, and which were 
not complete unless a friend were by to share it.— 


WNewcomes, i. 303. 


THE PLEASURES OF YOUTH. 


Even all pleasure is pleasant at twenty. We go out 
to meet it with alacrity, speculate upon its coming, and 
when its visit is announced, count the days until it and 
we shall come together. How very gently and coolly 
we regard it towards the close of Life’s long season! 
Madam, don’t you recollect your first ball ; and does. 
not your memory stray towards that happy past, some- 
times, as you sit ornamenting the wall whilst your daugh- 
ters are dancing? I, for my part, can remember when I’ 
thought it was delightful to walk three miles and back 
in the country to dine with old Captain Jones. Fancy 
liking to walk three miles, now, to dine with Jones and 
drink his half-pay port! No doubt it was bought from 


the little country town wine-merchant, and cost but a 
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small sum ; but ’twas offered with a kindly welcome, and 
youth gave it a flavour which no age of wine or man can 


impart to it now-a-days.— Virginians, i. 262. 


AT FOUR-AND-TWENTY. 


It was a jovial time, that of four-and-twenty, when 
every muscle of mind and body was in healthy action, 
when the world was new as yet, and one moved over it 
spurred onwards by good spirits and the delightful capa- 
bility to enjoy. If ever we feel young afterwards, it is 
with the comrades of that time: the tunes we hum in 
our old age are those we learned then. Sometimes, 
perhaps, the festivity of that period revives in our 
memory ; but how dingy the pleasure-garden has grown, 
how tattered the garlands look, how scant and old the 
company, and what a number of the lights have gone 
out since that day! Grey hairs have come on like day- 
light streaming in—daylight and a headache with it. 
Pleasure has gone to bed with the rouge on her cheeks. 
Well, friend, let us walk through the day, sober and sad, 

but friendly.— Pendennis, i. 329. 


SELFISH YOUTH. 


Though they may talk of youth as the season of 
romance, it has always appeared to me that there are no 


beings in the world so entirely unromantic and selfish as 
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certain young English gentlemen from the age of fifteen 
to twenty. The oldest Lovelace about town is scarcely 
more hard-hearted and scornful than they ; they ape all 
sorts of selfishness and vouerie : they aim at excelling at 
cricket, at billiards, at rowing, and drinking, and set more 
store by a red coat and a neat pair of top-boots than by 
any other glory. A young fellow staggers into college- 
chapel of a morning, and communicates to all his friends 
that he was “so cut last night,” with the greatest possible 
pride. He makes a joke of having sisters and a kind 
mother at home who loves him ; and if he speaks of his. 
father, it is with a knowing sneer to say that he has a 
tailor’s and a horse-dealer’s bill that will surprise “ the 
old governor.” He would be ashamed of being in love. 
Fitzboodle Papers, 175. 


FIFTEEN AND FORTY-FIVE. 


Good night !—I’d say, the griefs, the joys, 
Just hinted in this mimic page, 
The triumphs and defeats of boys, 
Are but repeated in our age. 
I’d say, your woes were not less keen 
Your hopes more vain, than those of men 3. 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o’er again. 
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I’d say, we suffer and we strive, 
Not less nor more as men than boys ; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away.—Bad/ads, 124. 
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AGE SIMPLER THAN YOUTH. 


SuRE, a shrewd and generous man (who has led an 
honest life and has no secret blushes for his conscience) 
grows simpler as he grows older ; arrives at his sum of 
right by more rapid processes of calculation ; learns to 
eliminate false arguments more readily, and hits the mark 
of truth with less previous trouble of aiming, and dis- 
turbance of mind. Or is it only a senile delusion, that 
some of our vanities are cured with our growing years, 
and that we become more just in our perceptions of our 
own and our neighbours’ shortcomings? ... I would 
humbly suggest that young people, though they look 
prettier, have larger eyes, and not near so many wrinkles 
about their eyelids, are often as artful as some of their 
elders. What little monsters of cunning your frank school- 
boys are! How they cheat mamma! how they hood- 
wink papa! how they humbug the housekeeper! how 
they cringe to the big boy for whom they fag at school! 
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what a long lie and five years’ hypocrisy and flattery is 
their conduct towards Dr. Birch! And the little boys’ 
sisters? Are they any better, and is it only after they 
come out in the world that the little darlings learn a trick 


or two ?— Virginians, i. 193. 


SELFISHNESS OF AGE. 


Next to the very young, I suppose the very old are 
the most selfish. Alas, the heart hardens as the blood 
ceases to run. The cold snow strikes down from the 
head, and checks the glow of feeling. Who wants to sur- 
vive into old age after abdicating all his faculties one by 
one, and be sans teeth, sans eyes, sans memory, sans 
hope, sans sympathy? How fared it with those patri- 
archs of old who lived for their nine centuries, and when 
were life’s conditions so changed that, after threescore 
years and ten, it became but a vexation and a burden? 
Virginians, ii. 135. 


REPAIRING NATURE. 


I am sure it is very kind of elderly and ill-com- 
plexioned people to supply the ravages of time or jaun- 
dice, and present to our view a figure blooming and 
agreeable, in place of an object faded and withered. Do 
you quarrel with your opposite neighbour for painting 
his house-front or putting roses in his balcony? You 
are rather thankful for the adornment.— Pili, i. 355. 
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CONSOLATIONS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


You read the past in some old faces, while some 
others lapse into mere meekness and content. The fires 
go quite out of some eyes, as the crow’s-feet pucker round 
them ; they flash no longer with scorn, or with anger, or 
love ; they gaze, and no one is melted by their sapphire 
glances ; they look, and no one is dazzled. My fair 
young reader, if you are not so perfect a beauty as the 
peerless Lindamira, Queen of the Ball; if at the end of 
it, as you retire to bed, you meekly own that you have 
had but two or three partners, whilst Lindamira has had 
acrowd round her all night—console yourself with think- 
ing that, at fifty, you will look as kind and pleasant as 
you appear now at eighteen. You will not have to lay 
down your coach-and-six of beauty and see another step 
into it, and walk yourself through the rest of life. You 
will have to forego no long-accustomed homage; you 
will not witness and own the depreciation of your smiles. 
You will not see fashion forsake your quarter ; and re- 
main all dust, gloom, and cobwebs within your once 
splendid saloons, with placards in your sad windows, 
gaunt, lonely, and to let! You may not have known any 
grandeur, but you won’t feel any desertion. You will not 
have enjoyed millions, but you will have escaped bank- 


ruptcy.— Virginians, i. 249. 
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DEATH. 


——_ 


HOW SOON CONSOLED. 


Coup the best and kindest of us who depart from 
the earth have an opportunity of revisiting it, I suppose 
he or she (assuming that any Vanity Fair feelings subsist 
in the sphere whither we are bound) would have a pang 
of mortification at finding how soon our survivors were 
consoled.— Vanity Fair, ii. 68. 


REMEMBERED FOR A SPACE, 


Would you desire that grief for you should last for a 
few more weeks? and does after-life seem less solitary, 
provided that our names, when we “ go down into 
silence,” are echoing on this side of the grave yet for a 
little while, and human voices are still talking abci 


us P— Pendennis, ii. 215. 


DYING THOUGHTS. 


Perhaps as he was lying awake then, his life may have 
passed before him—his early hopeful struggles, his manly 
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successes and prosperity, his downfall in his declining 
years, and his present helpless condition—no chance of 
revenge against Fortune, which had had the better of 
him—neither name nor money to bequeath—a spent-out, 
bootless life of defeat and disappointment, and the end 
here! Which, I wonder, brother reader, is the better 
lot, to die prosperous and famous, or poor and disap- 
pointed? To have, and to be forced to yield ; or to sink 
out of life, having played and lost the game? That 
must be a strange feeling, when a day of our life comes 
and we say, “ To-morrow, success or failure won’t matter 
much : and the sun will rise, and all the myriads of man- 
kind go to their work or their pleasure as usual, but I 
shall be out of the turmoil.” 


Yes, I think that will be the better ending of the two, 
after all. Suppose you are particularly rich and well to 
do, and say on that last day, “I am very rich; I am 
tolerably well known ; I have lived all my life in the best 
society, and, thank Heaven, come of a most respectable 
family. I have served my King and country with 
honour. I was in Parliament for several years, where, I 
may say, my speeches were listened to, and pretty well 
received. I don’t owe any man a shilling: on the con- 
trary, I lent my old college friend, Jack Lazarus, fifty 
pounds, for which my executors will not press him. I 
leave my daughters with ten thousand pounds a-piece— 

2 
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very good portions for girls: I bequeath my plate and 
furniture, my house in Baker Street, with a handsome 
jointure, to my widow for her life; and my landed 
property, besides money in the funds, and my cellar of 
well-selected wine in Baker Street, to my son. I leave 
twenty pounds a-year to my valet ; and I defy any man 
after I have gone to find anything against my character.” 
Or suppose, on the other hand, your swan sings quite 
a different sort of dirge, and you say, “I am a poor 
blighted, disappointed old fellow, and have made an utter 
failure through life. I was not endowed either with 
brains or with good fortune: and confess that I have 
committed a hundred mistakes and blunders. I own to 
having forgotten my duty manya time. I can’t pay what 
I owe. On my last bed I lie utterly helpless and humble: 
and I pray forgiveness for my weakness, and throw my- 
self with a contrite heart at the feet of the Divine Mercy.” 
Which of these two speeches, think you, would be the 
best oration for your own funeral? Old Sedley made 
the last ; and in that humble frame of mind, and holding 
by the hand of his daughter, life and disappointment and 
vanity sank away from under him.— Vanity Fair, ii. 282. 


SAD ANNIVERSARIES. 
In your diary as in mine, there are days marked with 
sadness, not for this year only, but for all. On a certain 
day—and the sun perhaps shining ever so brightly—the 
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house-mother comes down to her family with a sad face, 
which scares the children round about in the midst of 
their laughter and prattle. They may have forgotten— 
but she has not—a day which came, twenty years ago it 
may be, and which she remembers only too well: the 
long night-watch ; the dreadful dawning and the rain 
beating at the pane ; the infant speechless, but moaning 
in its little crib ; and then the awful calm, the awful 
smile on the sweet cherub face, when the cries have 
ceased, and the little suffering breast heaves no more. 
Then the children, as they see their mother’s face, re- 
member this was the day on which their little brother 
died. It was before they were born ; but she remembers 
it. And as they pray together, it seems almost as if the 
spirit of the little lost one was hovering round the group. 
So they pass away: friends, kindred, the dearest-loved, 
grown people, aged, infants. As we go on the down-hill 
journey, the mile-stones are grave-stones, and on each 
more and more names are written ; unless haply you live 
beyond man’s common age, when friends have dropped 
off, and, tottering, and feeble, and unpitied, you reach 
the terminus alone.—Roundabout Papers, 157. 


FUNEREAL FOTTINGS. 
As you ascend the staircase of your house from the 
drawing towards the bed room floors, you may have 
remarked a little arch in the wall right before you, which 
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at once gives light to the stair which leads from the 
second story to the third (where the nursery and servants’ 
chambers commonly are) and serves for another purpose 


of utility, of which the undertaker’s men can give you a 


notion. They rest the coffins upon that arch, or pass- 


them through it so as not to disturb in any unseemly 
manner the cold tenant slumbering within the black ark 
That second-floor arch in a London house, looking 
up and down the well of the staircase, and commanding 
the main thoroughfare by which the inhabitants are pass- 
ing ; by which cook lurks down before daylight to scour 
her pots and pans in the kitchen ; by which young master 
stealthily ascends, having left his boots in the hall, and 
let himself in after dawn from a jolly night at the Club ; 
down which miss comes rustling in fresh ribbons and 
spreading muslins, brilliant and beautiful, and prepared 
for conquest and the ball; or Master Tommy slides, 
preferring the banisters for a mode of conveyance, and 
disdaining danger and the stair ; down which the mother 
is fondly carried smiling in her strong husband’s arms, 
as he steps steadily step by step, and followed by the 
monthly nurse, on the day when the medical man has 
pronounced that the charming patient may go downstairs ; 
up which John lurks to bed, yawning, with a sputtering 
tallow candle, and to gather up before sunrise the boots 
which are awaiting him in the passages ;—that stair, up 
or down which babies are carried, old people are helped, 
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guests are marshalled to the ball, the parson walks to the 
christening, the doctor to the sick-room, and the under- 
taker’s men to the upper floor—what a memento of Life, 
Death, and Vanity it is—that arch and stair—if you 
choose to consider it, and sit on the landing, looking up 
and down the well! The doctor will come up to us too 
for the last time there, my friend in motley. The nusse 
will look in at the curtains, and you take no notice—and 
then she will fling open the windows for a little, and let 
in the air. Then they will pull down all the front blinds 
of the house and live in the back rooms—then they will 
send for the lawyer and other men in black, &c.—Your 
comedy and mine will have been played then, and we 
shall be removed, O how far, from the trumpets, and the 
shouting, and the posture-making. If we are gentlefolks 
they will put hatchments over our late domicile, with 
gilt cherubim, and mottoes stating that there is “ Quiet 
in Heaven.” Your son will new furnish the house, or 
perhaps let it, and go into a more modern quarter ; your 
name will be among the “ Members Deceased” in the 
lists of your clubs next year. However much you may be 
mourned, your widow will like to have her weeds neatly 
made—the cook will send or come up to ask about dinner 
—the survivor will soon bear to look at your picture over 
the mantel-piece, which will presently be deposed from 
the place of honour, to make way for the portrait of the 


son who reigns. 
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Which of the dead are most tenderly and passionately 
deplored? Those who love the survivors the least, f 
believe. The death of a child occasions a passion of 
grief and frantic tears, such as your end, brother reader, 
will never inspire. The death of an infant which scarce 
knew you, which a week’s absence from you would have 
caused to forget you, will strike you down more than the 
loss of your closest friend, or your first-born son—a man 
grown like yourself, with children of his own. We may 
be harsh and stern with Judah and Simeon—our love 
and pity gush out for Benjamin, the little one. And if 
you are old, as some reader of this may be or shall be— 
old and rich, or old and poor—you may one day be 
thinking for yourself—‘“ These people are very good round 
about me; but they won’t grieve too much when I am 
gone. I am very rich, and they want my inheritance— 
or very poor, and they are tired of supporting me.”— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 278. 


NOT DEAD BUT GONE BEFORE. 


Those who are gone, you have. Those who departed 
loving you, love you still; and you love them always. 
They are not really gone, those dear hearts and true; 
they are only gone into the next room; and you will 
presently get up and follow them, and yonder door 
will close upon you, and you will be no more seen.— 
Roundabout Papers, 159. 
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LOVE. 


LOVE TS ALT, 


SURE, love wincit omnia; is immeasurably above all 


» ambition, more precious than wealth, more noble than 


name. He knows not life who knows not that : he hath 
not felt the highest faculty of the soul who hath not 
enjoyed it.—Zsmond, 448. 


IMMORTALITY OF LOVE. 


Oh, what faith has it kept, tender heart ! If love lives 
through all life; and survives through all sorrow ; and 
remains steadfast with us through all changes ; and in all 
darkness of spirit burns brightly ; and, if we die, deplores 
us for ever, and loves still equally ; and exists with the 


_ very last gasp and throb of the faithful bosom—whence 


it passes with the pure soul, beyond death ; surely it shall 
be immortal! Though we who remain are separated 


from it, is it not ours in Heaven? If we love still those 


we lose, can we altogether lose those we love?r— 


Newcomes, ii. 86. 
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Gracious God, who was he, weak and _ friendless 
creature, that such a love should be poured out upon 
him? Not in vain—not in vain has he lived—hard and 
thankless should he be to think so—that has such a 
treasure given him. What is ambition, compared to that, 
but selfish vanity? Tobe rich, to be famous? What do 
these profit a year hence, when other names sound louder 
than yours, when you lie hidden away under the ground 
along with idle titles engraven on your coffin? But only 
true love lives after you—follows your memory with 
secret blessing—or precedes you, and intercedes for you. 
Von omnis moriar—if dying, I yet live in a tender heart 
or two ; nor am lost and hopeless living, if a sainted 


departed soul still loves and prays for me.—Zsmond, 203 


LOVE THE GREAT PRIZE OF LIFE. 


Canst thou, O friendly reader, count upon the fidelity of 
an artless and tender heart or two, and reckon among the 
blessings which Heaven hath bestowed on thee the love of 
faithful women? Purify thine own heart, and try to make 
it worthy theirs. On thy knees, on thy knees, give thanks 
for the blessing awarded thee! All the prizes of life are 
nothing compared to that one. All the rewards of ambi- 
tion, wealth, pleasure, only vanity and disappointment— 
grasped at greedily and fought for fiercely, and, over and 
over again, found worthless by the weary winners. But 
love seems to survive life, and to reach beyond it. I 
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think we take it with us past the grave. Do we not still 
give it to those who have left us? May we not hope that 
they feel it for us, and that we shall leave it here in one or 
two fond bosoms, when we also are gone >— Virginians, 


i. 196. 
FAITHFUL LOVE. 


So for near half the space of man’s allotted life he had 
been absent from her, and day and night wherever he was, 
in sickness or health, in sorrow or danger, her innocent love 
and prayers had attended the absent darling. Not in vain, 
not in vain, does he live whose course is so befriended. 
Let us be thankful for our race, as we think of the love 
that blesses some of us. Surely it has something of 
Heaven in it, and angels celestial may rejoice in it, and 


admire it.— Vewcomes, 1. 174. 


LOVE REQUITED TOO LATE. 


It was this lady’s disposition to think kindnesses, and 
devise silent bounties and to scheme benevolence, for 
those about her. We take such goodness, for the most 
part, as if it was our due ; the Marys who bring ointment 
for our feet get but little thanks. Some of us never feel 
this devotion at all, or are moved by it to gratitude or 
acknowledgment ; others only recall it years after, when 
the days are past in which those sweet kindnesses were 
spent on us, and we offer back our return for the debt by 
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a poor tardy payment of tears. Then forgotten tones of 
love recur to us, and kind glances shine out of the past 
—oh so bright and clear !—oh so longed after !—because 
they are out of reach ; as holiday music from within-side 
a prison wall—or sunshine seen through the bars ; more 
prized because unattainable—more bright because of the 
contrast of present darkness and solitude, whence there 
is no escape.—Lsmond, go. 


VET, NOY ALE LOO LATE. 


The young fellow, I dare say, gave his parent no more 
credit for his long self-denial than many other children 
awardto theirs. We take such life-offerings as our due 
commonly. The old French satirist avers that, in a love 
affair, there is usually one person who loves, and the other 
qué se laisse atmer ; it is only in later days, perhaps, when 
the treasures of love are spent, and the kind hand cold 
which ministered them, that we remember how tender it 
was ; how soft to soothe ; how eager to shield ; how ready 
to support and caress. The ears may no longer hear which 
would have received our words of thanks so delightedly. 
Let us hope those fruits of love, though tardy, are yet 
not all too late ; and though we bring our tribute of 
reverence and gratitude, it may be to a gravestone, there 
is an acceptance even there for the stricken heart’s 
oblation of fond remorse, contrite memories, and pious 


tears.—/Vewcomes, 1. 214. 
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THE INTOXICATION OF LOVE, 


But Love in some passionateand romantic dispositions 
_ never regards consequences, or measures accommodation. 
Who has not experienced that frame of mind; what 
thrifty wife has not seen and lamented her husband in 
that condition ; when, with rather a heightened colour 
| and a deuce-may-care smile on his face, he comes home 
and announces that he has asked twenty people to dinner 
next Saturday? He doesn’t know whom exactly ; and 
he does know tke dining-room will only hold sixteen. 
Never mind! ‘Two of the prettiest girls can sit upon 
young gentlemen’s knees: others won’t come: there’s 
sure to be plenty! In the intoxication of love people 
venture upon this dangerous sort of housekeeping ; they 
don’t calculate the resources of their dining-table, or 
those inevitable butchers’ and fishmongers’ bills which 
will be brought to the ghastly housekeeper at the begin- 
ning of the month.— Virginians, il. 216. 


THE CHAIN OF LOVE, 


The Maker has linked together the whole race of man 
with this chain of love. I like to think that there is no 
man but has had kindly feelings for some other, and he 
for his neighbour, until we bind together the whole family 
of Adam, Nor does it end here. It joins heaven and 
earth together. For my friend or my child of past days 
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is still my friend or my child to me here, or in the home 
prepared for us by the Father of all. If identity survives 
the grave, as our faith tells us, is it not a consolation to 
think that there may be one or two souls arnong the 
purified and just, whose affection watches us invisible, and 


follows the poor sinner on earth ?>— Cornhill to Cairo, 207. 


LOVE IS SACRED. 


Shall we play eaves-dropper at twilight embrasures, 
count sighs and hand-shakes, bottle hot tears: lay our 
stethoscope on delicate young breasts, and feel their 
heart-throbs? I protest for one, love is sacred. Wher- 
ever I see it (as one sometimes may in this world) shooting 
suddenly out of two pair of eyes; or glancing sadly even 
from one pair; or looking down from the mother to the 
baby in her lap; or from papa at his girl’s happiness as 
she is whirling round the room with the captain ; or from 
John Anderson, as his old wife comes into the room—/a 
bonne vieille, the ever peerless among women ; wherever 
we see that signal, I say let us salute it. It is not only 
wrong to kiss and tell, but to tell about kisses. Every- 
body who has been admitted to the mystery,—hush about 
it. Down with him gui Dee sacrum vulgarit avcane ! 
Beware how you dine with him, he will print your private 
talk: as sure as you sail with him, he will throw you over. 
Virginians, ii. 171. 
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FALLING IN LOVE. 


HAPPY BUSINESS, 


Happiest time of youth and life, when love is first 
spoken and returned ; when the dearest eyes are daily 
shining welcome, and the fondest lips never tire of 
whispering their sweet secrets ; when the parting look 
that accompanies “‘ Good night !” gives delightful warning. 
of to-morrow ; when the heart is so overflowing with love 
and happiness, that it has to spare for all the world ; when 
the day closes with glad prayers, and opens with joyful 
hopes ; when doubt seems cowardice, misfortune impossi- 


ble, poverty only a sweet trial of constancy !— Virginians, 
il. 193. 


ALL-POWERFUL LOVE, 


A pair of bright eyes with a dozen glances suffice to 
subdue a man; to enslave him, and enflame him ; to 
make him even forget ; they dazzle him so that the past 
becomes straightway dim to him ; and he so prizes them 
that he would give all his life to possess ’em. What is 
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the fond love of dearest friends compared to this treasure ? 
Is memory as strong as expectancy? Fruition, as hunger ? 
Gratitude, as desire? I have looked at royal diamonds 
in the jewel rooms in Europe, and thought how wars have 
been made about ’em ; Mogul sovereigns deposed and 
strangled for them, or ransomed with them ; millions ex- 
pended to buy them ; and daring lives lost in digging out 
the little shining toys that I value no more than the button 
inmyhat. And sothere are other glittering baubles (of rare 
water too) for which men have been set to kill and quarrel 
ever since mankind began ; and which last but for a score 
of years, when their sparkle is over. Where are those jewels 
now that beamed under Cleopatra’s forehead, or shone in 
the sockets of Helen P—Zsmond, 211. 


THE PRETTY FEVER. 


If any young ladies read this page, I have only to in- 
form them that when the same mishap befalls them, which 
now had for more than twelve hours befallen Harry 
Foker, people will grow interesting to them for whom 
they did not care sixpence on the day before ; as on the 
other hand persons of whom they fancied themselves fond 
will be found to have become insipid and disagreeable. 
Then your dearest Eliza or Maria of the other day, to 
whom you wrote letters and sent locks of hair yards long, 
will on a sudden be as indifferent to you as your stupidest 
relation * whilst, on the contrary, about fis relations you 
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will begin to feel such a warm interest! such a loving 
desire to ingratiate yourself with 47s mamma! such a 
liking for that dear kind old man Ais father! If He is in 
the habit of visiting at any house, what advances you will 
make in order to visit there too! If He has a married 
sister, you will like to spend long mornings with her. 
You will fatigue your servant by sending notes to her, for 
which there will be the most pressing occasion, twice or 
thrice ina day. You will cry if your mamma objects: to 
your going too often to see His family. The only one 
of them you will dislike, is perhaps his younger brother, 
who is at home for the holidays, and who will persist in 
staying in the room when you come to see your dear new- 
found friend, his darling second sister. Something like 

this will happen to you, young ladies, or, at any rate, let 
us hope it may. Yes, you must go through the hot fits 
and the cold fits of that pretty fever. Your mothers, if 
they would acknowledge it, have passed through it before 
you were born, your dear papa being the object of the 
passion of course,—who could it be buthe? And as you 
suffer it, so will your brothers, in their way—and after 
' their kind. More selfish than you: more eager and 
headstrong than you: they will rush on their destiny 
when the doomed charmer makes her appearance. Or 
if they don’t, and you don’t, Heaven help you! As the 
gambler said of his dice, to love and win is the best 
thing, to love and lose is the next best.—Pendennts, ii. 9. 
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RIVALS. 


Can he be angry with her for this unlucky preference ? 
Was ever a man angry at sucha reason? He would not 
have been so well pleased, perhaps, had he known all ; 
and that he was only one of the performers in the comedy, 
not the principal character by any means ; Rosencrantz 
or Guildenstern in the tragedy, the part of Hamlet by a 
gentleman unknown. How often are our little vanities 
shocked in this way, and subjected to wholesome humili- 
ation! Have you not fancied that Lucinda’s eye beamed 
on you with a special tenderness,-and presently become 
aware that she ogles your neighbour with the very same 
killing glances? Have you not exchanged exquisite 
whispers with Lalage at the dinner table (sweet murmurs 
heard through the hum of the guests, and clatter of the 
banquet !) and then overheard her whispering the very 
same delicious phrases to old Surdus in the drawing-room? 
The sun shines for everybody ; the flowers smell sweet 
for all noses ; and the nightingale and Lalage warble 
for all ears—not your long ones only, good brother ! 
Virginians, ii. 210. 


REASONS FOR LOVING. 


What is the meaning of fidelity in love, and whence 
the birth of it? *Tis a state of mind that men fall into, 
and depending on the man rather than the woman. We 
love being in love, that’s the truth on’t. lf we had not 
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met Joan, we should have met Kate, and adored her. 
We know our mistresses are no better than many other 
women, nor no prettier, nor no wiser, nor no wittier. 
*Tis not for these reasons we love a woman, or for any 
special quality or charm I know of; we might as well 
demand that a lady should be the tallest woman in the 
world, like the Shropshire giantess, as that she should be 
@ paragon in any other character, before we began to love 
her.—Lsmond, 288. 


THE EFFECT OF PROPINQUITY. 


With whom shall a young lady fall in love but with 
the person she sees? She is not supposed to lose her 
heart in a dream, like a Princess in the “ Arabian Nights ;” 
or to plight her young affections to the portrait of a 
gentleman in the Exhibition, or a sketch in the “ TIllus- 
trated London News.” You have an instinct within you 
which inclines you to attach yourself to some one: you 
meet Somebody : you hear Somebody constantly praised ; 
you walk, or ride, or waltz, or talk, or sit in the same pew 
at church with Somebody: you meet again, and again, 
_and—‘“ Marriages are made in Heaven,” your dear 
mamma says, pinning your orange-flower wreath on, with 
her blessed eyes dimmed with tears—and there is a 
wedding breakfast, and you take off your white satin and 
retire to your coach-and-four, and you and he area happy 
pair—Or, the affair is broken off and then, poor dear 
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wounded heart ! why then you meet Somebody Else, and 
twine your young affections round number two. It is 
your nature so to do, Do you suppose it is all for the 
man’s sake that you love, and not a bit for yourown? Do 
you suppose you would drink if you were not thirsty, or 
eat if you were not hungry ?>—/Pendennis, il. 164. 


LOVE'S MADNESS, 


What will a man not do when frantic with love? To 
what baseness will he not demean himself? What pangs 
will he not make others suffer, so that he may ease his. 
selfish heart of a part of its own pain ?—Zsmond, 220. 


LOVE’S GLAMOUR. 


Some cynical Frenchman has said that there are two 
parties to a love-transaction : the one who loves and the 
other who condescends to be so treated. Perhaps the love - 
is occasionally on the man’s side ; perhaps on the lady’s. 
Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere this mistaken in- 
sensibility for modesty, dullness for maiden reserve, mere 
vacuity for sweet bashfulness, and a goose, in a word, for 
a swan. Perhaps some beloved female subscriber has. 
arrayed an ass in the splendour and glory of her ima- 
gination ; admired his dullness as manly simplicity ; 
worshipped his selfishness as manly superiority ; treated 
his stupidity as majestic gravity, and used him as the 
brilliant fairy Titania did a certain weaver at Athens 
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I think I have seen such comedies of errors going on in 
the world.— Vanity Fair, i. 127. 


PAST HOURS OF LOVE. 


Those soft words do not bear being written down. If 
you please—good sir, or madam, who are sentimentally 
inclined—lay down the book and think over certain things 
for yourself. You may be ever so old now ; but you re- 
member. It may be all dead and buried; but in a 
moment up it springs out of its grave, and looks, and 
smiles, and whispers as of yore when it clung to your arm, 
and dropped fresh tears on your heart. It is here, and 
alive, did I say? O far, far away! O lonely hearth and 
cold ashes! Here is the vase, but the roses are gone; 
here is the shore, and yonder the ship was moored ; 
but the anchors are up, and it has sailed away for ever. 

. Virginians, ii. 175. 


CONFIDENCES. 


Almost all women will give a sympathizing hearing to 
men who are in love. Be they ever so old, they grow 
young again with that conversation, and renew their own 
early times. Men are not quite so generous: Tityrus 
tires of hearing Corydon discourse endlessly on the 
charms of his shepherdess. And yet egotism is good 
talk. Even dull autobiographies are pleasant to read: 
and if to read, why not to hear ?—/PAz/if, il. 151. 
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INTEREST OF LOVE AFFAIRS. 


For a while at least, I think almost every man or 
woman is interesting when in love. If you know of two- 
or three such affairs going on in any soirée to which you 
may be invited—is not the party straightway amusing ? 
Yonder goes Augustus Tompkins, working his way 
through the rooms to that far corner where demure Miss. 
Hopkins is seated, to whom the stupid grinning Bumpkins. 
thinks he is making himself agreeable. Yonder sits. 
Miss Fanny distraite, and yet trying to smile as the 
captain is talking his folly, the parson his glib compli- 
ments. And see, her face lights up all of a sudden: her 
eyes beam with delight at the captain’s stories, and at 
that delightful young clergyman likewise. It is because 
Augustus has appeared ; their eyes only meet for one 


semi-second, but that is enough for Miss Fanny. Go- 


on, captain, with your twaddle !—Proceed, my reverend 
friend, with your smirking common-places! In the last 
two minutes the world has changed for Miss Fanny. 
That moment has come for which she has been fidgeting 
and longing and scheming all day! How different an 
interest, I say, has a meeting of people for a philosopher 
who knows of a few such little secrets, to that which your 
vulgar looker-on feels, who comes but to eat the ices, 


and stare at the ladies’ dresses and beauty! There are: 


two frames of mind under which London society is bear- 
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able to a man—to be an actor in one of those sentimental 
performances above hinted at ; or to be a spectator and 
watch it. But as for the mere dessus de cartes—would 
not an armchair and the dullest of books be better than 
that dull game ?—Mewcomes, ii. 25. 


LOVE WILL ENTER IN. 


Because young lasses are bred in humdrum country 
towns, do you suppose they never indulge in romances ? 
Because they are modest and have never quitted mother’s 
apron, do you suppose they have no thoughts of their 
own? What happens in spite of all those precautions 
which the King and Queen take for their darling princess, 
those dragons, and that impenetrable forest, and that 
castle of steel? The fairy prince penetrates the impene- 
trable forest, finds the weak point in the dragon’s scale 
armour, and gets the better of all the ogres who guard 
the castle of steel. Away goes the princess to him. She 
knew him at once. Her band-boxes and portmanteaux 
are filled with her best clothes and all her jewels. She 


has been ready ever so long.— Virginians, i. 205. 


THE FIRST PASSION. 


Who does not believe his first passion eternal? 
Having watched the world since and seen the rise, 
progress, and—alas, that I must say it !—decay of other 
amours, I may smile now as I think of my own youthful 
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errors and ardours ; but, if it be a superstition, I had 
rather hold it ; I had rather think that neither of us could 
have lived with any other mate, and that, of all its innu- 
merable creatures, heaven decreed these special two 


should be joined together.— Virginians, ii. 279. 


A WARNING. 


Marry, gentlemen, if you like ; leave your comfort- 
able dinner at the club for cold-mutton and curl-papers 
at your home ; give up your books or pleasures, and take 
to yourselves wives and children ; but think well on what 
you do first, as I have no doubt you will after this advice 
and example. Advice is always useful in matters of 
love ; men always take it ; they always follow other 
people’s opinions, not their own: they always profit by 
example. When they see a pretty woman, and feel the 
delicious madness of love coming over them, they always 
stop to calculate her temper, her money, their own 
money, or suitableness for the married life . . . Ha, 
ha, ha! Let us fool in this way no more. I have been 
in love forty-three times with all ranks and conditions of 
women, and would have married every time if they would 
have let me. How many wives had King Solomon, the 
wisest of men? And is not that story a warning to us 
that Love is master of the wisest? It is only fools who 
defy him.—JZen’s Wives, 331. 
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DEAD AND GONE LOVE. 


THE OBSEQUIES OF LOVE. 


Ir there is no love more in yonder heart, it is but a 
corpse unburied. Strew round it the flowers of youth. 
Wash it with tears of passion. Wrap it and envelop it 
with fond devotion. Break heart, and fling yourself on 
the bier, and kiss her cold lips and press her hand! It 
falls back dead on the cold breast again. The beautiful 
lips have never a blush or a smile. Cover them and lay 
them in the ground, and so take thy hatband off, good 
friend, and go to thy business. Do you suppose you are 
the only man who has had to attend such a funeral ? 
You will find some men smiling and at work the day 
after. Some come to the grave now and again out of the 
world, and say a brief prayer, and a “God bless her!” 
With some men, she gone, and her viduous mansion your 
heart to let, her successor the new occupant poking in all 
the drawers, and corners, and cupboards of the tene- 
ment, finds her miniature and some of her dusty old 
letters hidden away somewhere, and says—Was this the 
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face he admired so? Why, allowing even for the 
painter’s flattery, it is quite ordinary, and the eyes cer- 
tainly do not look straight. Are these the letters you 
thought so charming? Well, upon my word, I never 
read anything more common-place in my life. See, here’s 
a line half blotted out. Oh, I suppose she was crying 
then—some of her tears, idle tears.— Vewcomes, il. 316. 


THE COURSE OF LOVE. 


Who does not know of eyes, lighted by love once, 
where the flame shines no more ?—of lamps extinguished, 
once properly trimmed and tended? Every man has 
such in his house. Such mementoes make our splen- 
didest chambers look blank and sad ; such faces seen 
in a day cast a gloom upon our sunshine. So oaths 
mutually sworn, and invocations of heaven, and priestly 
ceremonies, and fond belief, and love, so fond and faith- — 
ful that it never doubted but that it should live for ever, 
are all of no avail towards making love eternal: it dies, 
in spite of the banns and the priest ; and I have often 
thought there should be a visitation of the sick for it, and 
a funeral service, and an extreme unction, and an adi in 
pace. It has its course, like all mortal things—its begin- 
ning, progress, and decay. It buds and it blooms out 
into sunshine, and it withers and ends. Strephon and 
Chloe languish apart ; join in a rapture: and presently 
you hear that Chloe is crying, and Strephon has broker 
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his crook across her back. Can you mend it so as to 
show no marks of rupture? Not all the priests of 
Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods, can make it 


whole !—Zsmond, 105. 


LOVE'S WOUNDS. 


Most of us play with edged tools at some period of 
our lives, and cut ourselves accordingly. At first the cut 
hurts and stings, and down drops the knife, and we cry 
out like wounded little babies as we are. Some very very 
few and unlucky folks at the game cut their heads sheer 
off, or stab themselves mortally, and perish outright, and 
there is an end of them. But,—heaven help us !—many 
people have fingered those ardentes sagittas which Love 
sharpens on his whetstone, and are stabbed, scarred, 
pricked, perforated, tattooed all over with the wounds, 
who recover, and live to be quite lively. Wir auch have 
tasted das irdische Gliick ; we also have gelebt und—und 
so weiter. Warble your death song, sweet Thekla ! 
Perish off the face of the earth, poor pulmonary victim, 
if so minded! Had you survived to a later period of 
life, my dear, you would have thought of a sentimental 
disappointment without any reference to the undertaker. 


Virginians, i. 306. 
NOT FOR EVER. 


Young ladies may have been crossed in love, and 
have had their sufferings, their frantic moments of grief 
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and tears, their wakeful nights, and so forth ; but it is 
only in very sentimental novels that people occupy them- 
selves perpetually with that passion ; and, I believe, what 
are called broken hearts are very rare articles indeed. 
Tom ‘is jilted—is for a while in a dreadful state—bores 
all his male acquaintance with his groans and his frenzy 
—rallies from the complaint—eats his dinner very kindly 
—takes an interest in the next turf event, and is found 
at Newmarket, as usual, bawling out the odds which he 
will give or take. Miss has her paroxysm and recovery— 
Madame Crinoline’s new importations from Paris interest 
the young creature—she deigns to consider whether pink 
-or blue will become her most—she conspires with he: 
maid to make the spring niorning dresses answer for the 
autumn—she resumes her books, piano, and music (giving 
up certain songs perhaps that she used to sing)—she 
~waltzes with the Captain—gets a colour—waltzes longer, 
better, and ten times quicker than Lucy, who is dancing 
with the Major—replies in an animated manner to the 
Captain’s delightful remarks—takes a little supper—and 
looks quite kindly at him before she pulls up the carriage 
windows. —/Vewcomes, i. 366. 


“SINK, FIRE OF LOVE; 
Ah ! fiends and tortures ! a gentleman may cease to 
love, but does he like a woman to cease to love him? 
People carry on ever so long for fear of that declaration 
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that all is over. No confession is more dismal to make. 
The sun of love has set. We sit in the dark. I mean 
you, dear madam, and Corydon, or I and Amaryllis ; 
uncomfortably, with nothing more to say to one another ; 
with the night dew falling, and a risk of catching cold, 
drearily contemplating the fading west, with “the cold 
remains of lustre gone, of fire long past away.” Sink, 
fire of love! Rise, gentle moon, and mists of chilly 
evening. And, my good Madam Amaryllis, let us go 
home to some tea and a fire.—P/z/zf, 1. 265. 


LOVE AT TWENTY. 


When you were twenty years old, had no young ladies 
an influence over you? Were they not commonly older 
than yourself? Did your youthful passion lead to any- 
thing, and are you very sorry now that it did not? Sup- 
pose you had had your soul’s wish and married her, of 
what age would she be now? Ang now when you go 
into the world and see her, do you on your conscience 
very much regret that the little affair came to an end? 
Is it that (lean, or fat, or stumpy, or tall) woman with al! 
those children whom you once chose to break your heart 
about ; and do you still envy Jones >—PAils, i. 143. 


FEALOUS OF THE PAST. 


Oh, my young friends, how delightful is the beginning 
of a loye-business, and how undignified, sometimes, the 
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end!.... Yes! itisa foolish position tobe in ; but itis 
also melancholy to look into a house you have once lived 
in, and see black casements and emptiness where once 
shone the fires of welcome. Melancholy? Yes ; but, ha! 
how bitter, how melancholy, how absurd to look up as you 
pass sentimentally by No. 13, and see somebody else 
grinning out of window, and evidently on the best terms 
with the landlady. I always feel hurt, even at an inn 
which I frequent, if I see other folks’ trunks and boots at 
the doors of the rooms which were once mine. Have 
those boots lolled on the sofa which-once I reclined on? 
I kick you from before me, you muddy, vulgar highlows ! 
Virginians, ii. 81. 


HUMILIATING! 


Has it ever happened to you to leave a card at that 
house—that house which was once THE house—almost 
your own; where you were ever welcome ; where the 
kindest hand was ready to grasp yours, the brightest eye to 
greet you? And now your friendship has dwindled away 
to alittle bit of pasteboard, shed once a year, and poor 
dear Mrs. Jones (it is with J. you have quarrelled) still calls 
on the ladies of your family and slips her husband’s ticket 
upon the hall table. Oh, life and time, that it should have 
come to this! Oh, gracious powers! Do you recall the 
time when Arabella Thompson was Arabella Briggs ? You 
call and talk fadazses to her (at first she is rather nervous, 
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_ and has the children in) ; you talk rain and fine weather ; 
the last novel ; the next party ; Thompson in the City? 
_ Yes, Mr. Thompson is in the City. He’s pretty well, 
thank you. Ah! Daggers, ropes, and poisons, has it 
come to this? You are talking about the weather, and 
another man’s health, and another man’s children, of 
which she is mother, to Aer? Time was the weather was 
all a burning sunshine, in which you and she basked ; or 
if clouds gathered, and a storm fell, such a glorious rain- 
bow haloed round you, such delicious tears fell and re- 
freshed you, that the storm was more ravishing than the 
calm. And now another man’s children are sitting on 
her knee—their mother’s knee ; and once a year Mr. and 
Mrs. John Thompson request the honour of Mr, Brown’s 
company at dinner; and oncea year you read inthe Zimes, 
“In Nursery Street, the wife of J. Thompson, Esq., of a 
Son.” To come to the once-beloved one’s door, and find 
the knocker tied up with a white kid glove, is humiliating 
—say what you will, it is humiliating —PAz/ip, i. 265 


FROM AN HEROIC PASSION—TO A POODLE. 


When Emily was torn from him he took a substitute : 
as a man looks out for a crutch when he loses a leg, or 
lashes himself to a raft when he has suffered shipwreck. 
Latude had given his heart to a woman, no doubt, before 
he grew to be so fond of a mouse in the Bastille. There 
are people who in their youth have felt and inspired an 
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heroic passion, and end by being happy in the caresses, 
or agitated by the illness, of a poodle.— Pendennis, ii, 113. 


BANKRUPTCY OF LOVE. 


Though, no doubt, in these matters, when Lovelace 
is tired of Clarissa (or the contrary), it is best for both 
parties to break at once, and each, after the failure of the 
attempt at union, to go his own way, and pursue his 
course through life solitary ; yet our self-love, or our pity, 
or our sense of decency, does not like that sudden bank- 
ruptcy. Before we announce to the world that our firm 
of Lovelace and Co. can’t meet its engagements, we try 
to make compromises ; we have mournful meetings of 
partners: we delay the putting up of the shutters, and 
the dreary announcement of the failure. It must come : 
but we pawn our jewels to keep things going a little 


longer.—endennis, ii. 183. 


TENDER REMEMBRANCE, 


I do not know a pleasanter and calmer feeling of mind 
than that of a respectable person of the middle age, who 
can still be heartily and generously fond of all the women 
about whom he was in a passion and a fever in early life. 
If you cease liking a woman when you cease loving her, 
depend on it that one of you is a bad one You are 
parted, never mind with what pangs on either side, or by 
what circumstances of fate, choice, or necessity,—you 
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have no money or she has too much, or she likes some- 
body else better, and so forth ; but an honest Fogy should 
always, unless reason be given to the contrary, think well 
of the woman whom he has once thought well of, and 
remember her with kindness and tenderness, as a man 
remembers a place where he has been very happy.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 301. 
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COURTSHIP. 


DANGERS OF LONG COURTSHIPS. 


Or THis I am determined, that whenever I go court- 
ing again, I will not pay my addresses to my dear crea- 
ture—day after day, and from year’s end to year’s end, 
very likely, with the dear girl’s mother, father, and half a 
dozen young brothers and sisters in the room. I shall 
begin by being civil to the old lady, of course. She is 
flattered at first by having a young fellow coming court- 
ing her daughter. She calls me “dear Edward ;” 
works me a pair of braces ; writes to mamma and sisters, 
and so forth. Old gentleman says, “Brown my boy” 
(I am here fondly imagining myself to be a young fellow 
named Edward Brown, attached, let us say, to Miss 
Kate Thompson)—Thompson, I say, says, “Brown my 
boy, come to dinner at seven. Cover laid for you al- 
ways.” And of course, delicious thought ! that cover is 
by dearest Kate’s side. But the dinner is bad sometimes. 
Sometimes I come late. Sometimes things are going 
badly in the City. Sometimes Mrs. Thompson is out of 
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humour ;—she always thought Kate might have done 
better. And in the midst of these doubts and delays, 
suppose JONES appears, who is older, but of a better 
temper, a better family, and—plague on him !—twice as 
rich? What are engagements? What are promises? 
It is sometimes an affectionate mother’s puTy to break 
her promise, and that duty the resolute matron will do. 
Then Edward is Edward no more, but Mr. Brown ; 
or, worse still, nameless in the house. Then the knife 
and fork are removed from poor Kate’s side, and she 
“swallows her own sad meal in tears. Then if one of 
the little Thompsons says, artlessly, “‘ Papa, I met Teddy 
Brown in Regent Street ; he looked so——” “Hold 
your tongue, unfeeling wretch !” cries mamma. “ Look 
at that dear child!” Kate is swooning. She has sal- 
volatile. The medical man issent for. And presently— 
Charles Jones is taking Kate Thompson to dinner. 
Long voyages are dangerous ; soare long courtships. In 
long voyages passengers perpetually quarrel ; in long 
courtships the same danger exists ; and how much the 
more when in that latter ship you. have a mother who is 


for ever putting in her oar !—PAili4, ii. 46. 


EXPANSIVE POWER OF LOVE. 


When a man is in love with one woman in a family, 
it is astonishing how fond he becomes of every person 
connected with it. He ingratiates himself with the 
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maids ; he is bland with the butler ; he interests himself 
about the footman ; he runs on errands for the daughters ; 
he gives advice and lends money to the young son at 
college ; he pats little dogs which he would kick other- 
wise ; he smiles at old stories which would make him 
break out in yawns, were they uttered by any one but 
papa ; he drinks sweet port wine for which he would 
curse the steward and the whole committee of a club ; 
he bears even with the cantankerous old maiden aunt ; 
he beats time when darling little Fanny performs her 
piece on the piano ; and smiles when wicked, lively little 
Bobby upsets the coffee over his shirt.— Virginians, i. 178. 


“ BE CAUTIOUS, YOUNG LADIES!” 


A long engagement is a partnership which one party 
is free to keep or to break, but which involves all the 
capital of the other. Be cautious then, young ladies ; be 
wary how you engage. Be shy of loving frankly ; never 
tell all you feel, or (a better way still) feel very little. See 
the consequences of being prematurely honest and con- 
fiding, and mistrust yourselves and everybody. Get your- 
selves marriéd as they do in France, where the lawyers are 
the bridesmaids and confidantes. At any rate, never have 
any feelings which may make you uncomfortable, or 
make any promises which you cannot at any required 
moment command and withdraw. That is the way to get 
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on, and be respected, and have a virtuous character in 
Vanity Fair.— Vanity Fair, i. 188. + 


LE HIRST DIP; 


In a word, George had thrown the great cast. He 
was going to be married. Hence his pallor and nervous- 
ness—his sleepless night and agitation in the morning. 
I have heard people who have gone through the same 
thing own to the same emotion. After three or four 
ceremonies, you get accustomed to it, no doubt ; but the 
' first dip, everybody allows, is awful.— Vanity Fair, i. 227. 


FOOLISH HAPPY YOUNG PEOPLE. 


To describe love-making is immoral and immodest ; 
you know it is. To describe it as it really is, or would 
appear to you and me as lookers-on, would be to de- 
scribe the most dreary farce, to chronicle the most tauto- 
logical twaddle. To take a note of sighs, hand-squeezes, 
looks at the moon, and so forth—does this business 
become our dignity as historians? Come away from 
those foolish young people—they don’t want us ; and 
dreary as their farce is, and tautological as their twaddle, 
you may be sure it amuses them, and that they are happy 
enough without us. Happy? Is there any happiness like 
it, pray? Was it not rapture to watch the messenger, 
to seize the note, and fee the bearer ?—to retire out of 
sight of all prying eyes and read :—“ Dearest ! Mamma’s 
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cold is better this morning. The Joneses came to 
tea, and Julia sang. I did not enjoy it, as my dear was 
at his horrid dinner, where I hope he amused himself. 
Send mea word by Buttles, who brings this, if only to 
say you are your Louisa’s own, own,” &e. &c. &c. That 
used to be the kind of thing. In such coy lines artless 
Innocence used to whisper its little vows. So she used 


to smile ; so she used to warble ; so she used to prattle. 
Young people, at present engaged in the pretty sport, be 
assured your middle-aged parents have played the game, 
and remember the rules of it. Yes, under papa’s bow- 
window of a waistcoat is a heart which took very violent 
exercise when that waist was slim. Now he sits tran- 
quilly in his tent, and watches the lads going in for their 
innings. Why, look at grandmamma in her spectacles 
reading that sermon. In /er old heart there is a corner 
as romantic still as when she used to read the “ Wild 
Irish Girl” or the ‘Scottish Chiefs ” in the days of her 
misshood. And as for your grandfather, my dears, to 
see him now you would little suppose that that calm, 
polished, dear old gentleman was once as wild—as 
wild as Orson... .. Under my windows, as I write, 
there passes an itinerant flower merchant. He has his 
roses and geraniums on a cart drawn by a quadruped— 
a little long-eared quadruped, which lifts up its voice, 
and sings after its manner. When I was young, don- 
keys used to bray precisely in the same way ; and others 
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will heehaw so, when we are silent and our ears hear no 
more.—Liilip, i. 326. 


THE POWER OF WOMAN. 


If a person is too poor to keep a servant, though 
ever so elegant, he must sweep his own rooms: if a 
dear girl has no dear Mamma to settle matters with the 
young man, she must do it for herself. And oh, what 
a mercy it is that these women do not exercise their 
powers oftener! We can’t resist them, if they do. Let 
them show ever so little inclination, and men go down 
on their knees at once: old or ugly, it is all the same. 
And this I set down as a positive truth. A woman with 
fair opportunities, and without an absolute hump, may 
malry WHOM SHE LIKES. Only let us be thankful that 
the darlings are like the beasts of the field, and don’t 
know their own power. They would overcome us en 
tirely if they did.— Vanity Fair, i. 28. 


IMPRUDENT MARRIAGES. 


To marry without a competence is wrong and dan- 
gerous, no doubt, and a crime against our social codes ;_ 
but do not scores of thousands of our fellow-beings com- 
mit the crime every year with no other trust but in 
heaven, health, and their labour? Are young people enter- 
ing into the married life not to take hope into account, 
nor dare to begin their housekeeping until the cottage is 
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completely furnished, the cellar and larder stocked, the 
cupboard full of plate, and the strong box of money? 
The increase and multiplication of the world would stop, 
were the laws which regulate the genteel part of it to be 
made universal. Our gentlefolks tremble at the brink in 
their silk stockings and pumps, and wait for whole years, 
until they find a bridge or a gilt barge to carry them 
across ; our poor do not fear to wet their bare feet, plant 
them in the brook, and trust to fate and strength to bear 
them over- Who would like to consign his daughter to 
poverty? Who would counsel his son to undergo the 
countless risks of poor married life, to remove the be- 
~ loved girl from comfort and competence, and subject her 
to debt, misery, privation, friendlessness, sickness, and 
the hundred gloomy consequences of the ves angusta 
domi (— Virginians, il. 313. 


VARIOUS VALUATIONS. 

Who does not know how ruthlessly women will 
tyrannize when they are let to domineer? and who does 
not know how useless advice is? I could give good 
counsel to my descendants, but I know they'll follow 
their own way, for all their grandfather’s sermon. A 
man gets his own experience about women, and will 
take nobody’s hearsay ; nor, indeed, is the young fellow 
worth a fig that would. ’Tis I that am in love with my 
mistress, not my old grandmother that counsels me : ’tis 
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I that have fixed the value of the thing I would have, 
and know the price I would pay for it. It may be 
worthless to you, but ’tis all my life to me. Had Es- 
mond possessed the Great Mogul’s crown and all his 
diamonds, or all the Duke of Marlborough’s money, or 
all the ingots sunk at Vigo, he would have given them 
all for this woman. A fool he was, if you will; but so 
is a sovereign a fool, that will give half a principality for 
a little crystal as big as a pigeon’s egg, and called a 
diamond ; so is a wealthy nobleman a fool, that will face 
danger or death, and spend half his life, and all his 
tranquillity, caballing for a blue riband; so is a Dutch 
merchant a fool, that hath been known to pay ten thou- 
sand crowns for a tulip. There’s some particular prize 
we all of us value, and that every man of spirit will 
venture his life for. With this, it may be to achieve a 
great reputation for learning ; with that, to be a man of 
fashion, and the admiration of the town; with another, 
to consummate a great work of art or poetry, and go to 
immortality that way ; and with another, for a certain 
time of his life, the sole object and aim is a woman.— 


Esmond, 326. 


TO MARRY THEIR DAUGHTERS. 
What causes young people to “come ow,” but the 
noble ambition of matrimony? Whatsends them troop- 
ing to watering-places? What keeps them dancing till 
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five o’clock in the morning through a whole mortal 
season? What causes them to labour at pianoforte 
sonatas, and to learn four songs from a fashionable 
master at a guinea a lesson, and to play the harp if they 
have handsome arms and neat elbows, and to wear 
Lincoln green toxophilite hats and feathers, but that 
they may bring down some “ desirable” young man with 
those killing bows and arrows of theirs? What causes 
respectable parents to take up their carpets, set their 
houses topsy-turvy, and spend a fifth of their year’s in- 
come in ball suppers and iced champagne? Is it sheer 
love of their species, and an unadulterated wish to see 
young people happy and dancing? Psha! they want 
to marry their daughters.— Vanity Fair, i. 21. 
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MARRIAGE. 


FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. 


AnpD so the words are spoken, and the indissolyble 
knot is tied. Amen. For better, for worse, for good 
days or evil, love each other, cling to each other, dear 
friends. Fulfil your course, and accomplish your life’s 
toil. In sorrow, soothe each other; in illness, watch 
and tend. Cheer, fond wife, the husband’s struggle ; 
lighten his gloomy hours with your tender smiles, and 
gladden his home with your love. Husband, father, 
whatsoever your lot, be your heart pure, your life honest. 
For the sake of those who bear your name, let no bad 
action sully it. As you look at those innocent faces, 
which ever tenderly greet you, be yours, too, innocent, 
and your conscience without reproach. As the young 
people kneel before the altar-railing, some such thoughts 
as these pass through a friend’s mind who witnesses the 
ceremony of their marriage. Is not all we hear in that 
place meant to apply to ourselves, and to be carried. 
away for everyday cogitation ?>—Pilip, ii. 184. 
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ONEQUAL MATCHES. 


Much of the quarrels and hatred which arise between 
married people come, in my mind, from the husband’s 
rage and revolt at discovering that his slave and bedfellow, 
who is to minister to all his wishes, and is church-sworn 
to honour and obey him—is his superior ; and that he, 
and not she, ought to be the subordinate of the twain. 
. . . How many men and wives come to this knowledge 
think you? And if it be painful to a woman to find 
herself mated for life to a boor, and ordered to love and 
honour a dullard ; it is worse still for the man himself 
perhaps, whenever in his dim comprehension the idea 
dawns that his slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his 
superior ; that the woman who does his bidding, and 
submits to his humour, should be his lord ; that she can 
think a thousand things beyond the power of his muddled 
brains ; and that in yonder head, on the pillow opposite 
to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries of thought, 
latent scorns and rebellions, whereof he only dimly 
perceives the existence as they look out furtively from her 
eyes ; treasures of love doomed to perish without a hand 
to gather them ; sweet fancies and images of beauty that 
would grow and unfold themselves into flower ; bright 
wit that would shine like diamonds could it be brought 
into the sun : and the tyrant in possession crushes the 
outbreak of all these, drives them back like slaves into 
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the dungeon and darkness, and chafes without that his 
prisoner is rebellious, and his sworn subject undutiful 
and refractory.—Zsmond, 107. 


MATRIMONIAL MURDERS. 


Do you know, O gentle and unsuspicious readers, or 
have you ever reckoned as you have made your calcula- 
tion of society, how many most respectable husbands 
help to kill their wives—how many respectable wives aid 
in sending their husbands to Hades? The wife of a 
chimney-sweep or a journeyman butcher comes shud- 
dering before a police magistrate—her head bound up— 
her body scarred and bleeding with wounds, which the 
drunken ruffian her lord has administered ; a poor shop- 
keeper or mechanic is driven out of his home by the 
furious ill-temper of the shrill virago his wife—takes to 
the public-house—to evil courses—to neglecting his 
business—to the gin-bottle—to delirium tremens—to per- 
dition. Bow Street, and policemen, and the newspaper 
reporters, have cognizance and a certain jurisdiction over 
these vulgar matrimonial crimes ; but in politer company 
how many murderous assaults are there by husband or 
wife—where the woman is not felled by the actual fist, 
though she staggers and sinks under blows quite as cruel 
and effectual ; where, with old wounds yet unhealed, 
which she strives to hide under a smiling face from the 
world, she has to bear up and to be stricken down and 
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to rise to her feet again, under fresh daily strokes of 
torture ; where the husband, fond and faithful, has to 
suffer slights, coldness, insult, desertion, his children 
sneered away from their love for him, his friends driven 
from his door by jealousy, his happiness strangled, his 
whole life embittered, poisoned, destroyed! If you were 
acquainted with the history of every family in your street, 
don’t you know that in two or three of the houses there 
such tragedies have been playing? Is not the young 
mistress of No. 20 already pining at her husband’s deser- 
tion? The kind master of No. 30 racking his fevered 
brains and toiling through sleepless nights to pay for the 
jewels on his wife’s neck, and the carriage out of which 
she ogles Lothario in the Park? The fate under which 
man or woman falls, blow of brutal tyranny, heartless 
desertion, weight of domestic care too heavy to bear— 
are not blows such as these constantly striking people 
down ?—Vewcomes, 1. 411. 


A TIRED HOME-GOD. 


As they say the Grand Lama of Thibet is very much 
fatigued by his character of divinity, and yawns on his 
altar as his bonzes kneel and worship him, many a home- 
god grows heartily sick of the reverence with which his 
family-devotees pursue him, and sighs for freedom and 
for his old life, and to be off the pedestal on which his 
dependants would have him sit for ever, whilst they 
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adore him, and ply him with flowers, and hymns, and 
incense, and flattery.— Zsmond, 64. 


BE NOT TOO KIND. 


In complaints such as that under which the poor 
little maiden was supposed to be suffering, the remedy of 
absence and distance often acts effectually with men ; 
but I believe women are not so easily cured by the alibi 
treatment. Some of them will go away ever so far, and 
for ever so long, and the obstinate disease hangs by them, 
spite of distance or climate. You may whip, abuse, 
torture, insult them, and still the little deluded creatures 
will persist in their fidelity. Nay, if I may speak, after 
profound and extensive study and observation, there are 
few better ways of securing the faithfulness and admira- 
tion of the beautiful partners of our existence than a 
little judicious ill-treatment, a brisk dose of occasional 
violence as an alterative, and, for general and wholesome 
diet, a cooling but pretty constant neglect. At sparing 
intervals, administer small quantities of love and kind- 
ness ; but not every day, or too often, as this medicine, 
much taken, loses its effect. ‘Those dear creatures who 
are the most indifferent to their husbands, are those who 
are cloyed by too much surfeiting of the sugarplums 
and lollipops of Love. I have known a young being, 
with every wish gratified, yawn in her adoring husband’s 
face, and prefer the conversation and fetits soins of the 
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merest booby and idiot ; whilst, on the other hand, I 
have seen Chloe,—at whom Strephon has flung his boot- 
‘jack in the morning, or whom he has cursed before the 
servants at dinner,—come creeping and fondling to his 
knee at tea-time, when he is comfortable after his little 
nap and his good wine ; and pat his head and play him 
his favourite tunes ; and, when old John the butler, or 
old Mary the maid, comes in with the bed-candles, look 
round proudly, as much as to say, “ Vow, John, look how 
good my dearest Henry is!” Make your game, gentle- 
men, then !. There is the coaxing, fondling, adoring line, 
when you are henpecked, and Louisa is indifferent, and 
bored out of her existence. There is the manly, selfish, 
effectual system, where she answers to the whistle ; and 


comes in at “ Down Charge ;” 


and knows her master ; 
and frisks and fawns about him ; and nuzzles at his 
knees ; and “ licks the hand that’s raised ”—that’s raised 
to do her good, as (I quote from memory) Mr. Pope 
finely observes. What used the late lamented O’Connell 
to say, over whom a grateful country has raised such 
a magnificent testimonial? “ Hereditary bondsmen,” he 
used to remark, “know ye not, who would be free, them- 
selves must strike the blow?” Of course you must, in 
political as in domestic circles, So up with your cudgels, 
my enslaved, injured boys !— Virginians, i. 318. 
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LOVE WITH THE BLOOM OFF. 


I have seen some people carry down with them into 
old age the actual bloom of their youthful love, and I 
know that Mr. Thomas Parr lived to be a hundred and 
sixty years old. But, for all that, threescore and ten is 
the age of men, and few get beyond it ; and ’tis certain 
that a man who marries for mere Jdeaux yeux considers 
his part of the contract at an end when the woman ceases 
to fulfil hers, and his love does not survive her beauty. 
I know ’tis often otherwise, I say ; and can think (as most 
men in their own experience may) of many a house, 
where, lighted in early years, the sainted lamp of love hath 
never been extinguished ; but so there is Mr. Parr, and 
so there is the great giant at the fair that is eight feet 
high—exceptions to men—and that poor lamp whereof I 
speak, that lights at first the nuptial chamber, is extin- 
guished by a hundred winds and draughts down the 
chimney, or sputters out for want of feeding. And then 
—and then it is Chloe, in the dark, stark awake, and 
Strephon snoring unheeding; or we versd, ’tis poor 

'Strephon that has married a heartless jilt, and awoke out 
of that absurd vision of conjugal felicity, which was to 
last for ever, and is over like any otherdream. One and 
other has made his bed, and so must lie in it, until that 
final day when life ends, and they sleep separate.— 
Esmond, 83. 

F 
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THE AWFUL TRUTH. 


Worthy mammas of families—if you do not like to 
have your daughters told that bad husbands will make 
bad wives ; that marriages begun in indifference make 
homes unhappy ; that men whom girls are brought to 
swear to love and honour are sometimes false, selfish, 
and cruel ; and that women forget the oaths which they 
have been made to swear—if you will not hear of this, 
ladies, close the book, and send for some other. Banish 
the newspaper out of your houses, and shut your eyes to 
the truth, the awful truth, of life and sin. Is the world 
made of Jennies and Jessamies ; and passion the play of 
school-boys and school-girls, scribbling valentines and in- 
terchanging lollipops? Is life all over when Jenny and 
Jessamy are married ; and are there no subsequent trials, 
griefs, wars, bitter heart-pangs, dreadful temptations, de- 
feats, remorses, sufferings to bear, and dangers to over- 
come? As you and JI, friend, kneel with our children 
round about us, prostrate before the Father of us all, and 
asking mercy for miserable sinners, are the young ones 
to suppose the words are mere form, and don’t apply to 
us >—to some outcasts in the free seats probably, or those 
naughty boys playing in the churchyard? Are they not 
to know that we err too, and pray with all our hearts to 
be rescued from temptation? If such a knowledge is 
wrong for them, send them to church apart. Go you 
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and worship in private ; or, if not too proud, kneel hum- 
bly in the midst of them, owning your wrong, and pray- 
ing Heaven to be merciful to you a sinner.—Vewcomes, 
il. 199. 

MERITORIOUS LIES, 


Now, say people quarrel and make it up ; or don’t 
make it up, but wear a smirking face to society, and call 
each other “my dear” and “ my love,” and smooth over 
their countenances before John, who enters with the 
coals as they are barking and biting, or who announces 
the dinner as they are tearing each other’s eyes out? 
Suppose a woman is ever so miserable, and yet smiles, 
and doesn’t show her grief? “ Quite right,” say her pru- 
dent friends, and her husband’s relations above all. “My 
dear, you have too much propriety to exhibit your grief 
~ before the world, or above all, before the darling children.” 
So to lie is your duty, to lie to your friends, to yourself 
if you can, to your children.—/Vewcomes, ii. 202. 


O LADIES! 


To know nothing, or little, is in the nature of some 
husbands. To hide, in the nature of how many women ? 
O ladies! how many of you have surreptitious milli- 
ners’ bills? How many of you have gowns and brace- 
lets, which you daren’t show, or which you wear trem- 


bling ?—trembling, and coaxing with smiles the husband 
F2 
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by your side, who does not know the new velvet gown 
from the old one, or the new bracelet from last year’s, nor 
has any notion that the ragged-looking yellow lace scarf 
cost forty guineas, and that Madame Bobinot is writing 
dunning letters every week for the money !— Vanity Fair, 


i. 535. 
MARIAGES DE CONVENANCE. 


France is the country where that sweet Christian 
institution of mariages de convenance is most in vogue. 
There the newspapers daily announce that M. de Foy 
has a bureau de confiance, where families may arrange 
marriages for their sons and daughters in perfect comfort 
and security. It is but a question of money on one side 
and the other. Mademoiselle has so many francs of 
dot ; Monsieur has such and such venfes or lands in pos- 
session or reversion, an é¢ude d@’avoué, a shop with a cer- 
tain clientéle bringing him such and such an income, 
which may be doubled by the judicious addition of so 
much capital, and the pretty little matrimonial arrange- 
ment is concluded (the agent touching his percentage), 
or broken off, and nobody unhappy, and the world none 
the wiser. The consequences of the system I do not 
pretend personally to know ; but if the light literature of 
a country is a reflex of its manners, and French novels 
are a picture of French life, a pretty society must that be 
into the midst of which the London reader may walk in 
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twelve hours from this time of perusal, and from which 
only twenty miles of sea separate us.—lVewcomes, i. 354. 


MATRIMONIAL POLICY. 


Selfish husbands have this advantage in maintaining 
with easy-minded wives a rigid and inflexible behaviour, 
viz., that if they do by any chance grant a little favour, 
the ladies receive it with such transports of gratitude as 
they would never think of showing to a lord and master 
who was accustomed to give them everything they asked 
for.—Men’s Wives, 220. 


A LIFE OF FALSEHOOD. 


In houses where, in place of that sacred, inmost flame 
of love, there is discord at the centre, the whole house- 
hold becomes hypocritical, and each lies to his neighbour. 
The husband (or it may be the wife) lies when the visitor 
comes in, and wears a grin of reconciliation or politeness 
before him. ‘The wife lies (indeed, her business is to do 
that, and to smile however much she is beaten), swallows 
her tears, and lies to her lord and master ; lies in bid- 
ding little Jackey respect dear papa ; lies in assuring 
grandpapa that she is perfectly happy. ‘The servants lie, 
wearing grave faces behind their master’s chair, and pre- 
tending to be unconscious of the fighting ; and so, from 
morning to bed-time, life is passed in falsehood. And 
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wiseacres call this a proper -regard of morals, and point 
out Baucis and Philemon as examples of a good life.— 
LEismond, 106. 

OLD-FASHIONED SONGS. 


Haggarty, as she sang, flung himself back in the chair 
delighted. Husbands always are, and with the same 
song, one that they have heard when they were nineteen 
years old, probably ; most Englishmen’s tunes have that 
date, and it is rather affecting, I think, to hear an old 
gentleman of sixty or seventy quavering the old ditty that 
was fresh when /e was fresh and in his prime. If he has 
a musical wife, depend on it he thinks her old songs of 
1788 are better than any he has heard since: in fact he 
has heard ome since. When the old couple are in high 
good-humour the old gentleman will take the old lady 
round the waist, and say, ‘My dear, do sing me one of 
your own songs,” and she sits down and sings with her old 
voice, and, as she sings, the roses of her youth bloom again 
fora moment. Ranelagh resuscitates, and she is dancing 


a minuet in powder and a train.—JZen’s Wives, 325. 


AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 

Love is a mighty fine thing, dear Bob, but it is not the 
life of aman. There are a thousand other things for him 
to think of besides the red lips of Lucy, or the bright eyes. 
of Eliza. There is business, there is friendship, there is 


society, there are taxes, there is ambition, and the manly 
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desire to exercise the talents which are given us by Heaven, 
and reap the prize of our desert. There are other books in 
a man’s library besides Ovid ; and after dawdling ever so 
long at a woman’s knee, one day he gets up and is free. 
We have all been there : we have all had the fever: the 
strongest and the smallest, from Samson, Hercules, Ri- 
naldo, downwards ; but it burns out, and you get well. 
Ladies who read this, and who know what a love I 
have for the whole sex, will not, I hope, cry out at the 
above observations, or be angry because I state that the 
ardour of love declines after a certain period. My dear 
Mrs. Hopkins, you would not have Hopkins to carry on 
the same absurd behaviour which he exhibited when he 
was courting you? or in place of going to bed and to 
sleep comfortably, sitting up half the night to write you 
bad verses? You would not have him racked with 
jealousy if you danced or spoke with any one else at a 
ball ; or neglect all his friends, his business, his interest 
in life, in order to dangle at your feet? No, you are a 
sensible woman ; you know that he must go to his count- 
ing house, that he must receive and visit his friends, and 
_ that he must attend to his and your interest in life. You 
are no longer his goddess, his fairy, his peerless paragon, 
whose name he shouted as Don Quixote did that of Dul- 
“cinea. You are Jane Hopkins, you are thirty years old, 
you have got a parcel of children, and Hop loves you 
and them with all his heart. He would be a helpless 
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driveller and ninny were he to be honeymooning still, 
whereas he is a good honest fellow, respected on Change, 
liked by his friends, and famous for his port-wine. 

Yes, Bob, the fever goes, but the wife doesn’t. Long 
after your passion is over, Mrs. Brown will be at your side, 
good soul, still ; and it is for that, as I trust, long sub- 
sequent period of my worthy Bob’s life, that Iam anxious. 
How will she look when the fairy brilliancy of the honey- 
moon has faded into the light of common day? 

You are of a jovial and social turn, and like to see 
the world, as why should you not?. It contains a great 
number of kind and honest folks, from whom you may 
hear a thousand things wise and pleasant. A man ought 
to like his neighbours, to mix with his neighbours, to be 
popular with his neighbours. It is a friendly heart that 
has plenty of friends. You can’t be talking to Mrs 
Brown for ever and ever: you will be a couple of old 
geese if you do. 

She ought then to be able to make your house pleasant 
to your friends, She ought to attract them to it by her 
grace, her good breeding, her good humour. Let it be 
said of her, “What an uncommonly nice woman Mrs, 
Brown is!” Let her be, if not a clever woman, an ap- 
preciator of cleverness in others, which, perhaps, clever 
folks like better. Above all, let her have a sense of 
humour, my dear Bob, for a woman without a laugh 
in her is the greatest bore in existence. Life without 
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laughing is a dreary blank. A woman who cannot 
laugh is a wet blanket on the kindly nuptial couch. A 
good laugh is sunshine in a house. A quick intelligence, 
a brightening eye, a kind smile, a cheerful spirit,— 
these, I hope, Mrs. Bob will bring to you in her ¢vous- 
seau, to be used afterwards for daily wear. Before all 
things, my dear Nephew, try and have a cheerful wife.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 279. 


MODERN MIDSUMMER NIGHTS. 


Look through the world, respectable reader, and 
among your honourable acquaintances, and say if this 
sort of faith in women is not very frequent? They wd 
believe in their husbands, whatever the latter do. Let 
John be dull, ugly, vulgar, and a humbug, his Mary Ann 
never finds it out ; let him tell his stories ever so many 
times, there is she always ready with her kind smile ; let 
him be stingy, she says he is prudent ; let him quarrel 
with his best friend, she says he is always in the right ; 
let him be prodigal, she says he is generous, and that his 
health requires enjoyment ; let him be idle, he must have 
relaxation ; and she will pinch herself and her household 
that he may have a guinea for his club. Yes; andevery 
morning, as she wakes and looks at the face, snoring on 
the pillow by her side—every morning, I say, she blesses 
that dull, ugly countenance, and the dull ugly soul repos- 
ing there, and thinks both are something divine. I want 
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to know how it is that women do not find out their hus- 
bands to be humbugs? Nature has so provided it, and 
thanks to her. When last year they were acting the 
** Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and all the boxes began 
to roar with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging 
Bottom’s long long ears—to me, considering these things, 
it seemed that there were a hundred other male brutes 
squatted round about, and treated just as reasonably as 
Bottom was. Their Titanias lulled them to sleep in their 
1aps, summoned a hundred smiling, delicate, household 
fairies to tickle their gross intellects and minister to their 
vulgar pleasures ; and (as the above remarks are only 
supposed to apply to honest women loving their own law- 
ful spouses) a mercy it is that no wicked Puck is in the 
way to open their eyes, and point out their folly. Cuz dono? 
Let them live on in their deceit.—Wen’s Wives, 221. 


A CHEERFUL COUPLE. 


What, indeed, does not that word “cheerfulness ” 
imply? It means a contented spirit, it means a pure 
heart, it means a kind and loving disposition ; it means 
humility and charity ; it means a generous appreciation 
of others, and a modest opinion of self. Stupid people, 
people who do not know how t-) laugh, are always pom- 
pous and self-conceited ; that is, bigoted ; that is, cruel ; 
that is, ungentle, uncharitable, unchristian. Havea good, 
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jolly, laughing, kind woman, then, for your partner, you 
who are yourself a kind and jolly fellow; and when 
you go to sleep, and when you wake, I pray there may 
be a smile under each of your honest nightcaps.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 280. 


RASH YOUNG MAN. 


Arrived at my time of life, when I see a penniless 
young friend falling in love and thinking of course of 
committing matrimony, what can I do but be melancholy ? 
How is a man to marry who has not enough to keep ever 
so miniature a brougham—ever so small a house—not 
enough to keep himself, let alone a wife and family? 
Gracious powers! is it not blasphemy to marry without 
fifteen hundred a year? Poverty, debt, protested bills, 
duns, crime, fall assuredly on the wretch who has not fif- 
teen—say at once two thousand a year ; for you can’t 
live decently in London for less. And a wife whom you 
have met a score of times at balls or breakfasts, and with 
her best dresses and behaviour at a country house ;—how 
do you know how she will turn out ; what her temper is ; 
what her relations are likely to be? Suppose she has 
poor relations, or loud coarse brothers who are always 
dropping in to dinner? What is her mother like? and 
can you bear to have that woman meddling and domineer- 


ing over your establishment ?—P/z/zf, i. 322. 
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MATCHMAKING MOTHERS. 


In the very highest circles, as I am informed by the 
best authorities, this matchmaking goes on. Ah woman 
—woman! ah wedded wife !—ah fond mother of fair 
daughters ! how strange thy passion is to add to thy titles 
that of mother-in-law! I am told, when you have got 
the title, it is often but a bitterness and a disappointment. 
Very likely the son-in-law is rude to you, the coarse, un- 
grateful brute ! and very possibly the daughter rebels, the 
thankless serpent! And yet you will go on scheming: 
and having met only with disappointment from Louisa 
and her husband, you will try and get one for Jemima, 
and Maria, and down even to little Toddles coming out 
of the nursery in her red shoes! When you see her with 
little Tommy, your neighbour’s child, fighting over the 
same~Noah’s ark, or clambering on the same rocking- 
horse, I make no doubt, in your fond silly head, you are 
thinking, “Will those little people meet some twenty 
years hence?” And you give Tommy a very large piece 
of cake, and have a fine present for him on the Christmas 
tree—you know you do, though he is but a rude, noisy 
child, and-has already beaten Toddles, and taken her doll 
away from her, and made her cry,—Lovel the Widower, 32. 


aivWRy 


MEN, 


LIFES LOTTERY, 


Ir the best men do not draw the great prizes in life, 
we know it has been so settled by the Ordainer of the 
lottery. We own, and see daily, how the false and worth- 
less live and prosper, while the good are called away, and 
the dear and young perish untimely,—we perceive in every 
man’s life the maimed happiness, the frequent falling, the 
bootless endeavour, the struggle of Right and Wrong, in 
which the strong often succumb and the swift fail: we 
see flowers of good blooming in foul places, as, in the 
most lofty and splendid fortunes, flaws of vice and mean- 


ness, and stains of evil.— Pendennis, ii. 423. 


LIVES OF HYPOCRISY, 


How do men feel whose whole lives (and many men’s 
lives are) are lies, schemes, and subterfuges? What sort 
of company do they keep when they are alone? Daily 
in life I watch men whose every smile is an artifice, and 
every wink is an hypocrisy. Doth such a fellow wear a 
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mask in his own privacy, and to his own conscience P— 
Virginians, li. 354. 
VILLAINS. 

I do not say that men cannot cheat, cannot lie, can- 
not inflict torture, cannot commit rascally actions, with- 
out in the least losing their equanimity ; but these are 
men habitually false, knavish, and cruel. They are accus- 
tomed to break their promises, to cheat their neighbours 
in bargains, and what not. A roguish word or action 
more or less is of little matter to them : their remorse 
-only awakens after detection, and they don’t begin to 
repent till they come sentenced out of the dock. But 
here was an ordinarily just man withdrawing from his 
promise, turning his back on his benefactor, and justify- 
ing himself to himself by maligning the man whom he 
injured. It is not an uncommon event, my dearly be- 
loved brethren and esteemed miserable sister sinners ; 
but you like to say a preacher is “cynical ” who admits 
this sad truth—and, perhaps, don’t care to hear about the 
subject on more than one day in the week.— Pili, ii. 103. 


FELLOW-SINNERS CLASSIFIED, 

As you go through life, stumbling, and slipping, and 
staggering to your feet again, ruefully aware of your own 
wretched weakness, and praying, with a contrite heart, 
let us trust, that you may not be led into temptation, have 
you not often looked at other fellow-sinners, and specu- 
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lated with an awful interest on their career? Some there 
are on whom, quite in their early lives, dark Ahrimanes 
has seemed to lay his dread mark: children, yet cor- 
tupt, and wicked of tongue ; tender of age, yet cruel ; 
who should be truth-telling and generous yet (they were 
at their mothers’ bosoms yesterday), but are false and 
cold and greedy before their time. Infants almost, they 
practise the art and selfishness of old men. Behind their 
candid faces are wiles and wickedness, and a hideous 
precocity of artifice. I can recall such, and in the vista 
of far-off, unforgotten boyhood, can see marching that 
sad little procession of enfants perdus. May they be 
saved, pray Heaven! Then there is the doubtful class, 
those who are still on trial; those who fall and rise 
again ; those who are often worsted in life’s battle ; 
beaten down, wounded, imprisoned ; but escape and 
conquer sometimes. And then there is the happy class 
about whom there seems no doubt at all: the spotless 
and white-robed ones, to whom virtue is easy ; in whose 
pure bosoms faith nestles, and cold doubt finds no en- 
trance ; who are children, and good; young men, and 
good ; husbands and fathers, and yet good. Why could 
the captain of our school write his Greek iambics with- 
out an effort, and without anerror? Others of us blistered 
the page with unavailing tears and blots, and might toil 
ever so and come in lag last at the bottom of the form.— 
Philip, i. 154. 
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GENTLEMEN. 


Perhaps these are rarer personages than some of us. 
think for. Which of us can point out many such in his. 
circle—men whose aims are generous, whose truth is 
constant, and not only constant in its kind but elevated 
in its degree ; whose want of meanness makes them 
simple : who can look the world honestly in the face 
with an equal manly sympathy for the great and the 
small? We all know a hundred whose coats are very 
well made, and a score who have excellent manners, and 
one or two happy beings who are’what they call, in the 
inner circles, and have shot into the very centre and 
bull’s-eye of the fashion ; but of gentlemen how many? 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and each make out his. 
list.— Vanity Fair, ii. 298. 


HYPOCRITES. 


We have all of us, no doubt, had a fine experience 
of the world, and a vast variety of characters have passed 
under our eyes ; but there is one sort of men—not an 
uncommon object of satire in novels and plays—of whom 
I confess to have met with scarce any specimens at all in 
my intercourse with this sinful mankind. I mean, mere 
religious hypocrites, preaching for ever, and not believing. 
a word of their own sermons ; infidels in broad brims. 
and sables, expounding, exhorting, comminating, blessing, 
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without any faith in their own paradise, or fear about 
their pandemonium. Look at those candid troops of 
hobnails clumping to church on a Sunday evening ; those 
rustling maid-servants in their ribbons whom the young 
apprentices follow; those little regiments of school- 
boys; those trim young maidens and staid matrons, 
marching with their glistening prayerbooks, as the 
chapel bell chinks yonder (passing Ebenezer, very likely, 
where the congregation of umbrellas, great bonnets, and 
pattens, is by this time assembled under the flaring gas- 
lamps). Look at those! How many of them are hypo- 
crites, think you? Very likely the maid-servant is think- 
ing of her sweetheart ; the grocer is casting about how 
he can buy that parcel of sugar, and whether the County 
Bank will take any more of his paper ; the head school- 
boy is conning Latin verses for Monday’s exercise ; the 
young scapegrace remembers that after this service and 
sermon, there will be papa’s exposition at home, but that 
there will be pie for supper: the clerk who calls out the 
psalm has his daughter in trouble, and drones through 
his responses scarcely aware of their meaning : the very 
moment the parson hides his face on his cushion, he 
may be thinking of that bill which is coming due on 
Monday. These people are not heavenly-minded ; they 
are of the world, worldly, and have not yet got their feet 
offofit; but they are not hypocrites, look you. Folks have 
their religion in some handy mental lock-up, as it were, 
G 
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—a valuable medicine, to be taken in ill health; anda 
man administers his nostrum to his neighbour, and re- 
commends his private cure for the other’s complaint. 
“My dear Madam, you have spasms? You will find 
these drops infallible!” “You have been taking too 
much wine, my good sir? By this pill you may defy 
any evil consequences from too much wine, and take 
your bottle of port daily.” Of spiritual and bodily 
physic, who are more fond and eager dispensers than 
women? And we know that, especially a hundred years 
ago, every lady in the country had her still-room, and 
her medicine-chest, her pills, powders, potions, for all 
the village round.— Virginians, i. 408. 


THE EFFECTS OF GOOD FORTUNE. 


There are some natures which are improved and 
softened by prosperity and kindness, as there are men ot 
other dispositions, who become arrogant and graceless 
under good fortune. Happy he who can endure one or 
the other with modesty and good humour! Lucky he 
who has been educated to bear his fate, whatsoever it 
may be, by an early example of uprightness, and a child- 
ish training in honour !—/endennis, ii. 36. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT, 


I never could count how many causes went to produce 
any given effect or action in a person’s life, and have 
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been for my own part many a time quite misled in my 
own case, fancying some grand, some magnanimous, 
some virtuous reason, for an act of which I was proud. 
when lo! some pert little satirical monitor springs up 
inwardly, upsetting the fond humbug which I was cherish- 
ing—the peacock’s tail wherein my absurd vanity had 
clad itself—and says, “‘ Away with this boasting! Jam 
the cause of your virtue, my lad. You are pleased that 
yesterday, at dinner, you refrained from the dry cham- 
pagne. My name is Worldly Prudence, not Self-denial, 
and J caused you to refrain. You are pleased, because 
you gave a guinea to Diddler? I am Laziness, not 
Generosity, which inspired you. You hug yourself 
because you resisted other temptation? Coward ! it was 
because you dared not run the risk of the wrong. Out 
with your peacock’s plumage ! walk off in the feathers 
which Nature gave you, and thank Heaven they are not 
altogether black.” —Vewcomes, i. 59. 


OPSTARTS. 


Proud of his newly acquired knowledge of the art of 
exhausting the contents of an egg, the well-known little 
boy of the apologue rushed to impart his knowledge to 
his grandmother, who had been for many years familiar 
with the process which the child had just discovered. 
Which of us has not met with some such instructors? I 
know men who would be ready to step forward and 
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teach Taglioni how to dance, Tom Sayers how to box, or 
the Chevalier Bayard how to be a gentleman. We most 
of us know such men, and undergo, from time to time, 
the ineffable benefit of their patronage.—P/z/ip, ii. 162. 


OVERCROWDED PROFESSIONS. 


Does not the world want new professions? Are there 
not thousands of well-educated men panting, struggling, 
pushing, starving, in the old ones? Grim tenants of 
chambers looking out for attorneys who never come ?— 
wretched physicians practising the stale joke of being 
called out of church until people no longer think fit even 
to laugh or to pity? Are there not hoary-headed midship- 
men, antique ensigns growing mouldy upon fifty years 
half-pay? Nay, are there not men who would pay any- 
thing to be employed rather thanremain idle? Butsuch 
is the glut of professionals, the horrible cut-throat com. 
petition among them, that there is no chance for one in 
a thousand, be he ever so willing, or brave, or clever : 
in the great ocean of life he makes a few strokes, and 
puffs, and sputters, and sinks, and the innumerable 
waves overwhelm him and he is heafd of no more,— 
Fitsboodle Papers, 214. 


HUMAN MONKEYS, 


Now, as Nature made every man with a nose and 
eyes of his own, she gave him a character of his own too ; 
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and yet we, O foolish race ! must try our very best to ape 
some one or two of our neighbours, whose ideas fit us no 
more than their breeches! It is the study of nature, 
surely, that profits us, and not of these imitations of her. 
A man, as a man, from a dustman up to Aschylus, is 
God’s work, and good to read, as all works of Nature are : 
but the silly animal is never content ; is ever trying to fit 
itself into another shape ; wants to deny its own iden- 
tity, and has not the courage to utter its own thoughts. 
Because Lord Byron was wicked, and quarrelled with the 
world ; and found himself growing fat, and quarrelled 
with his victuals, and thus, naturally, grew ill-humoured, 
did not half Europe grow ill-humoured too? Did not 
every poet feel his young affections withered, and despair 
and darkness cast upon his soul? Because certain 
mighty men of old could make heroical statues and plays, 
must we not be told that there is no other beauty but 
classical beauty?—must not every little whipster of a 
French poet chalk you out plays, “ Henriades,” and such- 
like, and vow that here was the real thing, the undeniable 
Kalon ?—Ffaris Sketch Book, 43. 
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WOMEN. 


GOOD WOMEN. 


Tuis only we will say—that a good woman is the 
loveliest flower that blooms under heaven ; and that we 
look with love and wonder upon its silent grace, its pure 
fragrance, its delicate bloom of beauty. Sweet and 
beautiful !—the fairest and the most spotless !—is it not 
a pity to see them bowed down or devoured by Grief or 
Death inexorable—wasting in disease—pining with long 
pain—or cut off by sudden fate intheir prime? We may 
deserve grief—but why should these be unhappy ?—except 
that we know that Heaven chastens those whom it loves 
best ; being pleased, by repeated trials, to make these 
pure spirits more pure.— Pendennis, ii. 135. 


WOMAN’S SYMPATHY. 

If a man is in grief, who cheers him ; in trouble, whe 
consoles him ; in wrath, who soothes him ; in joy, wha 
makes him doubly happy ; in prosperity, who rejoices , 
in disgrace, who backs him against the world, and 
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dresses with gentle unguents and warm poultices the 
rankling wounds made by the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous Fortune? Who but woman, if you please? 
You who are ill and sore from the buffets of Fate, have 
you one or two of these sweet physicians? Return 
thanks to the gods that they have left you so much of con- 
solation. What gentleman is not more or less a Prome- 
theus? Who has not his rock (ai, ai), his chain (ea, ea), 
and his liver in a deuce of a condition? But the sea- 
nymphs come—the gentle, the sympathizing ; they kiss 
our writhing feet ; they moisten our parched lips with 
their tears ; they do their blessed best to console us 
Titans ; ¢hey don’t turn their backs upon us after our 
overthrow.— Virginians, ii. 122. 


MANAGING WOMEN. 


Managing women, the ornaments of their sex—women 
who order everything for everybody, and know so much 
better than any person concerned what is good for their 

neighbours, don’t sometimes speculate upon the possi- 
bility of a domestic revolt, or upon other extreme con- 
sequences resulting from their overstrained authority.— 


Vanity Fair, i. 201. 


FEALOUS WOMEN. 


There is a complaint which neither poppy, nor man- 
dragora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the East could allay 
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in the men in his time, as we are informed by a popular 
poet of the days of Elizabeth ; and which, when exhibited 
in women, no medical discoveries or practice subsequent 
—neither homceopathy, nor hydropathy, nor mesmerism, 
nor Dr. Simpson, nor Dr. Locock can cure, and that is 
—we won’t call it jealousy, but rather gently denominate 
it rivalry and emulation in ladies. —Pendennts, ii. 153. 


WOMAN’S TEARS. 


When don’t ladies weep? At what occasion of joy, 
sorrow, or other business of life ? and, after such an event 
as a marriage, mother and daughter were surely at liberty 
to give way to a sensibility which is as tender as it is 
refreshing. About a question of marriage I have seen 
women who hate each other kiss and cry together quite 
fondly. How much more do they feel when they love ! 
Good mothers are married over again at their daughters’ 
weddings: and as for subsequent events, who does not 
know how ultra-maternal grandmothers are?—in fact a 
woman, until she is a grandmother, does not often really 
know what to be a mother is.— Vanity Fair, i. 276. 


LACHRYMOSE WOMEN. 


Briggs told all her history amidst those perfectly 
uncalled-for sobs and ejaculations of wonder with which 
women of her soft nature salute an old aequaintance, or 
regard a rencontre in the street ; for though people meet 
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other people every day, yet some there are who insist 
upon discovering miracles ; and women, even though 
they have disliked each other, begin to cry when they 
meet, deploring and remembering the time when they 
last quarrelled.— Vanity Fair, ii. 59. 


ONWORLDLINESS OF WOMEN. 


Calamity is welcome to women if they think it will 
bring truant affection home again: and if you have 
reduced your mistress to a crust, depend upon it that 
she won’t repine, and only take a very little bit of it for 
herself, provided you will eat the remainder in her 


company.—endennis, i. 220. 


SYRENS. 


So that silly dog (of whom A‘sop or the spelling-book 
used to tell us in youth) beheld a beef-bone in the pond, 
and snapped at it, and lost the beef-bone he was carrying, 
Oh, absurd cur! He saw the beef-bone in his own 
mouth reflected in the treacherous pool, which dimpled, 
I dare say, with ever so many smiles, coolly sucked up 
the meat, and returned to its usual placidity. Ah! what 
a heap of wreck lie beneath some of those quiet surfaces ! 
What treasures we have dropped into them! What 
chased golden dishes, what precious jewels of love, what 
bones after bones, and sweetest heart’s flesh! Do not 
some very faithful and unlucky dogs jump in bodily, when 
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they are swallowed up heads and tails entirely? When 
some women come to be dragged, it is a marvel what will 
be found in the depths of them. Cavete, canes/ Have 
a care how ye lap that water. What do they want with 
us, the mischievous syren sluts? A green-eyed Naiad 
never rests until she has inveigled a fellow under the 
water ; she sings after him, she dances after him ; she 
winds round him, glittering tortuously ; she warbles and 
whispers dainty secrets at his cheek, she kisses his feet, 
she leers at him from out of her rushes: all her beds 
sigh out, “‘Come, sweet youth! Hither, hither, rosy 
Hylas!” Pop goes Hylas. (Surely the fable is renewed 
for ever and ever?) Has his captivator any pleasure P 
Doth she take any account of him? No more than a 
fisherman landing at Brighton does of one out of a 
hundred thousand herrings. . . . The last time Ulysses 
rowed by the Syrens’ bank, he and his men did not care 
though a whole shoal of them were singing and combing 
their longest locks. Young Telemachus was for jumping 
overboard : but the tough old crew held the silly, bawl- 
ing lad. They were deaf, and could not hear his bawling 
nor the sea-nymphs’ singing. They were dim of sight, 
and did not see how lovely the witches were. Thestale, 
old, leering witches! Away with ye! I dare say you 
have painted your cheeks by this time ; your wretched 
old songs are as out of fashion as Mozart, and it is all false 
hair you are combing !— Virginians, i. 163. 
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FEMALE OGRES. 


Are men to have the sole privilege of change, and are 
women to be rebuked for availing themselves now and 
again of their little chance of consolation? No invectives 
can be more rude, gross, and unphilosophical than, for 
instance, Hamlet’s to his mother about her second 
marriage. The truth very likely is, that that tender para- 
sitic creature wanted a something to cling to, and, Hamlet 
senior out of the way, twined herself round Claudius. 
Nay, we have known females so bent on attaching them- 
selves, that they can twine round two gentlemen at once. 
Why, forsooth, shall there not be marriage-tables after 
funeral baked meats? If you said grace for your feast 
yesterday, is that any reason why youshall not be hungry 
to-day? Your natural fine appetite and relish for this 
evening’s feast, shows that to-morrow evening at eight 
o’clock you will most probably be in want of your dinner. 
I, for my part, when Flirtilla or Jiltissa were pariial to me 
(the kind reader will please to fancy that I am alluding 
here to persons of the most ravishing beauty and lofty 
rank), always used to bear in mind that atime would 
come when they would be fond of somebody else. We 
are served @ Ja Russe, and gobbled up a dish at a time, 
like the folks in Polyphemus’s cave. "Tis hodie mihi, cras ° 
titi: there are some Anthropophagi who devour dozens 
of us,—the old, the young, the tender, the tough, the 
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plump, the lean, the ugly, the beautiful: there’s no 
escape, and one after another, as our fate is, we disappear 
down their omnivorous maws. Look at Lady Ogresham ! 
We all remember, last year, how she served poor Tom 
Kydd : seized upon him, devoured him, picked his 
bones, and flung them away. Now it is Ned Suckling 
she has got into her den. He lies under her great eyes, 
quivering and fascinated. Look at the poor little trepid 
creature, panting and helpless under the great eyes! 
She trails towards him nearer and nearer: he draws to 
her, closer and closer. Presently; there will be one or 
two feeble squeaks for pity, and—hobblegobble—he will 
disappear !— Virginians, ii. 211. 


OLD DRAGONS. 


At Madame Bernstein’s time of life, dragons are not 
so fierce and alert. They cannot turn so readily, some of 
their old teeth have dropped out, and their eyes require 
more sleep than they needed in days when they were 
more active, venomous, and dangerous. I, for my part, 
know a few female dragons de par le monde, and, as I 
watch them and remember what they were, admire the 
softening influence of years upon these whilom destroyers 
of man and womankind. Their scales are so soft that 
any knight with a moderate power of thrust can strike 
them : their claws, once strong enough to tear out a 
thousand eyes, only fall with a feeble pat that scarce 
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raises the skin: their tongues, from their toothless old 
gums, dart a venom which is rather disagreeable than 
deadly. See them trailing their languid tails, and crawl- 
ing home to their caverns at roosting time! How weak 
are their powers of doing injury ! their maleficence how 
feeble! How changed are they since the brisk days 
when their eyes shot wicked fire ; their tongue spat poi- 
son ; their breath blasted reputation ; and they gobbled 
up a daily victim at least !— Virginians, i. 276. 


FEMALE GO-BETWEENS. 

Do women help each other in love-perplexities? Do 
women scheme, intrigue, make little plans, tell little fibs, 
provide little amorous opportunities, hang up the rope- 
ladder, coax, wheedle, mystify the guardian or Abigail, 
and turn their attention away while Strephon and Chloe 
are billing and cooing in the twilight, or whisking off in 
the postchaise to Gretna Green? My dear young folks, 
some people there are of this nature; and some kind 
souls who have loved tenderly and truly in their own 
time, continue ever after to be kindly and tenderly 
disposed towards their young successors, when they 
begin to play the same pretty game.— Virginians, il. 276. 


WOMEN CARELESS OF MONEY. 
Few fond women feel money-distressed ; indeed you 
can hardly give a woman a greater pleasure than to bid 
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her pawn her diamonds for the man she loves ; and I 
remember hearing Mr. Congreve say of my Lord Marl- 
borough, that the reason why my lord was so successful 
with women as a young man, was because he took 
money of them. “There are few men who will make 
such a sacrifice for them,” says Mr. Congreve, who knew 
_ a part of the sex pretty well.—Zsmond, 140. 


MOTHERS-IN-LAW. 


Noble is the hatred of ladies who stand in this rela- 
tion to each other ; each sees what injury the other 
is inflicting upon her darling child ; each mistrusts, 
detests, and to her offspring privily abuses the arts and 
crimes of the other. A house with a wife is often warm _ 
enough ; a house with a wife and her mother is rather 
warmer than any spot.on the known globe ; a house 
with two mothers-in-law is so excessively hot, that it can 
be likened to no place on earth at all, but one must go 
lower for a simile-—A Shabby Genteel Story, 65. 


BEAUTY’S AUTUMN. 


Even in the lovely sex, who has not remarked how 
painful is that period of a woman’s life when she is passing 
out of her bloom, and thinking about giving up her posi- 
tion as a beauty? What sad injustice and stratagems 
she has to perpetrate during the struggle! She hides 
away her daughters in the school-room, she makes them 


wear cruel pinafores, and dresses herself in the garb 
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which they ought to assume. She is obliged to distort 
the calendar, and to resort to all sorts of schemes and 
arts to hide, in her own person, the august and respect- 
able marks of time. Ah ! what is this revolt against nature 
but impotent blasphemy? Is not Autumn beautiful in 
its appointed season, that we are to be ashamed of her 
and paint her yellowing leaves pea-green? Let us, I 
say, take the fall of the year as it was made, serenely and 
sweetly, and await the time when Winter comes and the 
nights shut in. I know, for my part, many ladies who are 
far more agreeable and more beautiful too, now that they 


are no longer beauties.— Sketches and Travels in London, 
299. 


BEAUTIES AND BEASTS. 


How much finer a woman’s nature is than a man’s 
{by an Ordinance of Nature for the purpose no doubt 
devised), how much purer and less sensual than ours, is 
seen in that fact so consoling to misshapen men, to ugly 
men, to little men, to giants, to old men, to poor men, to 
men scarred with the small-pox, or ever so ungainly or un- 
fortunate—that their ill-looks or mishaps don’t influence 
women regarding them, and that the awkwardest fellow 
has a chance for a prize. Whereas, when we, brutes that 
we are, enter a room, we sidle up naturally towards the 
prettiest woman ; it is the pretty face and figure which 
attracts us ; it is not virtue, or merit, or mental charms, 
be they ever so great. When one reads the fairy tale of 
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Beauty and the Beast, no one is at all surprised at 
Beauty’s being moved by Beast’s gallantry, and devotion, 
and true-heartedness, and rewarding him with her own 
love at last. There was hardly any need to make him a 
lovely young Prince in a gold dress under his horns and 
bearskin. Beast as he was, but good Beast, loyal Beast, 
brave, affectionate, upright, generous, enduring Beast, 
she would have loved his ugly mug without any attraction 
at all. It is her nature to do so, God bless her! It 
was a man made the story, one of those twopenny-half- 
penny men-milliner moralists, who think that to have a 
handsome person and a title are the greatest gifts of 
fortune, and that a man is not complete unless he is a 
lord and has glazed boots. Or it may have been that 
the transformation alluded to did not actually take place, 
but was only spiritual, and in Beauty’s mind, and that, 
seeing before her loyalty, bravery, truth, and devotion, 
they became in her eyes lovely, and that she hugged 
her Beast with a perfect contentment to the end.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 309. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Have you not remarked the immense works of art 
that women get through? The worsted-work sofas, the 
counterpanes patched or knitted (but these are among 
the old-fashioned in the country), the bushels of pin- 
cushions, the albums. they laboriously fill, the tremendous 
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pieces of music they practise, the thousand other fiddle- 
faddles which occupy the attention of the dear souls— 
nay, have we not seen them seated of evenings in a squad 
or company, Louisa employed at the worsted-work before 
mentioned, Eliza at the pincushions, Amelia at card-racks 
or filagree matches, and, in the midst, Theodosia with 
one of the candles, reading out a novel aloud? Ah! 
my dear sir, mortal creatures must be very hard put to it 
for amusement, be sure of that, when they are forced to 
gather together in a company and hear novels read aloud ! 
They only do it because they can’t help it, depend upon 
it: it is a sad life, a poor pastime. Mr. Dickens, in his 
American book, tells of the prisoners at the silent prison, 
how they had ornamented their rooms, some of them 
with a frightful prettiness and elaboration. Women’s 
fancy-work is of this sort often—only prison work, done 
because there was no other exercising-ground for their 
poor little thoughts and fingers ; and hence these won- 
derful pincushions are executed, these counterpanes 
woven, these sonataslearned. By everything sentimental, 
when I see two kind, innocent, fresh-cheeked young 
women go to a piano, and sit down opposite to it upon 
two chairs piled with more or less music-books (accord- 
ing to their convenience), and, so seated, go through a 
set of double-barrelled variations upon this or that tune 
by Herz or Kalkbrenner,—I say, far from receiving any 
satisfaction at the noise made by the performance, my 
H 
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too susceptible heart is given up entirely to bleeding for 
the performers. What hours, and weeks, nay, prepara- 
tory years of study, has that infernal jig cost them! 
What sums has papa paid, what scoldings has mamma 
administered (“Lady Bullblock does not play herself,” 
Sir Thomas says, “but she has naturally the finest ear 
for music ever known !”); what evidences of slavery, in 
a word, are there! It is the condition of the young 
lady’s existence. She breakfasts at eight, she does 
“‘Mangnall’s Questions ” with the governess till ten, she 
practises till one, she walks in the square with bars round 
her till two, then she practises again, then she sews or 
hems, or reads French, or Hume’s “ History,” then she 
comes down to play to papa, because he likes music 
whilst he is asleep after dinner, and then it is bed-time, 
and the morrow is another day with what are called the 
same “duties” to be gone through. A friend of mine 
went to call at a nobleman’s house the other day, and 
one of the young ladies of the house came into the room 
with a tray on her head ; this tray was to give Lady 
Maria a graceful carriage. Mon Dieu! and who knows 
but at that moment Lady Bell was at work with a pair of 
her dumb namesakes, and Lady Sophy lying flat on a 
stretching-board P—Jen’s Wives, 222. 
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ENGLISH LADIES. 


I do not mean to tell you that there are no women 
in the world vulgar and ill-humoured, rancorous and 
narrow-minded, mean schemers, son-in-law hunters, 
slaves of fashion, hypocrites ; but I do respect, admire, 
and almost worship good women ; and I think there is a 
very fair number of such to be found in this world, and I 
have no doubt, in every educated Englishman’s circle 
of society, whether he finds that circle in palaces in 
Belgravia and May Fair, in snug little suburban villas, in 
ancient comfortable old Bloomsbury, or in back parlours 
behind the shop. It has been my fortune to meet with 
excellent English ladies in every one of these places— 
wives graceful and affectionate, matrons tender and good, 
daughters happy and pure-minded, and I urge the society 
of such on you, because I defy you to think evil in their 
company. Walk into the drawing-room of Lady Z., that 
great lady: look at her charming face, and hear her 
voice. You know that she can’t but be good, with such 
a face and such a voice. She is one of those fortunate 
beings on whom it has pleased Heaven to bestow all sorts 
of its most precious gifts and richest worldly favours, 
With what grace she receives you; with what a frank 
kindness and natural sweetness and dignity !_ Her looks, 
her motions, her words, her thoughts, all seem to be 
beautiful and harmonious quite. See her with her 

H2 
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children, what woman can be more simple and loving? 
After you have talked to her for a while, you very likely 
find that she is ten times as well read as you are: she 
has a hundred accomplishments which she is not in the 
least anxious to show off, and makes no more account of 
them than of her diamonds, or of the splendour round 
about her—to all of which she is born, and has a happy, 
admirable claim of nature and possession—admirable 
and happy for her and for us too ; for is it not a happi- 
ness for us to admire her? Does anybody grudge her 
excellence to that paragon? Sir, we may be thankful to 
be admitted to contemplate such consummate goodness. 
and beauty : and as in looking at a fine landscape or a 
fine work of art, every generous heart must be delighted 
and improved, and ought to feel grateful afterwards, so 
one may feel charmed and thankful for having the oppor- 
tunity of knowing an almost perfect woman. Madam, if 
the gout and the custom of the world permitted, I would 
kneel down and kiss the hem of your ladyship’s robe. 
To see your gracious face is a comfort—to see you walk 
to your carriage is a holiday. Drive her faithfully, 
O thou silver-wigged coachman ! drive to all sorts of 
splendours and honours and royal festivals. And for us, 
let us be glad that we should have the privilege to admire 
her.— Sketches and Travels in London, 220. 
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WOMAN SLAVES. 


I hope the ladies will not take my remarks in ill part. 
If I die for it, I must own that I don’t think they have 
fair play. In the bargain we make with them I don’t 
think they get their rights. And as a labourer noto- 
riously does more by the piece than he does by the day, 
and a free man works harder than a slave, so I doubt 
whether we get the most out of our women by enslaving 
them as we do by law and custom. There are some 
folks who would limit the range of women’s duties to 
little more than a kitchen range—others who like them 
to administer to our delectation in a ball-room, and 
permit them to display dimpled shoulders and flowing 
ringlets—just as you have one horse for a mill, and 
another for the Park. But in whatever way we like 
them, it is for our use somehow that we have women 
brought up ; to work for us, or to shine for us, or tu 
dance for us, or what not? It would not have been 
thought shame of our fathers fifty years ago, that they 
could not make a custard or a pie, but our mothers 
would have been rebuked had they been ignorant on 
these matters. Why should not you and I be ashamed 
now because we cannot make our own shoes, or cut out 
our own breeches? We know better : we can get cob- 
blers and tailors to do that—and it was we who made the 
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laws for women, who, we are in the habit of saying, are 
not so clever as we are.— Sketches and Travels in London, 
271. 

LADIES SOCIETY. 

All amusements of youth, to which virtuous women 
are not admitted, are, rely on it, deleterious in their 
nature. All men who avoid female society, have dull 
perceptions and are stupid, or have gross tastes and 
revolt against what is pure. Your Clubswaggerers who 
are sucking the butts of billiard-cues all night call female 
society insipid. Sir, poetry is insipid to a yokel ; beauty 
has no charms for a blind man: music does not please 
an unfortunate brute who does not know one tune from 
another—and, as a true epicure is hardly ever tired of 
water-souchy and brown bread and butter, I protest I 
can sit for a whole night talking to a well-regulated kindly 
woman about her girl coming out, or her boy at Eton, 
and like the evening’s entertainment. 

One of the great benefits a young man may derive 
from women’s society is, that he is bound to be re- 
spectful to them. The habit is of great good to your 
moral man, depend on it. Our education makes of us 
the most eminently selfish men in the world. We fight 
for ourselves, we push for ourselves ; we cut the best 
slices out of the joint at club-dinners for ourselves ; we 
yawn for ourselves and light our pipes, and say we won’t 
go out: we prefer ourselves and our ease—and the 
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greatest good that comes to a man from woman’s society 
1s, that he has to think of somebody besides himself— 
somebody to whom he is bound to be constantly atten- 
tive and respectful. Certainly I don’t want my dear Bob 
to associate with those of the other sex whom he doesn’t 
and can’t respect: that is worse than billiards : worse 
than tavern brandy-and-water : worse than smoking 
selfishness at home. But I vow I would rather see you 
turning over the leaves of Miss Fiddlecombe’s music- 
book all night, than at billiards, or smoking, or brandy- 
and-water, or all three.— Sketches and Travels in London, 
214. 
WOMAN TO WOMAN. 


Speaking parenthetically, and, for his own part, the 
present chronicler cannot help putting in a little respect- 
ful remark here, and signifying his admiration of the 
conduct of ladies towards one another, and of the things 
which they say, which they forbear to say, and which 
they say behind each other’s backs. With what smiles 
and curtseys they stab each other! with what compli- 
ments they hate each other ! with what determination of 
long-suffering they won’t be offended! with what inno- 
cent dexterity they can drop the drop of poison into the 
cup of conversation, hand round the goblet, smiling, to 
the whole family to drink, and make the dear domestic 
circle miserable !— Virginians, i. 1206. 
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PRETTY FACES. 


It zs the pretty face which creates sympathy in the 
hearts of men, those wicked rogues. A woman may 
possess the wisdom and chastity of Minerva, and we give 
no heed to her, if she has a plain face. What folly will 
not a pair of bright eyes make pardonable? What dul- 
ness may not red lips and sweet accents render pleasant ? 
And so, with their usual sense of justice, ladies argue 
that because a woman is handsome, therefore she is a 
fool. Oh ladies, ladies! there are some of you who are 
neither handsome nor wise.— Vanity Fair, ii. 34. 


FEMALE TYRANTS. 


Who has not seen how women bully women ?_ What 
tortures have men to endure, comparable to those daily 
repeated shafts of scorn and cruelty with which poor 
women are riddled by the tyrants of their sex ?P— 
Vanity Fair, i. 356. 


A VERY GREAT COMPLIMENT. 


Has the beloved reader, in his experience of society, 
never heard similar remarks by good-natured female 
friends ; who always wonder what you cam see in Miss 
Smith that is so fascinating ; or what cou/d induce Major 
Jones to propose for that silly insignificant simpering 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll face 
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to recommend her? What is there in a pair of pink 
cheeks and blue eyes forsooth? these dear Moralists ask, 
and hint wisely that the gifts of genius, the accomplish- 
ments of the mind, the mastery of Mangnall’s Questions, 
and a ladylike knowledge of botany and geology, the 
knack of making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas 
in the Herz-manner, and so forth, are far more valuable 
endowments for a female, than those fugitive charms 
which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It is quite 
edifying to hear women speculate upon the worthlessness 
and the duration of beauty. 

But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those 
hapless creatures who suffer under the misfortune of 
good looks ought to be continually put in mind of the 
fate which awaits them ; and though, very likely, the 
heroic female character which ladies admire is a more 
glorious and beautiful object than the kind, fresh, smiling, 
artless, tender little domestic goddess, whom men are 
inclined to worship—yet the latter and inferior sort of 
women must have this consolation—that the men do 
admire them after all; and that, in spite of all our kind 
friends’ warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate 
error and folly, and shall to the end of the chapter. 
Indeed, for my own part, though I have been repeatedly 
told by persons for whom I have the greatest respect, 
that Miss Brown is an insignificant chit, and Mrs. White 
has nothing but her Zetit minots chiffonné, and Mrs. Black 
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has not a word to say for herself ; yet I know that I have 
had the most delightful conversations with Mrs. Black 
(of course, my dear Madam, they are inviolable): I see 
all the men in a cluster round Mrs. White’s chair: all 
the young fellows battling to dance with Miss Brown ; 
and so I am tempted to think that to be despised 


by her sex is a very great compliment to a woman.— 
Vanity Fair, i. 113. 


WOMEN AS CUSTODIANS OF VIRTUE. 


Women are cruel critics in cases such as that in 
which poor Fanny was implicated ; and we like them to 
be so ; for, besides the guard which a man places round 
his own harem, and the defences which a woman has in 
her heart, her faith, and honour, hasn’t she all her own 
friends of her own sex to keep watch that she does not 
go astray, and to tear her to pieces if she is found erring? 
When our Mahmouds or Selims of Baker Street or 
Belgrave Square visit their Fatimas with condign punish- 
ment, their mothers sew up Fatima’s sack for her, and 
her sisters and sisters-in-law see her well under water. 
And this present writer does not say nay ; he protests 
most solemnly, he is a Turk too. He wears a turban 
and a beard like another, and is all for the sack practice, 
Bismillah! But O you spotless, who have the right 
of capital punishment vested in you, at least be very 
cautious that you make away with the proper (if so she 
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may be called) person. Be very sure of the fact before 
you order the barge out: and don’t pop your subject 
into the Bosphorus, until you are quite certain that she 
deserves it. This is all I would urge in poor Fatima’s 
behalf—absolutely all—not a word more, by the beard of 
the Prophet. If she’s guilty, down with her—heave over 
the sack, away with it into the Golden Horn bubble and 
squeak, and justice being done, give way, men, and let 
us pull back to supper.— Pendennis, ii. 162. 


O YOU POOR WOMEN! 


O you poor secret martyrs and victims, whose life is 
a torture, who are stretched on racks in your bedrooms, 
and who lay your heads down on the block daily at the 
drawing-room table ; every man who watches your pains, 
or peers into those dark places where the torture is. 
administered to you, must pity you—and—and thank 
God that he has a beard. I recollect seeing, years ago, 
at the prisons for idiots and madmen at Bicétre, near 
Paris, a poor wretch bent down under the bondage of his 
imprisonment and his personal infirmity, to whom one of 
our party gave a halfpennyworth of snuff in a cornet or 
“screw” of paper. The kindness was too much for the 
poor epileptic creature. Hecried in an anguish of delight 
and gratitude: if anybody gave you and me a thousand 
a year, or saved our lives, we could not be so affected. 
And so, if you properly tyrannize over a woman, you will 
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find a halfp’orth of kindness act upon her, and bring 
tears into her eyes, as though you were an angel benefit- 
ing her.— Vanity Fair, ii. 241. 


BENEATH THE SURFACE. 


There are things we do and know perfectly well in 
Vanity Fair, though we never speak of them: as the 
Ahrimanians worship the devil, but don’t mention him : 
and a polite public will no more bear to read an authen- 
tic description of vice than a truly-refined English or 
American female will permit the word breeches to be 
pronounced in her chaste hearing. And yet, Madam, 
both are walking the world before our faces every day, 
without much shocking us. If you were to blush every 
time they went by, what complexions you would have ! 
It is only when their naughty names are called out that 
your modesty has any occasion to show alarm or sense 
of outrage, and it has been the wish of the present writer, 
all through this story, deferentially to submit to the 
fashion at present prevailing, and only to hint at the 
existence of wickedness in a light, easy, and agreeable 
manner, so that nobody’s fine feelings may be offended. 
I defy any one to say that our Becky, who has certainly 
some vices, has not been presented to the public in a 
perfectly genteel and inoffensive manner. In describing 
this syren, singing and smiling, coaxing and cajoling, the 
author, with modest pride, asks his readers all round, 
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has he once forgotten the laws of politeness, and showed 
the monster’s hideous tail above water? No! Those 
who like may peep down under waves that are \pretty 
transparent, and see it writhing and twirling, diabciically 
hideous and slimy, flapping amongst bones, or curling 
round corpses: but above the water-line, I ask, has not 
everything been proper, agreeable, and decorous, and 
has any the most squeamish immoralist in Vanity Fair a 
right to cry fie? When, however, the syren disappears 
and dives below, down among the dead men, the water 
of course grows turbid over her, and it is labour lost to 
look into it ever so curiously. They look pretty enough 
when they sit upon a rock, twanging their harps and 
combing their hair, and sing, and beckon to you to come 
and hold the looking-glass ; but when they sink into 
their native element, depend on it those mermaids are 
about no good, and we had best not examine the fiendish 
marine cannibals, revelling and feasting on their wretched 


pickled victims.— Vanity Fair, ii. 316. 


THE INfUSTICE OF WOMEN TO WOMEN. 


She has been domineered over hitherto by vulgar 
intellects. It is the lot of many a2 woman. And as 
every one of the dear sex is the rival of the rest of her 
kind, timidity passes for folly in their charitable judg- 
ments ; and gentleness for dulness ; and silence—which 
is but timid denial of the unwelcome assertion of ruling 
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folks, and tacit protestantism—above all, finds no mercy 
at the hands of the female Inquisition. ‘Thus, my dear 
and civilized reader, if you and I were to find ourselves 
this evening in a society of greengrocers, let us say: it is 
probable that our conversation would not be brilliant ; if, 
on the other hand, a greengrocer should find himself at 
your refined and polite tea-table, where everybody was 
saying witty things, and everybody of fashion and repute 
tearing her friends to pieces in the most delightful 
manner, it is possible that the stranger would not be 
very talkative, and by no means interesting or interested. 
Vanity Fair, ii. 298. 


WOMEN AT WEDDINGS. 


A marriage, or a refusal, or a proposal, thrills through 
‘a whole household of women, and sets all their hysterical 
‘sympathies at work. As an observer of human nature, I 
regularly frequent St. George’s, Hanover Square, during 
the genteel marriage season ; and though I have never. 
seen the bridegroom’s male friends give way to tears, or 
the beadles and officiating clergy any way affected, yet it 
is not at all uncommon to see women who are not in the 
least concerned in the operations going on—old ladies 
who are long past marrying, stout middle-aged females 
with plenty of sons and daughters, let alone pretty young 
creatures in pink bonnets, who are on their promotion, 
and may naturally take an interest in the ceremony,—I 
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say it is quite common to see the women present piping, 
sobbing, sniffling ; hiding their little faces in their little 
useless pockethandkerchiefs ; and heaving, old and young, 
with emotion. When my friend, the fashionable John 
Pimlico, married the lovely Lady Belgravia Green Parker, 
the excitement was so general, that even the little snuffy 
old pew-opener who let me into the seat was in tears. 
And wherefore? I inquired of my own soul: she was 
not going to be married.— Vanity Fair, i. 160. 


THE SMALL MISERIES OF WOMEN, 


The poor thing did not know her own situation ; her 
misery was dumb and patient ; it is such as thousands 
and thousands of women in our society bear, and pine, 
and die of ; made up of sums of small tyrannies, and 
long indifference, and bitter wearisome injustice, more 
dreadful to bear than any tortures that we of the stronger 
sex are pleased tocry A?! AT! about. In our intercourse 
with the world—(which is conducted with that kind of 
cordiality that we see in Sir Harry and my lady in a 
comedy—a couple of painted, grinning fools, talking parts 
that they have learned out of a book,)—as we sit and 
look at the smiling actors, we get a glimpse behind the 
scenes from time to time; and alas for the wretched 
nature that appears there !—among women especially, 
who deceive even more than men, having more to 
hide, feeling more, living more than we who have our 
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business, pleasure, ambition, which carries us abroad. 
Ours are the great strokes of misfortune, as they are 
called, and theirs the small miseries. While the male 
thinks, labours, and battles without, the domestic woes 
and wrongs are the lot of the women ; and the little ills 
are so bad, so infinitely fiercer and bitterer than the great, 
that I would not change my condition—no, not to be 
Helen, Queen Elizabeth, Mrs. Coutts, or the luckiest she 
in history.—A Shabby Genteel Story, 12. 


SLAVERY OF WOMEN. 


How many thousands of people are there, women for 
the most part, who are doomed to endure this long 
slavery ?—who are hospital nurses without wages—-sis- 
ters of Charity, if you like, without the romance and 
the sentiment of sacrifice,—who strive, fast, watch, and 
suffer, unpitied ; and fade away ignobly and unknown. 

The hidden and awful Wisdom which apportions the 
destinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast 
down the tender, good, and wise; and to set up the 
selfish, the foolish, or the wicked. Oh, be humble, my 
brother, in your prosperity! Be gentle with those who 
are less lucky, if not more deserving. Think, what right 
have you to be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of 
temptation, whose success may be a chance, whose rank 
may be an ancestor’s accident, whose prosperity is very 
likely a satire.— Vanity Fair, ii. 242. 
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MAN'S AND WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Love is an hour with us: it is all night and all day 
with awoman. Damon has taxes, sermon, parade, tailors’ 
bills, parliamentary duties, and the deuce knows what to 
think of ; Delia has to think about Damon—Damon is 
the oak (or the post), and stands up, and Delia is the ivy 
or the honeysuckle whose arms twine about him. Is it 
not so, Delia? Is it not your nature to creep about 
his feet and kiss them, to twine round his trunk and hang 
there ; and Damon’s to stand like a British man with his 
hands in his breeches pocket, while the pretty fond parasite 
clings round him ?—Pendennis, ii. 196. 


FEMALE MARTYRS. 


What do men know about women’s martyrdoms? We 
should go mad had we to endure the hundredth part of 
those daily pains which are meekly borne by many women. 
Ceaseless slavery meeting with no reward ; constant 
gentleness and kindness met by cruelty as constant ; love, 
labour, patience, watchfulness, without even so much as 
the acknowledgment of a good word ; all this, how many 
of them have to bear in quiet, and appear abroad with 
cheerful faces as if they felt nothing. Tender slaves 
that they are, they must needs be hypocrites and weak. 
Vanity Fair, ii. 237. 
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TIMID AND. TYRANTS. 


I know few things more affecting than that timorous 
debasement and self-humiliation of a woman. How she 
owns that it is she and not the man who is guilty : how 
she takes all the faults on her side: how she courts in a 
manner punishment for the wrongs which she has not 
committed, and persists in shielding the real culprit! It 
is those who injure women who get the most kind- 
ness from them—they are born timid and tyrants, 
and maltreat those who are humblest before them.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 158. 


WOMEN’S KIND SPECTACLES. 


What a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it 
has been that, for the most part, our womankind are not 
endowed with the faculty of finding us out! Zyhey don’t 
doubt, and probe, and weigh, and take your measure. 
Lay down this paper, my benevolent friend and reader, 
go into your drawing-room now, and utter a joke ever so 
old, and I wager sixpence the ladies there will all begin 
to laugh. Go to Brown’s house, and tell Mrs. Brown 
and the young ladies what you think of him, and see 
what a welcome you will get! In like manner, let him 
come to your house, and tell your good lady his candid 
opinion of you, and fancy how she will receive him ! 
Would you have your wife and children know you exactly 
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for what you are, and esteem you precisely at your worth ? 
If so, my friend, you will live in a dreary house, and you 
will have but a chilly fireside. Do you suppose the 
people round it don’t see your homely face as under a 
glamour, and, as it were, with a halo of love round it ? 
You don’t fancy you ave, as you seem to them? No 
such thing, my man. Put away that monstrous conceit, 
and be thankful that ‘Aey have not found you out.— 
Roundabout Papers, 111. 


A WARNING. 


O Clarissas of this life, O you poor little ignorant 
vain foolish maidens! if you did but know the way in 
which the Lovelaces speak of you: if you could but hear 
Jack talking to Tom across the coffee-room of a Club ; 
or see Ned taking your poor little letters out of his cigar- 
case, and handing them over to Charley, and Billy, and 
Harry across the mess-room table, you would not be so 
eager to write, or so ready to listen! There’s a sort of 
crime which is not complete unless the lucky rogue 
boasts of it afterwards ; and the man who betrays your 
honour in the first place, is pretty sure, remember that, to 


betray your secret too.—Fendennis, il. 180. 
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HYPOCRISY OF WOMEN, 


IN PRAISE OF HYPOCRISY, 


THE best of women are hypocrites. We don’t know 
how much they hide from us: how watchful they are 
when they seem most artless and confidential : how often 
those frank smiles which they wear so easily, are traps to 
cajole or elude or disarm—I don’t mean in your mere 
coquettes, but your domestic models, and paragons of 
female virtue. Who has not seen a woman hide the dull- 
ness of a stupid husband, or coax the fury of a savage 
one? We accept this amiable slavishness, and praise a 
woman for it : we call this pretty treachery truth. A good 
housewife is of necessity a humbug ; and Cornelia’s hus- 
band was hoodwinked, as Potiphar was—only in a dif- 
ferent way.— Vanity Fair, i. 179. 


KEEPING A CHEERFUL FACE. 
Tis a hard task for women in life, that mask which 
the world bids them wear. But there is no greater crime 
than for a woman who is ill-used and unhappy to show that 
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she is so. The world is quite relentless about bidding her 
to keep a cheerful face ; and our women, like the Malabar 
wives, are forced to go smiling and painted to sacrifice 
themselves with their husbands ; their relations being 
the most eager to push them on to their duty, and, under 
their shouts and applauses, to smother and hush their 


cries of pain.—Zsmond, tog. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR ET NOS, ETC. 


My fair young readers, who have seen a half-dozen 
of seasons, can you call to mind the time when you 
had such a friendship for Emma Tomkins, that you were 
always at the Tomkins’s, and notes were constantly passing 
between your house and hers? When her brother, Paget 
Tomkins, returned to India, did not your intimacy with 
Emma fall off? If your younger sister is not in the room, 
I know you will own as much to me. I think you are 
always deceiving yourselves and other people. I think 
the motive you put forward is very often not the real one ; 
though you will confess, neither to yourself, nor to any 
human being, what the real motive is. I think that what 
you desire you pursue, and are as selfish in your way as 
your bearded fellow-creatures are. And as for the truth 
being in you, of all the women in a great acquaintance, I 
protest there are but—never mind. A perfectly honest 
woman, a woman who never flatters, who never manages, 
who never cajoles, who never conceals, wha never uses 
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her eyes, who never speculates on the effect which she 
produces, who never is conscious of unspoken admiration, 
what a monster, I say, would such a female be! Miss 
Hopkins, you have been a coquette since you were a year 
old ; you worked on your papa’s friends in the nurse’s 
arms by the fascination of your lace frock and pretty new 
sash and shoes; when you could just toddle, you prac- 
tised your arts upon other children in the square, poor 
little lambkins sporting among the daisies ; and unc in 
ovilia, mox in reluctantes dracones, proceeding from the 
lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts upon 
Captain Paget Tomkins, who behaved so ill, and went to 
India without—without making those proposals which 
of course you never expected. Your intimacy was with 
Emma. It has cooled. Your sets are different. The 
Tomkinses are not gute, &c. &c. You believe Captain 
Tomkins married a Miss O’Grady, &c. &c. Ah, my 
pretty, my sprightly Miss Hopkins, be gentle in your 
judgment of your neighbours !—/Vewcomes, ii. 96. 


MEN INFERIOR HYPOCRITES. 


I protest the great ills of life are nothing —the loss of 
your fortune is a mere flea-bite ; the loss of your wife— 
how many men have supported it, and married comfort- 
ably afterwards! It is not what you lose, but what you 
have daily to bear, that is hard. I can fancy nothing 
more cruel, after a long easy life of bachelorhood, than 
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to have to sit day after day with a dull handsome woman 
opposite ; to have to answer her speeches about the 
weather, housekeeping, and what not ; to smile appro- 
priately when she is disposed to be lively (that laughing 
at the jokes is the hardest part), and to model your con- 
versation so as to suit her intelligence, knowing that a 
word used out of its downright signification will not be 
understood by your fair breakfast-maker. Women go 
through this simpering and smiling life, and bear it quite 
easily. Theirs is a life of hypocrisy. What good woman 
does not laugh at her husband’s or father’s jokes and 
stories time after time, and would not laugh at breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner, if he told them? Filattery is their 
nature—to coax, flatter, and sweetly befool some one is 
every woman’s business. She is none if she declines 
this office. But men are not provided with such powers 
of humbug or endurance—they perish and pine away 
miserably when bored—or they slink off to the club or 
public-house for comfort.—/Vewcomes, ii. 21. 


SOCIAL SELF-CONTROL. 


In her griefs, in her rages, in the pains and anguish of 
wrong and desertion, how a woman remembers to smile, 
curtsey, caress, dissemble ! How resolutely they dis- 
charge the social proprieties ; how they have a word, or 
a hand, or a kind little speech or reply for the passing 
acquaintance who crosses unknowing the path of the 
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tragedy, drops a light airy remark or two (happy self- 
satisfied rogue !), and passes on. He passes on, and 
thinks : “ That woman was rather pleased with what I 
said. That joke I made was rather neat. I do really 
think Lady Maria looks rather favourably at me, and she’s 
a dev'lish fine woman, begad she is!” O you wiseacre ! 
Virginians, 1. 244. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


YOUTHFUL FRIENDSHIP. 


CULTIVATE kindly, reader, those friendships of your 
youth: it is only in that generous time that they are 
formed. How different the intimacies of after days are, 
and how much weaker the grasp of your own hand after 
it has been shaken about in twenty years’ commerce with 
the world, and has squeezed and dropped a thousand 
equally careless palms! As you can seldom fashion 
your tongue to speak a new language after twenty, the 
heart refuses to receive friendship pretty soon: it gets 
too hard to yield to the impression.—endennis, ii. 263. 


THE MAGNETISM OF FRIENDSHIP. 


What is the secret mesmerism which friendship 
possesses, and under the operation of which a person 
ordinarily sluggish, or cold, or timid, becomes wise, 
active, and resolute, in another’s behalf? As Alexis, 
after a few passes from Dr. Elliotson, despises pain, reads 
with the back of his head, sees miles off, looks into next 
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week, and performs other wonders, of which, in his own 
private normal condition, he is quite incapable ; so you 
see, in the affairs of the world and under the magnetism 
of friendship, the modest man become bold, the shy 
confident, the lazy active, or the impetuous prudent and 
peaceful. What is it, on the other hand, that makes the 
lawyer eschew his own cause, and call in his learned 
brother as an adviser? And what causes the doctor, 
when ailing, to send for his rival, and not sit down and 
examine his own tongue in the chimney-glass, or write 
his own prescription at his study-table? I throw out 
these queries for intelligent readers to answer, who know, 
at once, how credulous we are, and how sceptical, how 
soft and how obstinate, how firm for others and how 
diffident about ourselves.— Vanity Fair, i. 234. 


SELFISH BUT NOT UNFRIENDLY. 


However much they like each other, men in the 
London world see their friends but seldom. The place 
is so vast that even next door is distant ; the calls of 
business, society, pleasure, so multifarious that mere 
friendship can get or give but an occasional shake of the 
hand in the hurried moments of passage. Men must live 
their lives ; and are perforce selfish, but not unfriendly. 
At a great need you know where to look for your friend, 
and he that he is secure of you.—/Vewcomes, ii. 385. 
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FEW FRIENDS. 


Some folks say the world is heartless : he who says so 
either prates commonplaces (the most likely and chari- 
table suggestion), or is heartless himself, or is most 
singular and unfortunate in having made no friends. 
Many such a reasonable mortal cannot have ; our nature, 
I think, not sufficing for that sort of polygamy. How 
many persons would you have to deplore your death ; or 
whose death would you wish to deplore? Could our 
hearts let in such a harem of dear friendships, the mere 
changes and recurrences of grief and mourning would be 
intolerable, and tax our lives beyond their value. Ina 
word, we carry our own burden in the world ; push and 
struggle along on our own affairs ; are pinched by our 
own shoes—though heaven forbid we should not stop 
and forget ourselves sometimes when a friend cries out in 
his distress, or we can help a poor stricken wanderer in 
his way. As for good women—these, my worthy reader, 
are different from us—the nature of these is to love, 
and to do kind offices and devise untiring charities.— 


Newcomes, ii. 386. 


OUT OF SIGHT OUT OF MIND. 
To Londoners everything seems to have happened 
but yesterday ; nobody has time to miss his neighbour 
who goes away. People go to the Cape, or on a cam- 
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paign, or on a tour round the world, or to India, and 
return with a wife and two or three children, and we 
fancy it was only the other day they left us, so engaged 
is every man in his individual speculations, studies, 
struggles ; so selfish does our life make us :—‘elfish, but 
not ill-natured. We are glad to see an old friend, 
though we do not weep when he leaves us. We humbly 
acknowledge, if fate calls us away likewise, that we are no 
more missed than any other atom.—lVewcomes, ii. 16. 


SHAM FRIENDS. 


Better to be alone in the world and utterly friendless, 
than to have sham friends and no sympathy ; ties of 
kindred which bind one as it were to the corpse of rela- 
tionship, and oblige one to bear through life the weight 
and the embraces of this lifeless, cold connexion.— 
A Shabby Genteel Story, 13. 


“4 FEMALE FRIEND.” 


An article as necessary to a lady in this position as 
her brougham or her bouquet, is her companion. I have 
always admired the way in which the tender creatures, 
who cannot exist without sympathy, hire an exceedingly 
plain friend of their own sex from whom they are almost 
inseparable. The sight of that inevitable woman in her 
faded gown seated behind her dear friend in the opera- 
box, or occupying the back seat of the barouche, is 
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always a wholesome and moral one to me, as jolly a 
reminder as that of the Death’s-head which figured in 
the repasts of Egyptian dons-vivants, a strange sardonic 
memorial of Vanity Fair. What?—even battered, bra- 
zen, beautiful, conscienceless, heartless Mrs. Firebrace, 
whose father died of her shame ; even lovely, daring Mrs. 
Mantrap, who will ride at any fence which any man in 
England will take, and who drives her greys in the Park, 
while her mother keeps a huckster’s stall in Bath still ;— 
even those who are so bold, one might fancy they could 
face anything, dare not face the world without a female 
friend. They must have somebody to cling to, the 
affectionate creatures! And you will hardly see them in 
any public place without a shabby companion in a dyed 
silk, sitting somewhere in the shade close beside them.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 18. 


FRIENDSHIP IN YOUTH AND IN AGE. 

In this past year’s diary is there any precious day 
noted on which you have made a new friend? This is 
a piece of good fortune bestowed but grudgingly on the 
_old. After a certain age a new friend is a wonder, like 
Sarah’s child. Aged persons are seldom capable of 
bearing friendships. Do you remember how warmly you 
loved Jack and Tom when you were at school ; what a 
passionate regard you had for Ned when you were at 
college, and the immense letters you wrote to each other ? 
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How often do you write, now that postage costs nothing ? 
There is the age of blossoms and sweet budding green ; 
the age of generous summer; the autumn when the 
leaves drop ; and then winter, shivering and _ bare. 
Quick, children, and sit at my feet: for they are cold, 
very cold: and it seems as if neither wine nor worsted 
will warm ’em.—oundabout Papers, 157. 


FEW FRIENDS MADE AFTER BOYHOOD. 


Here is, no doubt, the reason why a man, after the 
period of his boyhood, or first youth, makes so few 
friends. Want and ambition (new acquaintances which 
.are introduced to him along with his beard) thrust away 
all other society from him. Some old friends remain, it is 
true, but these are become as a habit—a part of your 
selfishness ; and, for new ones, they are as selfish as you 
are. Neither member of the new partnership has the 
capital of affection and kindly feeling, or can even afford 
the time that is requisite for the establishment of the new 
firm. Damp and chill the shades of the prison-house 
begin to close round us, and that “vision splendid ” 
which has accompanied our steps in our journey daily 
farther from the east, fades away and dies in the light 
of common day.—Critical Reviews, 351. 
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OLD LETTERS. 


EXCAVATION OF THE PAST, 


In the faded ink, on the yellow paper that may have 
crossed and recrossed oceans, that has lain locked in 
chests for years, and buried under piles of family archives, 
while your friends have been dying and your head has 
grown white—who has not disinterred mementoes like 
these—from which the past smiles at you so sadly, 
shimmering out of Hades an instant but to sink back 
again into the cold shades, perhaps with a faint, faint 
sound as of a remembered tone—a ghostly echo of a 
once familiar laughter? I was looking, of late, at a wall 
in the Naples Museum, whereon a boy of Herculaneum 
eighteen hundred years ago had scratched with a nail 
the figure of a soldier. I could fancy the child turning 
round and smiling on me after having done his etching. 
Which of us that is thirty years old has not had his 
Pompeii? Deep under ashes lies the Life of Youth— 
the careless Sport, the Pleasure and Passion, the darling 
Joy. You open an old letter-box and look at your own 
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childish scrawls, or your mother’s letters to you when 
you were at school; and excavate your heart. Oh me 
for the day when the whole city shall be bare and the 
chambers unroofed—and every cranny visible to the 
light above, from the Forum to the Lupanar !— 
Newcomes, i. 313. 


SATIRE OF OLD LETTERS. 


Perhaps in Vanity Fair there are no better satires 
than letters. Take a bundle of your dear friend’s of 
ten years back—your dear friend whom you hate now. 
Look at a file of your sister’s ! how you clung to each 
other till you quarrelled about the twenty-pound legacy ! 
Get down the round-hand scrawls of your son who has 
half-broken your heart with selfish undutifulness since ; 
or a parcel of your own, breathing endless ardour and 
love eternal, which were sent back by your mistress when 
she married the Nabob—your mistress for whom you 
now care no more than for Queen Elizabeth. ~ Vows, 
love, promises, confidences, gratitude, how queerly they 
read after a while! There ought to be a lawin Vanity 
Fair ordering the destruction of every written document 
(except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a certain brief 
and proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes 
who advertise indelible Japan ink should be made to 
perish along with their wicked discoveries, The best 
ink for Vanity Fair use would be one that faded utterly 
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in a couple of days, and left the paper clean and blank, 
so that you might write on it to somebody else.— 


Vanity Fair, i. 199. 


CLOSET-SKELETONS, 

Have you ever had a difference with a dear friend? 
How his letters, written in the period of love and con- 
fidence, sicken and rebuke you! What a dreary mourn- 
ing it is to dwell upon those vehement protests of dead 
affection! What lying epitaphs they make over the 
corpse of love! What dark, cruel comments upon Life 
and Vanities! Most of us have got or written drawers 
full of them. ‘They are closet-skeletons which we keep 
and shun.— Vanity Fair, i. 385. 


SACRED PAGES. 

Have you ever looked at your love-letters to Darby, 
when you were courting, dear Joan? They are sacred 
pages to read. You have his tied up somewhere in a 
faded ribbon. You scarce need spectacles as you look 
at them. The hair grows black ; the eyes moisten and 
brighten ; the cheeks filland blush again. I protest there 
is nothing so beautiful as Darby and Joan in the world. 
Philip, ii. 47. 


LADIES LETIERS. 
But if Osborne’s were short and soldierlike letters, it 
must be confessed, that were Miss Sedley’s letters to Mr. 
K 
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Osborne to be published, we should have to extend this 
novel to such a multiplicity of volumes as not the most 
sentimental reader could support ; that she not only filled 
sheets of large paper, but crossed them with the most 
astonishing perverseness ; that she wrote whole pages out 
of poetry-books without the least pity ; that she under- 
iined words and passages with quite a frantic emphasis ; 
and, in fine, gave the usual tokens of her condition. 
She wasn’t a heroine. Her letters were full of repetition. 
She wrote rather doubtful grammar sometimes, and in 
her verses took all sorts of liberties with the metre. But 
oh, mesdames, if you are not allowed to touch the heart 
sometimes in spite of syntax, and are not to be loved 
until you all know the difference between trimeter and 
tetrameter, may all Poetry go to the deuce, and every 
schoolmaster perish miserably !— Vanity Fair, i. 121. 


LOVE-LETTERS. 


There was scorn, scandal, jokes, appeals, protests of 
eternal fidelity ; the usual farrago, dear Madam, which 
you may remember you wrote to your Edward, when you 
were engaged to him, and before you became Mrs. Jones. 
Would you like those letters to be read by any one else ? 
Do you recollect what you said about the Misses Brown 
in two or three of those letters, and the unfavourable 
opinion you expressed of Mrs. Thompson’s character ? 
Do you happen to recall the words which you used 
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egarding Jones himself, whom you subsequently married 
for in consequence of disputes about the settlements your 
sngagement with Edward was broken off)? and would 
jou like Mr. J. to see those remarks? You know you 
youldn’t. Then be pleased to withdraw that imputation 
which you have already cast in your mind upon Lady 
Maria Esmond. No doubt her letters were very foolish, 
is most love-letters are, but it does not follow that there 
vas anything wrong in them. They are foolish when 
sritten by young folks to one another, and how much 
nore foolish when written by an old man to a young lass, 
m by an old lass toa young lad! No wonder Lady Maria 
hould not like her letters to be read. Why, the very 
pelling—but that didn’t matter so much in her ladyship’s 
lays, and people are just as foolish now, though they 
pell better. No, it is not the spelling which matters so 
nuch ; it is the writing at all. I for one, and for the 
uture, am determined never to speak or write my mind 
ut regarding anything or anybody. I intend to say of 
very woman that she is chaste and handsome ; of every 
aan that he is handsome, clever, and rich ; of every book 
hat it is delightfully interesting ; of Snobmore’s manners 
hat they are gentlemanlike ; of Screwby’s dinners that 
hey are luxurious ; of Jawkins’s conversation that it is 
vely and amusing ; of Xantippe that she has a sweet 
smper ; of Jezebel that her colour is natural ; of Blue- 


eard that he really was most indulgent to his wives, and 
KZ 
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that very likely they died of bronchitis. What? a word 
against the spotless Messalina? What an unfavourabie 
view of human nature! What? King Cheops was not a 
perfect monarch? O you railer at royalty and slanderer 
of all that is noble and good! When this book is con- 


cluded, I shall change the jaundiced livery which my — 


books have worn since I began to lisp in numbers, have ~ 


rose-coloured coats for them with cherubs on the cover, 
and all the characters within shall be perfect angels.— 


Virginians, 1. 322. 


BURN LETTEKS. 

Of what use keeping letters? I say, Burn, burn, 
burn. No heart-pangs. No reproaches. No yesterday. 
Was it happy, or miserable? To think of it is always 
melancholy.— Philip, i. 3.40. 
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OLD MEMORIES. 


NOTHING IS FORGOTTEN, 


We forget nothing. The memory sleeps, but wakens 
again; I often think how it shall be when, after the last 
sleep of death, the vévei//ée shall-arouse us for ever, and 
the past in one flash of self-consciousness rush back, like 
the soul revivified.—Esmond, 380. 


THE WAKING OF MEMORY. 


It is an old saying, that we forget nothing; as people 
n fever begin suddenly to talk the language of their 
nfancy, we are stricken by memory sometimes, and old 
iffections rush back on us as vivid as in the time when 
hey were our daily talk, when their presence gladdened 
yureyes, when their accents thrilled in our ears, when with 
yassionate tears and grief we flung ourselves upon their 
lopeless corpses. Parting is death, at least as far as life 
s concerned. A passion comes to an end ; it is carried 
ff in a coffin, or weeping in a post-chaise ; it drops out 
f life one way or other, and the earth-clods close over 
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it, and we see it no more. But it has been part of our 
souls, and itis eternal. Does amother not love her dead 
infant ? a man his lost mistress? with the fond wife nest- 
ling at his side,—yes, with twenty children smiling round 
her knee.—JVewcomes, 1. 178. 


EVER REMEMLERED. 


Who, in the course of his life, hath not been so be- 
witched, and worshipped some idol or another? Years 
after this passion hath been dead and buried, along with 
a thousand other worldly cares and ambitions, he who felt 
it can recall it out of its grave, and admire, almost as 
fondly as he did in his youth, that lovely queenly crea- 
ture. I invoke that beautiful spirit from the shades and 
love her still ; or rather I should say such a past is always 
present to a man ; such a passion once felt forms a part 
of his whole being, and cannot be separated from it ; it 
becomes a portion of the man of to-day, just as any great 
faith or conviction, the discovery of poetry, the awakening 
of religion, ever afterwards influences him ; just as the 
wound I had at Blenheim, and of which I wear the scar, 
hath become part of my frame and influenced my whole 
body, nay, spirit subsequently, though ’twas got and 
healed forty years ago. Parting and forgetting! What 
faithful heart can do these? Our great thoughts, our 
great affections, the Truths of our life, never leave us. 


Surely, they cannot separate from our consciousness ; 
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shall follow it whithersoever that shall go; and are of 
their nature divine and immortal.—Zsmond, 369. 


A RETROSPECT. 


At certain periods of life we live years of emotion in 
a few weeks—and look back on those times, as on great 
gaps between the old lifeand the new. You donot know 
how much you suffer in those critical maladies of the 
heart, until the disease is over and you look back on it 
afterwards. During the time, the suffering is at least 
sufferable. The day passes in more or less of pain, and 
the night wears away somehow. “Tis only in after days 
that we see what the danger has been—as a man out 
a-hunting or riding for his life looks at a leap, and wonders 
how he should have survived the taking of it. O dark 
months of grief and rage ! of wrong and cruel endurance ! 
Heis old now who recalls you. Longago he has forgiven 
and blest the soft hand that wounded him : but the mark is 
there, and the wound is cicatrized only—no time, tears, 
caresses, or repentance, can obliterate the scar. We are 
indocile to put up with grief, however. Lefictmus rates 
_ guassas:: we tempt the ocean again and again, and try 


upon new ventures.—LZsmond, 161. 


MEMORIES OF LIFE’S SPRING. 


Gentlemen and ladies of a certain age may remember 
the time when they indulged in these rapturous follies on 
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their own accounts ; when the praises of the charmer 
were for ever warbling from their lips or trickling from 
their pens ; when the flowers of life were in full bloom, 
and all the birds of spring were singing. The twigs are 
now bare, perhaps, and the leaves have fallen ; but, for all 
that, shall we not remember the vernal time? As for you, 
young people, whose May (or April, is it ?) has not com- 
menced yet, you need not be detained over other folks’ 
love-rhapsodies ; depend on it, when your spring-season 
arrives, kindly Nature will warm all your flowers into 
bloom, and rouse your glad bosoms to pour out their full 


song.— Virginians, ii. 196. 


FAREWELLS REMEMBERED. 


In later days, with what a strange feeling we re- 
member that last sight we have of the old friend ; that 
nod of farewell, and shake of the hand, that last look of 
the face and figure as the door closes on him, or the 
coach drives away !—/Vewcomes, ii. 45. 


REMEMBERING WITH ADVANTAGES. 


Does any young man read? does any old one re- 
member? does any wearied, worn, disappointed pulseless 
heart recall the time of its full beat and early throbbing? 
It is ever so many hundred years since some of us were 
young ; and we forget, but do not all forget. No, madam, 
we remember with advantages, as Shakspeare’s Harry 
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promised his soldiers they should do if they survived Agin- 
court and that day of St. Crispin. Worn old chargers 
turned out to grass, if the trumpet sounds over the hedge, 
may we not kick up our old heels, and gallop a minute or 
so about the paddock, till we are brought up roaring? I 
do not care for clown and pantaloon now, and think the 
fairy ugly, and her verses insufferable: but I like to see 
children at a pantomime. I do not dance, or eat supper 
any more ; but I like to watch Eugenio and Fiirtilla 
twirling round in a pretty waltz, or Lucinda and Ardentio 
pulling a cracker. Burn your little fingers, children ! 
Blaze out little kindly flames from each other’s eyes ! 
And then draw close together and read the motto (that 
old namby-pamby motto, so stale and so new !)—I say, 
let her lips read it, and his construe it ; and so divide 
the sweetmeat, young people, and crunch it between you, 
I have no teeth. Bitter almonds and sugar disagree with 
me, I tell you ; but, for all that, shall not bon-bons melt 


in the mouth ?— Virginians, ii. 109. 


IS IT PLEASANT TO REMEMBER? 


When cheeks are faded, and eyes are dim, is it sad or 
pleasant, I wonder, for the woman who is a beauty no 
more, to recall the period of her bloom? When the 
heart is withered, do the old love to remember how it 
once was fresh and beat with warm emotions? When 
the spirits are languid and weary, do we like to think how 


EE 
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bright they were in other days, the hope how buoyant, 
the sympathies how ready, the enjoyment of life how 
keen and eager? So they fall,—the buds of prime, the 
roses of beauty, the florid harvests of summer,—fall and 
wither, and the naked branches shiver in the winter.— 
Virginians, ii. 47. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE PAST. 


If you were in her place, would you like to have a re- 
membrance of better early days, when you were young, 
and happy,-and loving, perhaps ; or would you prefer to 
have no past on which your mind could rest? About 
the year 1788, Goody, were your cheeks rosy, and your 
eyes bright, and did some young fellow in powder and a 
pigtail look in them? We may grow old, but to us some 
stories never are old. On a sudden they rise up, not 
dead, but living—not forgotten, but freshly remembered. 
The eyes gleam on us as they used to do. The dear 
voice thrills in our hearts. The rapture of the meeting, 
the terrible, terrible parting, again and again the tragedy 
is acted over. Yesterday, in the street, I saw a pair of 
eyes so like two which used to brighten at my coming 
once, that the whole past came back as I walked lonely, 
in the rush of the Strand, and I was young again in the 
midst of joys and sorrows, alike sweet and sad, alike 
sacred and fondly remembered.— Roundabout Papers, 262. 
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LIFES JOURNEY AND FELLOW TRAVELLERS. 


The good-natured reader who has perused some of 
these rambling papers has long since seen (if to see has 
been worth his trouble) that the writer belongs to the old- 
fashioned classes of this world, loves to remember very: 
much more than to prophesy, and though he can’t help. 
being carried onward, and downward, perhaps, on the 
hill of life, the swift milestones marking their forties, fif- 
ties—how many tens or lustres shall we say ?—he sits. 
under Time, the white-wigged charioteer, with his back 
to the horses, and his face to the past, looking at the re- 
ceding landscape and the hills fading into the gray dis- 
tance. Ahme! those gray, distant hills were green once, 
and ere, and covered with smiling people! As we came 
up the hill there was difficulty, and here and there a hard 
pull to be sure, but strength, and spirits, and all sorts of” 
cheery incident and companionship on the road ; there 
were the tough struggles (by Heaven’s merciful will) over- 
come, the pauses, the faintings, the weakness, the lost 
way, perhaps, the bitter weather, the dreadful partings, 
the lonely night, the passionate grief—towards these I 
turn my thoughts as I sit and think in my hobby-coach 
under Time, the silver-wigged charioteer. The young: 
folks in the same carriage meanwhile are looking forwards. 
Nothing escapes their keen eyes—not a flower at the side- 
of a cottage garden, nor a bunch of rosy-faced children: 


4 
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at the gate: the landscape is all bright, the air brisk and 
jolly, the town yonder looks beautiful,.and do you think 
they have learned to be difficult about the dishes at the 
inn ? 

Now, suppose Paterfamilias on his journey with his 
wife and children in the sociable, and he passes an 
ordinary brick house on the road with an ordinary little 
garden in the front, we will say, and quite an ordinary 
knocker to the door, and as many sashed windows as 
you please, quite common:and square, and tiles, windows, 


chimney-pots, quite like others ; or suppose, in driving 


-over such and such a common, he sees an ordinary tree, 


and an ordinary donkey browsing under it, if you like— 
wife and daughter look at these objects without the slight- 
est particle of curiosity or interest. What is a brass 
‘knocker to them but a lion’s head, or what not? anda 
thorn-tree with a pool beside it, but a pool in which a 
thorn and a jackass are reflected ? 

But you remember how once upon a time your heart 
used to beat, as you beat on that brass knocker, and 
whose eyes looked from the window above. You re- 
member how by that thorn-tree and pool, where the geese 
were performing a prodigious evening concert, there might 
be seen, at a certain hour, somebody in a certain cloak 
and bonnet, who happened to be coming from a village 
yonder, and whose image has flickered in that pool. In 


‘that pool, near the thorn? Yes, in that goose pool, never 
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mind how long ago, when there were reflected the images 
of the geese—and two geese more. Here, at least, an 
oldster may have the advantage of his young fellow- 
travellers, and so Putney Heath or the New Road 
may be invested with a halo of brightness invisible to 
them, because it only beams out of his own soul.— 
Leoundabout Papers, 75. 
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COURAGE. 


THE ADMIRATION OF BRAVERY. 


Wuat qualities are there for which a man gets so 
speedy a return of applause, as those of bodily superiority, 
activity, and valour? Time out of mind strength and 
courage have been the theme of bards and romances ; 
and from the story of Troy down to to-day, poetry has 
always chosen asoldier fora hero. I wonder is it because 
men are cowards-in heart that they admire bravery so 
much, and place military valour so far beyond every 
other quality for reward and worship?—Vanity Fair, 
i, 324. 


EACH IN HIS TURN. 


What valour, after all, is like British valour? I dare 
say some such expressions have been heard in later times. 
Not that I would hint that our people brag much more 
than any other, or more now than formerly. Have not 
these eyes beheld the battle-grounds of Leipzig, Jena, 
Dresden, Waterloo, Blenheim, Bunker’s Hill, New 
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Orleans? What heroic nation has not fought, has not 
conquered, has not run away, has not bragged in its 
turn ?— Virginians, il. 159. 


THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM. 


A man of peace myself, and little intelligent of the 
practice or the details of war, I own I think less of the 
engaged troops than of the people they leave behind. 
Jack the Guardsman and La Tulipe of the Royal 
Bretagne are face to face, and striving to knock each 
other’s brains out. Son/ It is their nature to—like the 
bears and lions—and we will not say Heaven, but some 
power or other has made them so to do. But the girl of 
Tower Hill, who hung on Jack’s neck before he departed ; 
and the lass at Quimper, who gave the Frenchman his 
brile-gueule and tobacco-box before he departed on the 
noir trajet? What have you done, poor little tender 
hearts, that you should grieve so? My business is not with 
the army, but with the people left behind.— Virginians, 
ii, 161. 
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RICHES AND POVERTY. 


“ON NE PRETE QU’AUX RICHES.” 


In this way does the world show its respect for that most 
respectable thing prosperity. Who in this life get the 
smiles, and the acts of friendship, and the pleasing lega- 
cies?—The rich. And I do, for my part, heartily wish that 
some ore would leave me a trifle—say twenty thousand 
pounds—being perfectly confident that some one else 
would leave _me more ; and that I should sink into my 
grave worth a plum at least—A Shabby Genteel Story, 7. 


RICH FATHERS AND SONS, 


In comparing the poor man’s situation with that of 
the great, there is (always according to Mr. Eaves) another 
source of comfort for the former. You who have little 
or no patrimony to bequeath or to inherit, may be on 
good terms with your father or your son, whereas the heir of 
a great prince, such as my Lord Steyne, must naturally be 
angry at being kept out of his kingdom, and eye the occu- 
pant of it with no very agreeable glances, “Take it asa 
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rule,” this sardonic old Eaves would say, “the fathers 
and elder sons of all great families hate each other. The 
Crown Prince is always in opposition to the crown or 
hankering after it. Shakspeare knew the world, my good 
sir, and when he describes Prince Hal (from whose family 
the Gaunts pretend to be descended, though they are no 
more related to John of Gaunt than you are,) trying on 
his father’s coronet, he gives you a natural description of 
all heirs-apparent. If you were heir to a dukedom and 
a thousand pounds a day, do you mean to say you would 
not wish for possession? Pooh! And it stands to reason 
that every great man, having experienced this feeling 
towards his father, must be aware that his son entertains 
it towards himself ; and so they can’t but be suspicious 
and hostile. 

“Then, again, as to the feeling of elder towards younger 
sons. My dear sir, you ought to know that every elder 
brother looks upon the cadets of the house as his natural 
enemies, who deprive him of so much ready money which 
ought to be his by right. I have often heard George Mac- 
Turk, Lord Bajazet’s eldest son, say that if he had his will 
~ when he came to the title, he would do what the sultans 

do, and clear the estate by chopping off all his younger 
brothers’ heads at once ; and so the case is, more or less, 
with them all. I tell you they are all Turks in their hearts. 
- Pooh ! sir, they know the world.” And here, haply, a 
great man coming up, Tom Eaves’s hat would drop off 
L 
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his head, and he would rush forward with a bow anda 
grin, which showed that he knew the world too—in the 
Tomeavesian way, that is. And having laid out every 
shilling of his fortune on an annuity, Tom could afford 
10 bear no malice to his nephews and nieces, and to have 
no other feeling with regard to his betters, but a constant 
and generous desire to dine with them.—Vanity Fair, 


Hy T23; 


A WEALTHY MAIDEN AUNT. 


What a dignity it gives an old lady, that balance at 
the banker’s! How tenderly we look at her faults if she 
is a relative (and may every reader have a score of such), 
what a kind good-natured old creature we find her ! How 
the junior partner of Hobbs and Dobbs leads her smiling 
to the carriage with the lozenge upon it, andthe fat wheezy 
coachman ! How, when she comes to pay us a visit, we 
generally find an opportunity to let our friends know her 
station in the world! We say (and with perfect truth) I 
wish I had Miss MacWhirter’s signature to a cheque for 
five thousand pounds. She wouldn’t miss it, says your 
wife. She is my aunt, say you, in an easy careless way, 
when your friend asks if Miss MacWhirter is any relative. 
Your wife is perpetually sending her little testimonies of 
affection, your little girls work endless worsted baskets, 
cushions, and footstools for her. What a good fire there 
is in her room when she comes to pay you a visit, although 
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your wife laces her stays without one! The house during 
her stay assumes a festive, neat, warm, jovial, snug appear- 
ance not visible at other seasons. You yourself, dear sir, 
forget to go to sleep after dinner, and find yourself all of 
a sudden (though you invariably lose) very fond of a 
rubber. What good dinners you have !—game every day, 
Malmsey-Madeira, and no end of fish from London. 
Even the servants in the kitchen share in the general 
prosperity ; and, somehow, during the stay of Miss Mac- 
Whirter’s fat coachman, the beer is grown much stronger, 
and the consumption of tea and sugar in the nursery 
(where her maid takes her meals) is not regarded in the 
least. Is it so, or is it notso? I appeal to the middle 
classes. Ah, gracious powers! I wish you would send 
me an old aunt—a maiden aunt—an aunt with a lozenge 
on her carriage, and a front of light coffee-coloured hair 
—how my children should work workbags for her, and 
my Julia and I would make her comfortable! Sweet— 
sweet vision! Foolish—foolish dream !—Vanity Fair, 


i. go. 


LIVING ON CREDIT. 


He lived comfortably on credit. He had a large 
capital of debts, which, laid out judiciously, will carry a 
man along for many years, and on which certain men 
about town contrive to live a hundred times better than 
even men with ready money can do. Indeed whois there 

L2 
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that walks London streets, but can point out a half-dozen 
of men riding by him splendidly, while he is on foot, 
courted by fashion, bowed into their carriages by trades- 
men, denying themselves nothing, and living on who 
knows what? We see Jack Thriftless prancing in the 
Park, or darting in his brougham down Pall Mall: we 
eat his dinners served on his miraculous plate. ‘“ How 
did this begin?” wesay, “or where willit end?” “My 
dear fellow,” I heard Jack once say, “I owe money in 
every capital in Europe.” The end must come some 
day, but in the meantime Jack thrives as much as ever ; 
people are glad enough to shake him by the hand, ignore 
the little dark stories that are whispered every now and 
then against him, and pronounce him a good-natured, 
jovial, reckless fellow.— Vanity Fair, i. 180. 


LOVE AND MONEY, 


These money transactions—these speculations in life 
and death—these silent battles for reversionary spoil— 
make brothers very loving towards each other in Vanity 
Fair. I, for my part, have known a five-pound note to in- 
terpose and knock up a half-century’s attachment between 
two brethren ; and can’t but admire, as I think what a 
fine and durable thing Love is among worldly people.— 
Vanity Fair, i. 99. 
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LHE MYSTERIES OF OUR NEIGHBOUR’S FORT: UNE. 


I suppose there is no man in this Vanity Fair of ours 
so little observant as not to think sometimes about the 
worldly affairs of his acquaintances, or so extremely 
charitable as not to wonder how his neighbour Jones, or 
his neighbour Smith, can make both ends meet at the 
end of the year. With the utmost regard for the family, 

- for instance (for I dine with them twice or thrice in the 
season), I cannot but own that the appearance of the Jen- 
kinses in the Park, in the large barouche with the grena- 
dier-footmen, will surprise and mystify me to my dying 
day : for though I know the equipage is only jobbed, and 
all the Jenkins people are on board wages, yet those three 
men and the carriage must represent an expense of six 
hundred a-year at the very least—and then there are the 
splendid dinners, the two boys at Eton, the prize governess 
and masters for the girls, the trip abroad, or to Eastbourne 
or Worthing, in the autumn, the annual ball with a supper 
from Gunter’s (who, by the way, supplies most of the jirst- 
rate dinners which J. gives, as I know very well, having 
been invited to one of them to fill a vacant place, when I 
saw at once that these repasts are very superior to the 
common run of entertainments for which the umber sort 
of J.’s acquaintances get cards)—who, I say, with the most 
good-natured feelings in the world, can help wondering 
how the Jenkinses make out matters? What zs Jenkins? 
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We all know—Commissioner of the Tape and Sealing Wax 
Office, with 1200/, a-year for a salary. Had his wife a 
private fortune? Pooh !—Miss Flint—one of eleven 
children of a small squirein Buckinghamshire. All she 
ever gets from her family is a turkey at Christmas, in 
exchange for which she has to board two or three of her 
sisters in the off season ; and lodge and feed her brothers 
when they come to town. How does Jenkins balance 
his income? I say, as every friend of his must say, How 
is it that he has not been outlawed long since ; and that 
he ever came back (as he did to the surprise of everybody) 
last year from Boulogne? 

“TI” is here introduced to personify the world in 
general—the Mrs. Grundy of each respected reader’s 
private circle—every one of whom can point to some 
families of his acquaintance who live nobody knows how. 
Many a glass of wine have we all of us drunk, I have 
very little doubt, hob-and-nobbing with the hospitable 
giver, and wondering how the deuce he paid for it.— 
Vanity Fair, i. 1. 


THE DESTROVER OF THE AFFECTIONS. 


I have often thought what a master—nay, destroyer 
—of the affections want is, and have learned from ex- 
perience to be thankful for daily bread. That acknow- 
ledgment of weakness which we make in imploring to be 
relieved from hunger and from temptation, is surely 
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wisely put in our daily prayer. Think of it, you who 
are rich, and take heed how you turn a beggar away.— 
Hoggarty Diamond, 114. 


RICH FOLKS FRIENDSHIP. 


Like many wealthy people, it was Miss Crawley’s 
habit to accept as much service as she could get from her 
inferiors ; and good-naturedly to take leave of them when 
she no longer found them useful. Gratitude among cer- 
tain rich folks is scarcely natural or to be thought of. 
They take needy people’s services as their due. Nor 
have you, O poor parasite and humble hanger-on, much 
reason to complain! Your friendship for Dives is about 
as sincere as the return which it usually gets. It is 
money you love, and not the man ; and were Croesus 
and his footman to change places, you know, you poor 
rogue, who would have the benefit of your allegiance.— 


Vanity Fair, i. 143. 


A RUINED MAN. 


I don’t know anything more dismal than that business 
and bustle and mystery of a ruined man: those letters 
from the wealthy which he shows you ; those worn greasy 
documents promising support and offering condolence 
which he places wistfully before you, and on which 
he builds his hopes of restoration and future fortune. 
My beloved reader has no doubt in the course of his 
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experience been waylaid by many such a luckless com- 
panion. He takes you into the corner; he has his 
bundle of papers out of his gaping coat pocket ; and the 
tape off, and the string in his mouth, and the favourite 
letters selected and laid before you ; and who does not 
know the sad eager half-crazy look which he fixes on you 
with his hopeless eyes ?— Vanity Fair, i. 208. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF POVERTY. 


If the gracious reader has had losses in life, losses. 
not so bad as to cause absolute want, or inflict upon him 
or her the bodily injury of starvation, let him confess that 
the evils of this poverty are by no means so great as his 
timorous fancy depicted. Say your money has been. 
invested in West Diddlesex bonds, or other luckless 
speculations—the news of the smash comes ; you pay 
your outlying bills with the balance at the banker’s ; you 
assemble your family and make them a fine speech ; the 
wife of your bosom goes round and embraces the sons 
and daughters seréatim ; nestling in your own waistcoat 
finally, in possession of which, she says, (with tender tears 
and fond quotations from Holy Writ, God bless her !), 
and of the darlings round about, lies all her worldly 
treasure : the weeping servants are dismissed, their wages 
paid in full, and with a present of prayer and hymn books 
from their mistress ; your elegant house in Harley Street 
is to let, and you subside into lodgings in Pentonville, or 
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Kensington, or Brompton. How unlike the mansion 
where you paid taxes and distributed elegant hospitality 
for so many years ! 

You subside into lodgings, I say, and you find your- 
self very tolerably comfortable. I am not sure that in 
her heart your wife is not happier than in what she calls 
her happy days. She will be somebody hereafter : she 
was nobody in Harley Street : that is, everybody else in 
her visiting-book, take the names all round, was as good 
as she. They had the very same entrées, plated ware, 
men to wait, &c., at all the houses where you visited in 
the street. Your candlesticks might be handsomer (and 
indeed they had a fine effect upon the dinner-table), but 
then Mr. Jones’s silver (or electro-plated) dishes were 
much finer. You had more carriages at your door on 
the evening of your delightful soirées than Mrs. Brown 
(there is no phrase more elegant, and to my taste, than 
that in which people are described as “seeing a great 
deal of carriage company”) ; but yet Mrs. Brown, from 
the circumstance of her being a baronet’s niece, took pre- 
cedence of your dear wife at most tables. Hence the 
latter charming woman’s scorn at the British baronetcy, 
and her many jokes at the order. In a word, and in the 
height of your social prosperity, there was always a 
lurking dissatisfaction, and a something bitter, in the 
midst of the fountain of delights at which you were per- 
mitted to drink. 
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There is no good (unless your taste is that way) in 
living in a society where you are merely the equal of 
everybody else. Many people give themselves extreme 
pains to frequent company where all around them are 
their superiors, and where, do what you will, you must 
be subject to continual mortification—(as, for instance, 
when Marchioness X. forgets you, and you can’t help 
thinking that she cuts you on purpose ; when Duchess Z. 
passes by in her diamonds, &c.) The true pleasure of 
life is to live with your inferiors. Be the cock of your 
village ; the queen of your coterie ; and, besides very 
great persons, the people whom Fate has specially en- 
dowed with this kindly consolation, are those who have 
seen what are called better days—those who have had 
losses. I am like Cesar, and of a noble mind : if I 
cannot be first in Piccadilly, let me try Hatton Garden, 
and see whether I cannot lead the “om there. If I can- 
not take the lead at White’s or the Travellers’, let me be 
president of the Jolly Sandboys at the Bag of Nails, and 
blackball everybody who does not pay me honour. If 
my darling Bessy cannot go out of a drawing-room until 
a baronet’s niece (ha ! ha! a baronet’s niece, forsooth !) 
has walked before her, let us frequent company where we 
shall be the first ; and how can we be the first unless we 
select our inferiors for our associates? This kind of 
pleasure is to be had by almost everybody, and at scarce 
any cost. With a shilling’s-worth of tea and muffins you 
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can get as much adulation and respect as many people 
cannot purchase with a thousand pounds’ worth of plate 
and profusion, hired footmen, turning their houses topsy- 
turvy, and suppers from Gunter’s. Adulation !—why, the 
people who come to you give as good parties as you do. 
Respect !—the very menials, who wait behind your 
supper-table, waited at a duke’s yesterday, and actually 
patronize you! O you silly spendthrift ! you can buy 
flattery for twopence, and you spend ever so much 
money in entertaining your equals and betters, and no- 
body admires you !—JVewcomes, i. 102. 
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VANITAS VANITATUM. 


O Vanity of vanities ! 

How wayward the decrees of Fate are; 
How very weak the very wise, 

How very small the very great are ; 


Though thrice a thousand years are past 
Since David’s son, the sad and splendid, 
The weary King Ecclesiast, 
Upon his awful tablets penned it,— 


Methinks the text is never stale, 
And life is every day renewing 
Fresh comments on the old old tale 
Of Folly, Fortune, Glory, Ruin.— Ballads, 128 


IN PUBLIC AND IN PRIVATE. 


Sick-bed homilies and pious reflections are, to be 
sure, out of place in mere story-books, and we are not 
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going (after the fashion of some novelists of the present 
day) to cajole the public into a sermon, when it is only 
a comedy that the reader pays his money to witness. 
But, without preaching, the truth may surely be borne in 
mind, that the bustle, and triumph, and laughter, and 
gaiety which Vanity Fair exhibits in public, do not always 
pursue the performer into private life, and that the most 
dreary depression of spirits and dismal repentances some- 
times overcome him. Recollection of the best ordained 
banquets will scarcely cheer sick epicures. Reminiscences 
of the most becoming dresses and brilliant ball-triumphs 
will go very little way to console faded beauties. Perhaps 
statesmen, at a particular period of existence, are not 
much gratified at thinking over the most triumphant 
divisions ; and the success or the pleasure of yesterday 
becomes of very small account when a certain (albeit 
uncertain) morrow is in view, about which all of us must 
some day or other be speculating. O brother wearers 
of motley! Are there not moments when one grows 
sick of grinning and tumbling, and the jingling of cap and 
bells? This, dear friends and companions, is my amiable 
object—to walk with you through the Fair, to examine 
the shops and the shows there ; and that we should 
all come home after the flare, and the noise, and the 
gaiety, and be perfectly miserable in private.— Vanity Fair, 


i t07. 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


There was a picture of the family over the mantel- 
piece, removed thither from the front room after Mrs. 
Osborne’s death—George was on a pony, the elder sister 
holding him up a bunch of flowers ; the younger led by 
her mother’s hand ; all with red cheeks and large red 
mouths, simpering on each other in the approved family- 
portrait manner. The mother lay underground now, 
long since forgotten—the sisters and brother had a hun- 
dred different interests of their own, and, familiar still, 
were utterly estranged from each other. Some few score 
of years afterwards, when all the parties represented are 
grown old, what bitter satire there is in those flaunting 
childish family-portraits, with their farce of sentiment 
and smiling lies, and innocence so self-conscious and 
self-satisfied !— Vanity Fair, i. 246. 


A LIFE TENANT, 


As you sit, surrounded by respect and affection ; 
happy, honoured, and flattered in your old age ; your 
foibles gently indulged ; your least words kindly cherished ; 
your garrulous old stories received for the hundredth time 
with dutiful forbearance, and never-failing hypocritical 
smiles ; the women of your house constant in their flat- 
teries ; the young men hushed and attentive when you 
begin to speak ; the servants awe-stricken ; the tenants 
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cap in hand, and ready to act in the place of your worship’s 
horses when your honour takes a drive—it has often struck 
you, O thoughtful Dives! that this respect, and these 
glories, are for the main part transferred, with your fee 
simple, to your successor—that the servants will bow, and 
the tenants shout, for your son as for you ; that the butler 
will fetch him the wine (improved by a little keeping) that’s 
now in your cellar ; and that, when your night is come, and 
the light of your life is gone down, as sure as the morning 
rises after you and without you, the sun of prosperity and 
flattery shines on your heir. Men come and bask in the 
halo of consols and acres that beams round about him : 
the reverence is transferred with the estate ; of which, 
with all its advantages, pleasures, respect, and good-will, 
he in turn becomes the life-tenant. How long do you 
wish or expect that your people will regret you? How 
much time does a man devote to grief before he begins to 
enjoy? A great man must keep his heir at his feast like 
a living memento mori. If he holds very much by life, 
the presence of the other must be a constant sting and 
warning. “Make ready to go,” says the successor to 
your honour ; “I am waiting: and I could hold it as well 
as you.”—Fendennts, ii. 260. 


LONDON CHANGES. 


Strange mutations of fortune : old places ; new faces ; 
what Londoner does not see and speculate upon them 
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every day? Celia’s boudoir, who is dead with the daisies 
over her at Kensal Green, is now the chamber where 
Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, or Julia’s children are 
romping: Florio’s dining-tables have now Pollio’s wine 
upon them : Calista, being a widow, and (to the surprise 
of everybody who knew Trimalchio, and enjoyed his 
famous dinners,) left but very poorly off, lets the house 
and the rich, chaste, and appropriate planned furniture, 
by Dowbiggin, and the proceeds go to keep her little boys 
at Eton.—Vewcomes, ii. 120. 


AUCTIONS. 


If there is any exhibition in all Vanity Fair which 
Satire and Sentiment can visit arm in arm together; 
where you light on the strangest contrasts laughable and 
tearful ; where you may be gentle and pathetic, or savage 
and cynical, with perfect propriety: it is at one of those 
public assemblies, a crowd of which are advertised every 
day in the last page of the Zimes newspaper, and over 
which the late Mr. George Robins used to preside with 
so much dignity. There are very few London people, as 
I fancy, who have not attended at these meetings, and 
all with a taste for moralizing must have thought, with a 
sensation and interest not a little startling and queer, of 
the day when their turn shall come too, and Mr. Hammer- 
down will sell by the orders of Diogenes’s assignees, or will 
be instructed by the executors to offer to public competi- 
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tion, the library, furniture, plate, wardrobe, and choice 
cellar of wines of Epicurus deceased. 

Even with the most selfish disposition, the Vanity- 
fairian, as he witnesses this sordid part of the obsequies 
of a departed friend, can’t but feel some sympathies and 
regret. My Lord Dives’s remains are in the family vault ; 
the statuaries are cutting an inscription veraciously com- 
memorating his virtues, and the sorrows of his heir, who 
is disposing of his goods. What guest at Dives’s table 
can pass the familiar house without a sigh ?—the familiar 
house of which the lights used to shine so cheerfully at 
seven o’clock, of which the hall-doors opened so readily, 
of which the obsequious servants, as you passed up the 
comfortable stair, sounded your name from landing to 
landing, until it reached the apartment where jolly old 
Dives welcomed his friends! What a number of them he 
had ! and what a noble way of entertaining them! How 
witty people used to be here who were morose when they 
got out of the door ; and how courteous and friendly men 
who slandered and hated each other everywhere else! 
He was pompous, but with such a cook what would one 
not swallow? he was rather dull, perhaps, but would not 
such wine make any conversation pleasant? We must 
get some of his Burgundy at any price, the mourners cry 
at his club. “I got this box at old Dives’s sale,” Pincher 
says, handing it round, “one of Louis XV.’s mistresses— 
pretty thing, is it not ?>—sweet miniature ;” and they talk 
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of the way in which young Dives is dissipating his for- 
tune. 

How changed the house is, though! The front is 
patched over with bills, setting forth the particulars of 
the furniture in staring capitals. They have hung a 
shred of carpet out of an upstairs window—a half-dozen 
of porters are lounging on the dirty steps—the hall swarms 
with dingy guests of oriental countenance, who thrust 
printed cards into your hand, and offer to bid. Old 
women and amateurs have invaded the upper apartments, 
pinching the bed-curtains, poking into the feathers, sham- 
pooing the mattresses, and clapping the wardrobe drawers 
toand fro. Enterprising young housekeepers are measur- 
ing the looking-glasses and hangings to see if they will 
suit the new ménage—(Snob will brag for years that he 
has purchased this or that at Dives’s sale,) and Mr. Ham- 
merdown is sitting on the great mahogany dining-tables, 
in the dining-room below, waving the ivory hammer, and 
employing all the artifices of eloquence, enthusiasm, 
entreaty, reason, despair ; shouting to his people ; satiriz- 
ing Mr. Davids for his sluggishness ; inspiriting Mrs. 
Moss into action ; imploring, commanding, bellowing, 
until down comes the hammer like fate, and we pass to 
the next lot. O Dives, who would ever have thought, as 
we sat round the broad table sparkling with plate and 
spotless linen, to have seen such a dish at the head of it 
as that roaring auctioneer ?— Vanity Fair, i. 173. 
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THE TURNING OF THE WHEEL. 


Our luck may fail: our powers forsake us: our 
place on the boards be taken by better and younger 
mimes—the chance of life roll away and leave us shattered 
and stranded. Then men will walk across the road when 
they meet you—or, worse still, hold you out a couple of 
fingers and patronize you in a pitying way—then you will 
know, as soon as your back is turned, that your friend 
begins with a “ Poor devil, what imprudences he has 
committed, what chances /ia¢ chap has thrown away !” 
Well, well—a carriage and three thousand a-year is not 
the summit of the reward nor the end of God’s judgment 
of men. If quacks prosper as often as they go to the 
wall—if zanies succeed and knaves arrive at fortune, and, 
vice versa, sharing ill luck and prosperity for all the world 
like the ablest and most honest amongst us—I say, brother, 
the gifts and pleasures of Vanity Fair cannot be held of 
any great account, and that it is probable..... but 
we are wandering out of the domain of the story.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 28. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF DISTANCE. 


Thus Sir Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, having attained the 
height of his wishes, was, like many a man when he has 
reached that dangerous elevation, disappointed. Ah, 
dear friends, itis but too often so in life! Many a garden, 
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seen from a distance, looks fresh and green, which, when 
beheld closely, is dismal and weedy ; the shady walks 
melancholy and grass-grown ; the bowers you would fain 
repose in, cushioned with stinging-nettles. I have ridden 
in a caique upon the waters of the Bosphorus, and looked 
upon the capital of the Soldan of Turkey. Asseen from 
those blue waters, with palace and pinnacle, with gilded 
dome and towering cypress, it seemeth a very Paradise 
of Mahound : but, enter the city, and it is but a beggarly 
labyrinth of rickety huts and dirty alleys, where the ways 
are steep and the smells are foul, tenanted by mangy dogs 
and ragged beggars—a dismal illusion! Life is such, ah, 
well-a-day ! It is only hope which is real, and reality is 
a bitterness and a deceit.— Rebecca and Rowena, 166. 


MORTAL GROWTH AND DECAY. 


We alter very little. When we talk of this man or 
that woman being no longer the same person whom we 
remember in youth, and remark (of course to deplore) 
changes in our friends, we don’t, perhaps, calculate that 
circumstance only brings out the latent defect or quality, 
and does not create it. The selfish languor and indif- 
ference of to-day’s possession is the consequence of the 
selfish ardour of yesterday’s pursuit : the scorn and weari- 
ness which cries vanitas vanitatum is but the lassitude of 
the sick appetite palled with pleasure : the insolence of 
the successful parvenu is only the necessary continuance 
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of the career of the needy struggler : our mental changes 
are like our grey hairs or our wrinkles—but the fulfilment 
of the plan of mortal growth and decay: that which is 
snow-white now was glossy black once; that which is 
sluggish obesity to-day was boisterous rosy health a few 
years back ; that calm weariness, benevolent, resigned, 
and disappointed, was ambition, fierce and violent, but a 
few years since, and has only settled into submissive 
repose after many a battle and defeat. Lucky he who 
can bear his failure so generously, and give up his broken 
sword to Fate the Conqueror with a manly and humble 
heart! Are you not awe-stricken, you, friendly reader, 
who, taking the page up for a moment’s light reading, lay 
it down, perchance, for a graver reflection, —to think how 
you, who have consummated your success or your disaster, 
may be holding marked station, or a hopeless and name- 
less place, in the crowd—who have passed through how 
many struggles of defeat, success, crime, remorse, to 
yourself only known !—who may have loved and grown 
cold, wept and laughed again, how often !—to think how 
you are the same Yow, whom in childhood you remember, 
before the voyage of life began? It has been prosperous, 
and you are riding into port, the people huzzaing and 
the guns saluting,—and the lucky captain bows from the 
ship’s side, and there isa care under the star on his breast 
which nobody knows of : or you are wrecked, and lashed, 
hopeless, to a solitary spar out at sea :—the sinking man 
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and the successful one are thinking each about home, 
very likely, and remembering the time when they were 
children ; alone on the hopeless spar, drowning out of 
sight ; alone in the midst of the crowd applauding you. 
Pendennis, ii. 239. 


THE LIVES OF STREETS. 


Old Parr Street has been a habitation for generations 
of surgeons and physicians. I suppose the noblemen 
for whose use the street was intended in the time of the 
early Georges fled, finding the neighbourhood too dismal, 
and the gentlemen in black coats came and took posses- 
sion of the gilded, gloomy chambers which the sacred 
mode vacated. These mutations of fashion have always 
been matters of profound speculation to me. Why shall 
not one moralize over London, as over Rome, or Baalbec, 
or Troy town? I like to walk among the Hebrews of 
Wardour Street, and fancy the place, as it once was, 
crowded with chairs and gilt chariots, and torches flash- 
ing in the hands of the running footmen. I have a grim 
pleasure in thinking that Golden Square was once the 
resort of the aristocracy, and Monmouth Street the delight 
of the genteel world. What shall prevent us Londoners 
from musing over the decline and fall.of city sovereign- 
ties, and drawing our cockney morals? As the late Mr. 
Gibbon meditated his history leaning against a column 
in the Capitol, why should not I muse over mine, reclin- 
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ing under an arcade of the Pantheon? Not the Pantheon 
at Rome, in the Cabbage Market by the Piazza Navona, 
where the immortal gods were worshipped,—the immortal 
gods who are now dead ; but the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, ladies, where you purchase feeble pomatums, 
music, glassware, and baby-linen ; and which has its 
history too. Have not Selwyn, and Walpole, and March, 
and Carlisle figured there? Has not Prince Florizel 
flounced through the hall in his rustling domino, and 
danced there in powdered splendour? and when the 
ushers refused admission to lovely Sophy Baddeley, did 
not the young men, her adorers, draw their rapiers and 
vow to slay the doorkeepers ; and, crossing the glittering 
blades over the enchantress’ head, make a warlike trium- 
phal arch for her to pass under, all flushed, and smiling, 
and perfumed, and painted? The lives of streets are as 
the lives of men, and shall not the street-preacher, if so 
minded, take for the text of his sermon the stones in the 
gutter? That you were once the resort of the fashion, O 
Monmouth Street ! by the invocation of blessed St. Giles 
shall I not improve that sweet thought into a godly 
discourse, and make the ruin edifying? O mes fréeres! 
There were splendid thoroughfares, dazzling company, 
bright illuminations, in our streets when our hearts were 
young : we entertained in them a noble youthful company 
of chivalrous hopes and lofty ambitions ; of blushing 
thoughts in snowy robes spotless and virginal. See, in 
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the embrasure of the window, where you sat looking to 
the stars, and nestling by the soft side of your first love, 
hang Mr. Moses’ bargains of turned old clothes, very 
cheap ; of worn old boots, bedraggled in how much and 
how many people’s mud ; a great bargain. See ! along the 
street, strewed with flowers once mayhap—a fight of 
beggars for the refuse of an apple-stall, or a tipsy basket- 
woman reeling shrieking to the station. Ome! O my 
beloved congregation! Ihave preached this stale sermon 
to you for ever so many years. O my jolly companions, 
I have drunk many a bout with you, and always found 
vanitas vanitatum written on the bottom of the pot !— 
Philip, ii. 119. 


ARISTOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


After Becky’s appearance at my Lord Steyne’s private 
and select parties, the claims of that estimable woman as 
regards fashion were settled ; and some of the very 
greatest and tallest doors in the metropolis were speedily 
opened to her—doors so great and tall that the beloved 
reader and writer hereof may hope in vain to enter at 
them. Dear brethren, let us tremble before those august 
portals. I fancy them guarded by grooms of the chamber 
with flaming silver forks with which they prong all those 
who have not the right of the ewtvée. They say the honest 
newspaper-fellow who sits in the hall, and takes down 
the names of the great ones who are admitted to the 
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feasts, dies after a little time. He can’t survive the glare 
of fashion long. It scorches him up, as the presence of 
Jupiter in full dress wasted that poor imprudent Semele 
—a giddy moth of a creature who ruined herself by 
venturing out of her natural atmosphere. Her myth 
ought to be taken to heart amongst the Tyburnians, the 
Belgravians,—her story, and perhaps Becky’s too. Ah, 
ladies !—ask the Reverend Mr. Thurifer if Belgravia is 
not a sounding brass, and Tyburnia a tinkling cymbal, 
These are vanities. Even these will pass away. And 
some day or other (but it will be after our time, thank 
goodness,) Hyde Park Gardens will be no better known 
than the celebrated horticultural outskirts of Babylon ; 
and Belgrave Square will be as desolate as Baker Street, 
or Tadmor in the wilderness. 

Ladies, are you aware that the great Pitt lived in 
Baker Street? What would not your grandmothers have 
given to be asked to Lady Hester’s parties in that now 
decayed mansion? Ihave dined in it—mot gui vous parle. 
I peopled the chamber with ghosts of the mighty dead. 
As we sate soberly drinking claret there with men of 
to-day, the spirits of the departed came in and took their 
places round the darksome board. The pilot who 
weathered the storm tossed off great bumpers of spiritual 
port : the shade of Dundas did not leave the ghost of a 
heeltap.—Addington sate bowing and smirking in a 
ghastly manner, and would not be behindhand when the 
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noiseless bottle went round ; Scott, from under bushy 
eyebrows, winked at the apparition of a beeswing ; Wil- 
berforce’s eyes went up to the ceiling, so that he did not 
seem to know how his glass went up full to his mouth 
and came down empty ;—up to the ceiling which was 
above us only yesterday, and which the great of the past 
days have all looked at. They let the house as a fur- 
nished lodging now. Yes, Lady Hester once lived in 
Baker Street, and lies asleep in the wilderness. Eothen 
saw her there—not in Baker Street : but in the other 
solitude. 

It is all vanity, to be sure : but who will not own to 
liking a little of it? I should like to know what well- 
constituted mind, merely because itis transitory, dislikes 
roast beef? That is a vanity ; but may every man who 
reads this, have a wholesome portion of it through life, I 
beg : aye, though my readers were five hundred thousand. 
Vanity Fair, ii. 161. 
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CONSCIENCE STROKES. 


REMORSE. 


Wuicu of us has not idle words to recall, flippant: 
jokes.to regret? Have you never committed an im- 
prudence? Have you never hada dispute, and found 
out that you were wrong? So much the worse for you. 
Woe be to the man gud croit toujours avoir raison! His 
anger is not a brief madness, but a permanent mania. 
His rage is not a fever-fit, but a black poison inflaming. 
him, distorting his judgment, disturbing his rest, embitter- 
ing his cup, gnawing at his pleasures, causing him more 
cruel suffering than ever he can inflict on his enemy.— 
Leoundabout Papers, 49. 


OLD STORIES, 


Most of us tell old stories in our families. The wife 
and children laugh for the hundredth time at the joke. 
The old servants (though old servants are fewer every 
day) nod and smile a recognition at the well-known 
anecdote. ‘Don’t tell that story of Grouse in the gun- 
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room,” says Diggory to Mr. Hardcastle in the play, “or 
I must laugh.” As we twaddle, and grow old and forget- 
ful, we may tell an old story ; or, out of mere benevolence, 
and a wish to amuse a friend when conversation is flag- 
ging, disinter a Joe Miller now and then ; but the practice 
is not quite honest, and entails a certain necessity of 
hypocrisy on story hearers and tellers. 1t is a sad thing, 
to think that aman with what you call a fund of anecdote 
is a humbug, more or less amiable and pleasant. What 
right have I to tell my ‘Grouse in the gun-room ” over and 
over in the presence of my wife; mother, mother-in-law, 
sons, daughters, old footman or parlour-maid, confiden- 
tial clerk, curate, or what not? I smirk and go through 
the history, giving my admirable imitations of the cha- 
racters introduced : I mimic Jones’s grin, Hobbs’s squint, 
Brown’s stammer, Grady’s brogue, Sandy’s Scotch accent, 
to the best of my power: and the family part of my 
audience laughs good-humouredly. Perhaps the stranger, 
for whose amusement the performance is given, is amused 
by it, and laughs too. But this practice continued is not 
moral. This self-indulgence on your part, my dear Pater- 
familias, is weak, vain—not to say culpable. I can ima- 
gine many a worthy man, who begins unguardedly to 
read this page, and comes to the present sentence, lying 
back in his chair, thinking of that story which he has told 
innocently for fifty years, and rather piteously owning to 
himself, “Well, well, it zs wrong ; I have no right to call 
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on my poor wife to laugh, my daughters to affect to be 
amused, by that old, old jest of mine. And they would 
have gone on laughing, and they would have pretended 
to be amused, to their dying day, if this man had not flung 
his damper over our hilarity.”. . . I lay down the pen, 
and think, “ Are there any old stories which I still tell 
myself in the bosom of my family? Have I any Grouse 
in my gun-room?” If there are such, it is because my 
memory fails ; not because I want applause, and wantonly 
repeat myself. You see, men with the so-cailed fund of 
anecdote will not repeat the same story to the same in- 
dividual ; but they do think that, on a new party, the 
repetition of a joke ever so old may be honourably tried. 
I meet men walking the London streets, bearing the best 
reputation, men of anecdotal powers :—I know such, who. 
very likely will read this, and say, ‘‘ Hang the fellow, he 
means me/” And soI do. No—no man ought to tell 
an anecdote more than thrice, let us say, unless he is 
sure he is speaking only to give pleasure to his hearers 
—unless he feels that it is not a mere desire for praise 
which makes him open his jaws.—Roundabout Papers, 
162. 
ENVIOUS HATE. 

My good people, do you by chance know any man or 
woman who has formed unjust conclusions regarding his 
neighbour? Have you ever found yourself willing, nay, 
eager to believe evil of some man whom you hate? 
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Whom you hate because he is successful, and you are not: 
because he is rich, and you are poor: because he dines 
‘with great men who don’t invite you: because he wears 
a silk gown, and yours is still stuff: because he has been 
called in to perform the operation, though you lived close 
by: because his pictures have been bought, and yours 
returned home unsold : because he fills his church, and 
‘you are preaching to empty pews? If your rival prospers, 
have you ever felt a twinge of anger? If his wife’s 
‘carriage passes you and Mrs. Tomkins, who are in a cab, 
don’t you feel that those people are giving themselves 
absurd airs of importance? If he lives with great people, 
are you not sure he isa sneak? — And if you ever felt envy 
towards another, and if your heart has ever been black 
towards your brother, if you have been peevish at his 
success, pleased to hear his merit depreciated, and eager 
to believe all that is said in his disfavour—my good 
gir, as you yourself contritely own that you are unjust, 
jealous, uncharitable, so you may be sure, some men 
are uncharitable, jealous, and unjust, regarding you.— 
Roundabout Papers, 295. 


FALSE TONGUES AND FALSE TEETH. 


Some of us have more serious things to hide than 
a yellow cheek behind a raddle of rouge, or a white poll 
under a wig of jetty curls. You know, neighbour, there 
are not only false teeth in this world, but false tongues: 
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and some make up a bust and an appearance of strength 
with padding, cotton, and what not ? while another kind 
of artist tries to take you in by wearing under his waist- 
coat, and perpetually thumping, an immense sham heart. 
Dear sir, may yours and mine be found, at the right time, 
of the proper size and in the right place ! 

And what has this to do with half-crowns, good or 
bad? Ah, friend! may our coin, battered, and clipped 
and defaced though it be, be proved to be Sterling Silver 
on the day of the Great Assay !— Roundabout Papers, 289. 
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WORLDLY COUNSEL. 


SHAM OR SINCERITY? 


Ou, those good things about people and against 
people! Never, my dear young friend, say them to any- 
body—not to a stranger, for he will go away and tell ; 
not to the mistress of your affections, for you may quarrel 
with her, and then sfe will tell ; not to your son, for the 
artless child will return to his schoolfellows and say : 
“Papa says Mr. Blenkinsop is a muff.” My child, or 
what not, praise everybody: smile on everybody: and 
everybody will smile on you in return, a sham smile, and 
hold you out a sham hand ; and, in a word, esteem you 
as you deserve. No. I think you and I will take the 
ups and the downs, the roughs and the smooths of this 
daily existence and conversation. We will praise those 
whom we like, though nobody repeat our kind sayings ; 
and say our say about those whom we dislike, though we 
are pretty sure our words will be carried by talebearers, 
and increased and multiplied, and remembered long after 
we have forgotten them. We drop a little stone—a little 
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stone that is swallowed up and disappears, but the whole 
pond is set in commotion, and ripples in continually 
widening circles long after the original little stone has 
popped down and is out of sight. Don’t your speeches 
of ten years ago—maimed, distorted, bloated it may be 
out of all recognition—come strangely back to their 
author ?—Philtp, 1. 202. © 


MEDIO TUTISSIMUS IBIS. 


My dear young friend, the profitable way in life is the 
middle way. Don’t quite believe anybody, for he may 
mislead you ; neither disbelieve him, for that is uncom- 
plimentary to your friend. Black is not so very black ; 
and as for white, doz Dieu / in our climate what paint 
will remain white long? If Philip was self-indulgent, I 
suppose other people are self-indulgent likewise : and 
besides, you know, your faultless heroes have ever so long 
gone out of fashion. To be young, to be good-looking, 
to be healthy, to be hungry three times a day, to have 
plenty of money, a great alacrity of sleeping, and no- 
thing to do—all these, I dare say, are very dangerous 
temptations to a man, but I think I know some who 
would like to undergo the dangers of the trial. Suppose 
there be holidays, is there not work-time too? Suppose 
to-day is feast-day ; may not tears and repentance come 
to-morrow ?—Pilip, 1. 175. 

N 
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NEVER MISS A CHANCE. 


The different conduct of these two people is pointed 
out respectfully to the attention of persons commencing 
the world. Praise everybody, I say to such: never be 
squeamish, but speak out your compliment both point 
blank in a man’s face, and behind his back, when you 
know there is a reasonable chance of his hearing it again. 
Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. As Colling- 
wood never saw a vacant place in his estate but he took 
an acorn out of his pocket and popped it in ; so deal 
with your compliments through life. An acorn costs 
nothing ; but it may sprout into a prodigious bit of timber. 
Vanity Fair, i. 195. 


PROFITABLE APOLOGIES, 


By humbly and frankly acknowledging yourself to be 
in the wrong, there is no knowing, my son, what good 
you may do. I knew once a gentleman and very worthy 
practitioner in Vanity Fair, who used to do little wrongs 
to his neighbours on purpose, and in order to apologize 
for them in an open and manly way afterwards—and 
what ensued? My friend Crocky Doyle was liked every- 
where, and deemed to be rather impetuous—but the 
honestest fellow.— Vanity Fair, i. 231. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A GENTLEMAN. 


I should like to know how many such scoundrels our 
universities have turned out ; and how much ruin has 
been caused by that accursed system which is called in 
England “the education of a gentleman.” Go, my son, 
for ten years to a public school, that “world in minia- 
ture ;” learn “to fight for yourself” against the time 
when your real struggles shall begin. Begin to be selfish 
at ten years of age; study for other ten years ; get a 
competent knowledge of boxing, swimming, rowing, and 
cricket, with a pretty knack of Latin hexameters and a 
decent smattering of Greek plays,—do this and a fond 
father shall bless you—bless the two thousand pounds 
which he has spent in acquiring all these benefits for you. 
And, besides, what else have you not learned? You 
have been many hundreds of times to chapel, and have 
learned to consider the religious service performed there 
as the vainest parade in the world. If your father is a 
4tocer, you have been beaten for his sake, and have 
learned to be ashamed of him. You have learned to 
forget (as how should you remember, being separated 
from them for three-fourths of your time?) the ties and 
natural affections of home. You have learned, if you 
have a kindly heart and an open hand, to compete with 
associates much more wealthy than yourself ; and to 
consider money as not much, but honour—the honour of 
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dining and consorting with your betters—as a great deal. 
All this does the public-school and college boy learn ; 
and woe be to his knowledge! Alas! what natural ten- 
derness and kindly clinging filial affection is he taught to 
trample on and despise !—A4 Shabby Genteel Story, 21. 
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THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 


WHO CAN ANSWER FOR HIMSELF? 


Do we know ourselves, or what good or evil circum- 
stance may bring from us? Did Cain know, as he and 
his younger brother played round their mother’s knee, 
that the little hand which caressed Abel should one day 
grow larger, and seize a brand to slay him? Thrice 
fortunate he, to whom circumstance is made easy : whom 
fate visits with gentle trial, and kindly Heaven keeps out 
of temptation.—Vewcomes, ii. 293. 


THE TURNING-POINT. 


There is scarce any thoughtful man or woman, I 
suppose, but can look back upon his course of past life, 
and remember some point, trifling as it may have seemed 
at the time of occurrence, which has nevertheless turned 
and altered his whole career. Tis with almost all of us, 
asin M. Massillon’s magnificent image regarding King 
William, a grain de sable that perverts or perhaps over- 
throws us.— Zsmond, 122. 
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SMALL MEANS TO GREAT ENDS. 


O mighty Fate, that over us miserable mortals rulest 
supreme, with what small means are thy ends effected! 
—with what scornful ease and mean instruments does it 
please thee to govern mankind! Let each man think of 
the circumstances of his life, and how its lot has been 
determined. The getting up a little earlier or later, the 
turning down this street or that, the eating of this dish or 
the other, may influence all the years and actions of a 
future life. Mankind walks down the left-hand side of 
Regent Street instead of the right, and meets a friend 
who asks him to dinner, and goes, and finds the turtle 
remarkably good, and the iced punch very cool and 
pleasant ; and, being in a merry, jovial, idle mood, has 
no objection to a social rubber of whist—nay, to a few 
more glasses of that cool punch. In the most careless, 
good-humoured way, he loses a few points ; and still 
feels thirsty, and loses a few more points; and, like a 
man of spirit, increases his stakes, to be sure, and just by 
that walk down Regent Street is ruined for life. Or he 
walks down the right-hand side of Regent Street instead 
of the left, and, good heavens! who is that charming 
young creature who has just stepped into her carriage 
from Mr. Fraser’s shop, and to whom and her mamma 
Mr. Fraser has made the most elegant bow in the world ? 
It is the lovely Miss Moidore, with a hundred thousand 
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pounds, who has remarked your elegant figure, and regu- 
larly drives to town on the first of the month, to purchase 
her darling Magazine. You drive after her as fast as the 
hack-cab will carry you. She reads the Magazine the 
whole way. She stops at her papa’s elegant villa at 
Hampstead, with a conservatory, a double coach-house, 
and a park-like paddock. As the lodge-gate separates 
you from that dear girl, she looks back just once, and 
blushes. LZ rudbuit, salva est res. She has blushed, and 
you are all right. In a week you are introduced to the 
family, and pronounced a charming young fellow of high 
principles. In three weeks you have danced twenty-nine 
quadrilles with her, and whisked her through several 
miles of waltzes. Ina month Mrs. O’Flaherty has flung 
herself into the arms of her mother, just having come 
from a visit to the village of Gretna, near Carlisle ; and 
you have an account at your banker’s ever after. What 
is the cause of all this good fortune ?>—a walk on a par- 
ticular side of Regent Street. And so true and indis- 
putable is this fact, that there’s a young north-country 
gentleman with whom I am acquainted, that daily paces 
up and down the above-named street for many hours, 
fully expecting that such an adventure will happen to 
him ; for which end he keeps a cab in readiness at the 
corner of Vigo Lane.—A Shabby Genteel Story, 54. 
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HIDDEN GERMS OF CHARACTER. 


Fortune, good or ill, as I take it, does not change men 
and women. It but developes theircharacter. As there 
are a thousand thoughts lying within a man that he does 
not know till he takes up the pen to write, so the heart 
is a secret even to him (or her) who has it in his own 
breast. Who hath not found himself surprised into re- 
venge, or action, or passion, for good or evil, whereof the 
seeds lay within him, latent and unsuspected, until the 
occasion called them forth >—Zsmond, 158. 


OCCASION PROVES. 


As I have seen men waking and running to arms at a 
sudden trumpet, before emergency a manly heart leaps 
up resolute ; meets the threatening danger with un- 
daunted countenance ; and, whether conquered or con- 
quering, faces it always. Ah! no man knows his strength 
or his weakness, till occasion proves them. If there be 
some thoughts and actions of his life from the memory of 
which a man shrinks with shame, sure there are some 
which he may be proud to own and remember ! forgiven 
injuries, conquered temptations (now and then), and 
‘difficulties vanquished by endurance.—Zsmond, 160. 
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MOULDED BY CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Sure, occasion is the father of most that is good in us. 
As you have seen the awkward fingers and clumsy tools 
of a prisoner cut and fashion the most delicate little pieces 
of carved work ; or achieve the most prodigious under- 
ground labours, and cut through walls of masonry, and 
saw iron bars and fetters ; ’tis misfortune that awakens 
ingenuity, or fortitude, or endurance, in hearts where 
these qualities had never come to life but for the circum- 
stance which gave them a being.—Zsmond, 87. 
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SOCIAL. LIVE, 


THE MYSTERY OF SOCIAL SUCCESS. 


Wuat is the secret of great. social success? It is not 
to be gained by beauty, or wealth, or birth, or wit, or 
valour, or eminence of any kind. It is a gift of Fortune, 
bestowed, like that goddess’s favours, capriciously. Look, 
dear madam, at the most fashionable ladies at present 
reigning in London. Are they better bred, or more 
amiable, or richer, or more beautiful than yourself? See, 
good sir, the men who lead the fashion, and stand in the 


bow-window at “ Black’s;” 


are they wiser, or wittier, or 
more agreeable people than you? And yet you know 
what your fate would be if you were put up at that 


club.— Philip, ii. 287. 


TUFTHUNTER OR TUFTHUNTED? 


To know young noblemen, and brilliant and noto- 
rious town bucks and leaders of fashion, has this great 
disadvantage—that if you talk about them or are seen - 
with them much, you offend all your friends of middle 
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class. It makes men angry to see their acquaintances 
better off than they themselves are. If you live much 
with great people, others will be sure to say that you are 
a sneak. I have known Jack Jolliff, whose fun and 
spirits made him adored by the dandies (for they are just 
such folks as you and I, only with not quite such good 
brains, and perhaps better manners—simple folks who. 
want to be amused)—I have known Jack Jolliff, I say, 
offend a whole roomful of men by telling us that he had 
been dining with a Duke. We hadn’t been to dine with 
a Duke. We were=not courted by grandees—and we 
disliked the man who was, and said he was a parasite, 
because men of fashion courted him. I don’t know any | 
means by which men hurt themselves more in the esti- 
mation of their equals than this of talking of great folks. 
A man may mean no harm by it—he speaks of the 
grandees with whom he lives, as you and I do of Jack 
and Tom who give us dinners. But his old acquaintances 
do not forgive him his superiority, and set the Tufthunted 
down as the Tufthunter.— Sketches and Travels tn London, 
229. 
WEALTH AND ARISTOCRACY, 

As it has been the boast of Delolme, and Blackstone, 
and all panegyrists of the British Constitution, that we 
admit into our aristocracy merit of every kind, and that 
the lowliest-born man, if he but deserve it, may wear the 
robes of a peer, and sit alongside of a Cavendish or a 
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Stanley: so it ought to be the boast of our good society, 
that haughty though it be, naturally jealous of its privi- 
leges, and careful who shall be admitted into its circle, 
yet, if an individual be but rich enough, all barriers are 
instantly removed, and he or she is welcomed, as from 
his wealth he merits to be. This fact shows our British 
independence and honest feeling—our higher orders are 
not such mere haughty aristocrats as the ignorant represent 
them : on the contrary, if a man have money they will 
hold out their hands to him, eat his dinners, dance at his 
balls, marry his daughters, or give their own lovely girls 
to his sons, as affably as your commonest voturier would 
do.—Fendennis, i. 470. 


ASSOCIATE WITH YOUR BETTERS. 


Every man of the middle class likes to know persons 
of rank. If he says he don’t—don’t believe him. And I 
would certainly wish that you should associate with your 
superiors rather than your inferiors. There is no more 
dangerous or stupefying position for a man in life than to 
be a cock of small society. It prevents his ideas from 
growing : it renders him intolerably conceited. A two- 
penny-halfpenny Czesar, a Brummagem dandy, a coterie 
philosopher or wit, is pretty sure to be an ass; and, in 
fine, I set it down as a maxim that it is good for a man 
to live where he can meet his betters, intellectual and 
social.— Sketches and Travels in London, 224. 
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He was living with'a man and woman who had seen 
the world, though they lived retired from it, who had 
both of them happened to enjoy from their earliest times 
the use not only of good books, but of good company— 
those live books, which are such pleasant and sometimes 
such profitable reading. Society has this good at least : 
that it lessens our conceit, by teaching us our insignifi- 
cance, and making us acquainted with our betters. If 
you are a young person who read this, depend upon it, 
sir or madam, there is nothing more wholesome for you 
than to acknowledge and to associate with your superiors. 
If I could, I would not have my son Thomas first Greek 
and Latin prize boy, first oar, and cock of the school. 
Better for his soul’s and body’s welfare that he should 
have a good place, not the first—a fair set of competitors 
round about him, and a good thrashing now and then, 
with a hearty shake afterwards of the hand which ad- 
ministered the beating. What honest man that can 
choose his lot would be a prince, let us say, and have all 
society walking backwards before him, only obsequious 
household-gentlemen to talk to, and all mankind mum 
except when your High Mightiness asks a question and 


gives permission to speak ?—Virginians, 1. 212. 


THE GREAT WORLD AND THE LITTLE WORLD. 


People in the little world, as I have been told, quarrel 
and fight, and go on abusing each other, and are not 
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reconciled for ever so long. But people in the great world 
are surely wiser in their generation. They have differ- 
ences ; they cease seeing each other. They make it up 
and come together again, and no questions are asked. 
A stray prodigal, or a stray puppy-dog, is thus brought in 
under the benefit of an amnesty, though you know he has 
been away in ugly company.— Virginians, ii. 79. 


PRECEDENCE. 


Men squabble about precedence because they are 
doubtful about their condition, as Irishmen will insist 
upon it that you are determined to insult and trample 
upon their beautiful country, whether you are thinking 
about it or no; men young to the world mistrust the 
bearing of others towards them, because they mistrust 
themselves. I have seen many sneaks and much cring- 
ing of course in the world; but the fault of gentle- 
folks is generally the contrary—an absurd doubt of the 
intentions of others towards us, and a perpetual assertion 
of our twopenny dignity, which nobody is thinking of 
wounding.— Sketches and Travels in London, 302. 


UNFORGIVEN SLIGHTS. 


Strange endurance of human vanity! a million of 
much more important conversations have escaped one 


since then, most likely—but the memory of this little 
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mortification (for such it is, after all) remains quite fresh 
in the mind, and unforgotten, though it is a trifle, and 
more than half a score of years old. We forgive injuries, 
we survive even our remorse for great wrongs that we 
ourselves commit ; but I doubt if we ever forgive slights 
of this nature put upon us, or forget circumstances 
in which our self-love has been made to suffer.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 294. 


GOOD BREEDING, 


People in what is called the great world are commonly 
better bred than persons less fortunate in their condition: 
not that they are better in reality, but from circumstances 
they are never uneasy about their position in the world : 
therefore they are more honest and simple: therefore they 
are better bred than Growler, who scowls at the great man 
a defiance and a determination that he will o¢ be trampled 
upon : or poor Fawner, who goes quivering down on his 
knees, and licks my lord’s shoes. But I think in our 
world—at least in my experience—there are even more 
Growlers than Fawners.— Sketches and Travels in London, 


304. 
THE ARISTOCRATIC GLAMOUR, 
We pardon stupidity in lords; nature or instinct, how- 


ever sarcastic a man may be among ordinary persons, 


renders him towards men of quality benevolently blind: 
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a divinity hedges not only the king, but the whole 
peerage.—A Shabby Genteel Story, 87. 


MODERN IDOLS. 


In the early church story, do we not read how young 
martyrs constantly had to disobey worldly papas and 
mammas, who would have had them silent, and not 
utter their dangerous opinions? how their parents locked 
them up, kept them on bread and water, whipped and 
tortured them, in order to enforce obedience >—neverthe- 
less they would declare the truth : they would defy the 
gods. by law established, and deliver themselves up to the 
lions or the tormentors. Are not there Heathen Idols 
enshrined among us still? Does not the world worship 
them, and persecute those who refuse to kneel? Do not 
many timid souls sacrifice to them; and other bolder 
spirits rebel, and, with rage at their hearts, bend down 
their stubborn knees at their altars >—/Vezwcomes, ii. 168. 


FINE WORDS. 


She had secured the latter’s good will by a number 
of these attentions and promises, which cost so little in 
the making, and are yet so valuable and agreeable to the 
recipient. Indeed every good economist and manager of 
a household must know how cheap and yet how amiable 
these professions are, and what a flavour they give to the 
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most homely dish in life. Who was the blundering idiot 
who said that “fine words butter no parsnips ”? Half the 
parsnips of society are served and rendered palatable 
with no other sauce. As the immortal Alexis Soyer 
can make more delicious soup for a halfpenny than an 
ignorant cook can concoct with pounds of vegetables and 
meat, so a skilful artist will make a few simple and 
pleasing phrases go farther than ever so much substantial 
benefit-stock in the hands of a mere bungler. Nay, 
we know that substantial benefits often sicken some 
stomachs ; whereas, most will digest any amount of fine 
words, and be always eager for more of the same food.— 
Vanity Fair, 1. 194. 


DOMESTIC COMEDIES. 


When we drive up to friends’ houses in our coaches 
and six, when John carries up our noble names, when, 
finally, we enter the drawing-room with our best hat and 
best Sunday smile foremost, does it ever happen that 
we interrupt a family row? that we come simpering 
and smiling in, and stepping over the delusive ashes of 
a still burning domestic heat? that in the interval 
between the hall-door and the drawing-room, Mrs., 
Mr., and the Misses Jones have grouped themselves 
in a family tableau: this girl artlessly arranging flowers 
in a vase, let us say; that one reclining over an illu- 

O 
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minated work of devotion; mamma on the sofa, with 
the butcher’s and grocer’s book pushed under the cushion, 
some elegant work in her hand, and a pretty little foot 
pushed out advantageously ; while honest Jones, far from 
saying, “Curse that Brown, he is always calling here !” 
holds out a kindly hand, shows a pleased face, and ex- 
claims, ‘“ What, Brown my boy, delighted to see you ! 
Hope you’ve come to lunch!” I say, does it ever hap- 
pen to ws to be made the victims of domestic artifices, 
the spectators of domestic comedies got up for our spe- 
cial amusement? Oh, let us be thankful, not only for 
faces, but for masks ! not only for honest welcome, but 
for hypocrisy, which hides unwelcome things from us ! 
Whilst I am talking, for instance, in this easy, chatty way, 
what right have you, my good sir, to know what is really 
passing in my mind? It may be that I am racked with 
gout, or that my eldest son has just sent me a thousand 
pounds’ worth of college bills, or that I am writhing under 
an attack of the Stoke Pogis Sentinel, which has just been 
sent me under cover, or that there is a dreadfully scrappy 
dinner, the evident remains of a party to which I didn’t 
invite you; and yet I conceal my agony, I wear a merry 
smile; I say, ““‘What ! come to take pot-luck with us, 
Brown my boy? Betsy! put a knife and fork for Mr. 
Brown. Eat! Welcome! Fall to! It’s my best!” 
I say that humbug which I am performing is beautiful 
self-denial—that hypocrisy is true virtue. Oh, if every 
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man spoke his mind, what an intolerable society ours 
would be to live in !—Virginians, ii. 67. 


BACKBITING. 


If we quarrelled with all the people who abuse us be- 
hind our backs, and began to tear their eyes out as soon 
as we set ours on them, what a life it would be, and when 
should we have any quiet? Backbiting is all fair in 
society. Abuse me, and I will abuse you; but let us be 
friends when we meet. Have not we all entered a dozen 
rooms, and been sure, from the countenances of the 
amiable persons present, that they had been discussing 
our little peculiarities, perhaps as we were on the stairs? 
Was our visit, therefore, the less agreeable? Did we 
quarrel and say hard words to one another’s faces? No 
—we wait until some of our dear friends take their leave, 
and then comes our turn. My back is at my neighbour’s 
service ; as soon as that is turned let him make what 
faces he thinks proper ; but when we meet we grin and 
shake hands like well-bred folk, to whom clean linen is 
not more necessary than a clean sweet-looking coun- 
tenance, and a nicely got-up smile, for company.— 
Newcomes, i. 375. 


ADVANTAGES OF GOING ON FOOT. 


I like walking myself. Those who go in cabs or 


broughams, I have remarked, have not the same radiant 
o2 
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expression which the pedestrian exhibits. A man in his 
own brougham has anxieties about the stepping of his 
horse, or the squaring of the groom’s elbows, or a doubt 
whether Jones’s turn-out is not better ; or whether some- 
thing is not wrong in the springs ; or whether he shall 
have the brougham out if the night is rainy. They 
always look tragical behind the glasses. A cab diner-out 
has commonly some cares, lest his sense of justice should 
be injured by the overcharge of the driver (these fellows 
are not uncommonly exorbitant in their demands upon 
gentlemen whom they set down at'good houses); lest the 
smell of tobacco left by the last occupants of the vehicle 
(five medical students, let us say, who have chartered 
the vehicle, and smoked cheroots from the London 
University to the play-house in the Haymarket) should 
infect the clothes of Tom Lavender who is going to Lady 
Rosemary’s ; lest straws should stick unobserved to 
the glutinous lustre of his boots—his shiny ones, and 
he should appear in Dives’s drawing-room like a poet 
with a tenud avend, or like Mad Tom in the play.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 255. 


SOCIAL PASSPORTS. 
A good face, a good address, a good dress, are all 
so many points in the game of life, of which every man 
of sense will avail himself. They help many a man more 
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in his commerce with society than learning or genius. 
It is hard often to bring the former into a drawing-room : 
it is often too lumbering and unwieldy for any den but 
its own. And as a King Charles’s spaniel can snooze 
before the fire, or frisk over the ottoman-cushions and on 
to the ladies’ laps, when a royal elephant would find a 
considerable difficulty in walking up the stairs, and sub- 
sequently in finding a seat ; so a good manner and ap- 
pearance will introduce you into many a house, where 
you might knock in vain for admission, with all the learn- 
ing of Porson in your trunk. 

It is not learning, it 1s not virtue, about which people 
inquire in society. It is manners. It no more profits 
me that my neighbour at table can construe Sanscrit and 
say the “Encyclopedia” by heart, than that he should 
possess half a million in the Bank (unless, indeed, he gives 
dinners ; when, for reasons obvious, one’s estimation of 
him, or one’s desire to please him, takes its rise in differ- 
ent sources), or that the lady whom I hand down to 
dinner should be as virtuous as Cornelia or the late Mrs. 
Hannah More. What is wanted for the nonce is, that 
folks should be as agreeable as possible in conversation 
and demeanour ; so that good humour may be said to 
be one of the very best articles of dress one can wear in 
society ; the which to see exhibited in Lady X.’s honest 
face, let us say, is more pleasant to behold in a room than 
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the glitter of Lady Z.’s best diamonds. And yet, in point 
of virtue, the latter is, no doubt, a perfect dragon. But 
virtue is a home quality : manners are the coat it wears 
when it goes abroad.— Sketches and Travels in London, 


209. 


GENTLEMEN BY ART AND BY NATURE. 


You and I, dear Miss Smith, know the exact value of 
heraldic bearings. We know that though the greatest 
pleasure of all is to acf like a gentleman, it is a pleasure, 
nay a merit, to de one—to come of an old stock, to have 
an honourable pedigree, to be able to say that centuries 
back our fathers had gentle blood, and to us transmitted 
the same. ‘There zs a good in gentility : the man who 
questions it is envious, or a coarse dullard not able to 
perceive the difference between high breeding and low. 
One has in the same way heard a man brag that he did 
not know the difference between wines, not he—give him 
a good glass of port and he would pitch all your claret to 
the deuce. My love, men often brag about their own 
dulness in this way. 

In the matter of gentlemen, democrats cry, “Psha ! 
Give us one of Nature’s gentlemen, and hang your aris- 
tocrats.” And so indeed Nature does make some gentle- 
men—a few here and there. But Art makes most. 
Good birth, that is, good handsome well-formed fathers 
and mothers, nice cleanly nursery-maids, good meals, 
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good physicians, good education, few cares, pleasant 
easy habits of life, and luxuries not-too great or enervating, 
but only refining—a course of these going on for a few 
generations are the best gentleman-makers in the world, 
and beat Nature hollow.— Second Funeral of Napoleon, 


338. 
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THE WAYS OF THE WORLD. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES. 


Have you made up your mind on the question of 
seeming and being in the world? I mean, suppose you 
are poor, is it right for you to seem to be well off? Have 
people an honest right to keep up appearances? Are 
you justified in starving your dinner-table in order to keep 
acarriage ; to have such an expensive house that you can’t 
by any possibility help a poor relation ; to array your 
daughters in costly milliners’ wares because they live with 
girls whose parents are twice as rich? Sometimes it is 
hard to say where honest pride ends and hypocrisy begins. 
To obtrude your poverty is mean and slavish ; as it is 
odious for a beggar to ask compassion by showing his 
sores. But to simulate prosperity—to be wealthy and 
lavish thrice a year when you ask your friends, and for 
the rest of the time to munch a crust and sit by one 
candle—are the folks who practise this deceit worthy of 
applause or a whipping? Sometimes it is noble pride, 
sometimes shabby swindling. When I see Eugenia with 
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her dear children exquisitely neat and cheerful ; not show- 
ing the slightest semblance of poverty, or uttering the 
smallest complaint ; persisting that Squanderfield, her 
husband, treats her well, and is good at heart ; and deny- 
ing that he leaves her and her young ones in want ; I 
admire and reverence that noble falsehood—that beauti- 
ful constancy and endurance which disdains to ask com- 
passion, When I sit at poor Jezebella’s table, and am 
_ treated to her sham bounties and shabby splendour, I 
only feel anger for the hospitality, and that dinner, and 
guest, and host, are humbugs together.— Piz, i. 134. 


THE SUCCESS OF STEADY PUSHING. 


To push on in the crowd, every male or female struggler 
must use his or her shoulders. If a better place than 
yours presents itself just beyond your neighbour, elbow 
him and take it. Look how a steadily-purposed man or 
woman at court, at a ball, or exhibition, wherever there 
is a competition and a squeeze, gets the best place ; the 
nearest the sovereign, if bent on kissing the royal hand ; 
the closest to the grand stand, if minded to go to Ascot ; 
the best view and hearing of the Rev. Mr. Thumpington, 
when all the town is rushing to hear that exciting divine ; 
the largest quantity of ice, champagne, and seltzer, cold 
paté, or other his or her favourite flesh-pot, if gluttonously 
minded, at a supper whence hundreds of people come 
empty away. A woman of the world will marry her 
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daughter and have done with her, get her carriage, and 
be at home and asleep in bed, whilst a timid mamma 
has still her girl in the nursery, or is beseeching the ser- 
vants in the cloak-room to look for her shawls, with which 
some one else has whisked away an hour ago. Whata 
man has to do in society is to assert himself. Is there a 
good place at table? Take it. At the Treasury or the 
Home Office? Ask for it. Do you want to goto a party 
to which you are not invited? Ask to be asked. Ask 
A., ask B., ask Mrs. C., ask everybody you know: you 
will be thought a bore ; but you will have your way. 
What matters if you are considered obtrusive, provided 
that you obtrude? By pushing steadily, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine people in a thousand will yield to you. 
Only command persons, and you may be pretty sure that 
a good number will obey. How well your money will 
have been laid out, O gentle reader, who purchase this ; 
and, taking the maxim to heart, follow it through life! 
You may be sure of success. If your neighbour’s foot 
obstructs you, stamp on it ; and do you suppose he won’t 
take it away P—lVewcomes, i. 86. 


THE WORLDS APPROVAL. 


What respectable person in the world will not say he 
was quite right to avoid a marriage with an ill-educated 
person of low degree, whose relations a gentleman could 
not well acknowledge, and whose manners would not be- 
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come her new station ?—and what philosopher would not 
tell him that the best thing to do with these little passions, 
if they spring up, is to get rid of them, and let them pass 
over and cure themselves: that no man dies about a 
woman, or vce versd : and that one or the other having 
found the impossibility of gratifying his or her desire in 
the particular instance, must make the best of matters, 
forget each other, look out elsewhere, and choose again ? 


Pendennis, ii. 142. 


CONTEMPT OR ENVY? 


The reader has no doubt encountered a number of 
such swaggerers in the course of his conversation with 
the world—men of a decent middle rank, who affect to 
despise it, and herd only with persons of the fashion. 
This is an offence in a man which none of us can forgive ; 
we call him tufthunter, lickspittle, sneak, unmanly ; we 
hate, and profess to despise him. I fear it is no such 
thing. We envy Lickspittle, that is the fact ; and there- 
fore hate him. Were he to plague us with the stories 
of Jones and Brown, our familiars, the man would bea 
simple bore, his stories heard patiently; but so soon as 
he talks of my lord or the duke, we are in arms against 
him. I have seen a whole merry party in Russell 
Square grow suddenly gloomy and dumb, because a 
pert barrister, in a loud, shrill voice, told a story of Lord 
This or the Marquis of That. We all hated that man ; 
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and I would lay a wager that every one of the fourteen 
persons assembled round the boiled turkey and saddle 
of mutton (not to mention side dishes from the pastry- 
cook’s opposite the British Museum)—I would wager, 
I say, that every one was muttering inwardly, “A plague 
on that fellow ! he knows a lord, and I never spoke to 
more than three in the whole course of my life.” To our 
betters we can reconcile ourselves, if you please, respecting 
them very sincerely, laughing at their jokes, making allow- 
ance for their stupidities, meekly suffering their insolence ; 
but we can’t pardon our equals going beyond us. A friend 
of mine who lived amicably and happily among his friends 
and relatives at Hackney, was on a sudden disowned by 
the latter, cut by the former, and doomed in innumerable 
prophecies to ruin, because he kept a footboy,—a harm- 
less little blowsy-faced urchin, in light snuff-coloured 
clothes, glistering over with sugar-loaf buttons. There is 
another man, a great man, a literary man, whom the 
public loves, and who took a sudden leap from obscurity 
into fame and wealth. This was a crime ; but he bore 
his rise with so much modesty, that even his brethren of 
the pen did not envy him. One luckless day he set up 
a one-horse chaise ; from that minute he was doomed. 

“Have you seen his new carriage ?” says Snarley. 

“Yes,” says Yow; “he’s so consumedly proud of it, 
that he can’t see his old friends while he drives.” 

“Ith it a donkey-cart,” lisps Simper, “thith gwand 
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cawwiage? I alwayth thaid that the man, from hith thtile, 
wath fitted to be a vewy dethent cothtermonger.” 

“Yes, yes,” cries old Candour, “‘a sad pity indeed ! 
—dreadfully extravagant, I’m told—bad health—expen- 
sive family—works going down every day—and now he 
must set up a carriage forsooth !” 

Snarley, Yow, Simper, Candour, hate their brother. If 
he is ruined, they will be kind to him and just ; but he is 
successful, and woe be to him !—4 Shabby Genteel Story, 
26. 


THE LITTLE VICTIMS OF BIG FAILURES. 


I wonder how many families are driven to roguery 
and to ruin by great practitioners in Crawley’s way ?>— 
how many great noblemen rob their petty tradesmen, 
condescend to swindle their poor retainers out of wretched 
little sums, and cheat for a few shillings? When we read 
that a noble nobleman has left for the Continent, or that 
another noble nobleman has an execution in his house— 
and that one or other owes six or seven millions, the 
defeat seems glorious even, and we respect the victim in 
the vastness of his ruin. But who pities a poor barber 
who can’t get his money for powdering the footmen’s 
heads ; or a poor carpenter who has ruined himself by 
fixing up ornaments and pavilions for my lady’s déjeuner ; 
or the poor devil of a tailor whom the steward patronizes, 
and who has pledged all he is worth, and more, to get 
the liveries ready, which my lord has done him the 
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honour to bespeak?—When the great house tumbles 
down, these miserable wretches fall under it unnoticed : 
as they say in the old legends, before a man goes to the 
devil himself, he sends plenty of other souls thither.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 13. 


THE WORLDS RESPECT FOR RICHES. 


People in Vanity Fair fasten on to rich folks quite 
naturally. If the simplest people are disposed to look 
not a little kindly on great Prosperity (for I defy any 
member of the British public to. say that the notion of 
Wealth has not something awful and pleasing to him ; 
and you, if you are told that the man next you at dinner 
has got half a million, not to look at him with a certain 
interest ;)—if the simple look benevolently on money, 
how much more do your old worldlings regard it! Their 
affections rush out to meet and welcome money. Their 
kind sentiments awaken spontaneously towards the in- 
teresting possessors of it. I know some respectable 
people who don’t consider themselves at liberty to indulge . 
in friendship for any individual who has not a certain 
competency, or place in society. They give a loose to 
their feelings on proper occasions.— Vanity Fair, i. 215, 


PAUPER BRATS AND PRINCEKINS. 


A pauper child in London at seven years old knows 
how to go to market, to fetch the beer, to pawn father’s 
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coat, to choose the largest fried fish or the nicest ham- 
bone, to nurse Mary Jane of three,—to conduct a hundred 
operations of trade or housekeeping, which a little Bel- 
gravian does not perhaps acquire in all the days of her 
life. Poverty and necessity force this precociousness on 
the poor little brat. There are children who are accom- 
plished shop-lifters and liars almost as soon as they can 
toddleandspeak. I daresay little Princes know the laws 
of etiquette as regards themselves, and the respect due to 
their rank at a very early period of their royal existence. 
Every one of us, according to his degree, can point to 
the Princekins of private life who are flattered and 
worshipped, and whose little shoes grown men kiss as 
soon almost as they walk upon ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature wili support ; and 
that, considering the amount of flattery some people are 
crammed with from their cradles, they do not grow worse 
and more selfish than they are. Our poor little pauper 
just mentioned is dosed with Daffy’s Elixir, and some- 
how survives the drug. Princekin or lordkin from his 
earliest days has nurses, dependants, governesses, little 
friends, schoolfellows, schoolmasters, fellow-collegians, 
college tutors, stewards and valets, led-captains of his 
suite, and women innumerable flattering him and doing 
him honour. The tradesman’s manner, which to you 
and me is decently respectful, becomes straightway 
frantically servile before Princekin. Folks at railway 
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stations whisper to their families, ‘‘ That’s the Marquis of 
Farintosh,” and look hard at him as he passes. Land- 
lords cry, “This way, my lord; this room for your 
lordship.” They say at public schools Princekin is taught 
the beauties of equality, and thrashed into some kind of 
subordination. Psha! Toad-eaters in pinafores surround 
Princekin. Do not respectable people send their children 
so as to be at the same school with him ; don’t they 
follow him to college, and eat his toads through life? 

And as for women—O my dear friends and brethren 
in this vale of tears—did you ever see anything so curious, 
monstrous and amazing as the way in which women court 
Princekin when he is marriageable, and pursue him with 
their daughters? Who was the British nobleman in old 
old days who brought his three daughters to the King of 
Mercia, that his Majesty might choose one after inspec- 
tion? Mercia was but a petty province, and its king in 
fact a Princekin. Ever since those extremely ancient 
and venerable times the custom exists not only in Mercia, 
but in all the rest of the provinces inhabited by the Angles, 
and before Princekins the daughters of our nobles are 
trotted out.—/Vewcomes, ii. 171. 


A DECENT BLINDNESS. 
If every person is to be banished from society who 
runs into debt and cannot pay—if we are to be peering 
into everybody’s private life, speculating upon their 
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income, and cutting them if we don’t approve of their 
expenditure—why, what a howling wilderness and intoler- 
able dwelling Vanity Fair would be! Every man’s hand 
would be against his neighbour in this case, my dear sir, 
and the benefits of civilization would be done away with. 
We should be quarrelling, abusing, avoiding one another. 
Our houses would become caverns ; and we should go in 
rags because we cared for nobody. Rents would go 
down. Parties wouldn’t be given any more. All the 
tradesmen of the town would be bankrupt. Wine, wax- 
lights, comestibles, rouge, crinoline-petticoats, diamonds, 
wigs, Louis-Quatorze gimcracks, and old china, park 
hacks, and splendid high-stepping carriage horses—all 
the delights of life, I say,—would go to the deuce, if 
people did but act upon their silly principles, and avoid 
those whom they dislike and abuse. Whereas, by a 
little charity and mutual forbearance, things are made to 
go on pleasantly enough : we may abuse a man as much 
as we like, and call him the greatest rascal unhanged— 
but do we wish to hang him therefore? No. We shake 
hands when we meet. If his cook is good we forgive 
him, and go and dine with him ; and we expect he will 
do the same by us. Thus trade flourishes—civilization 
advances: peace is kept ; new dresses are wanted for 
new assemblies every week ; and the last year’s vintage of 
Lafitte will remunerate the honest proprietor who reared 


it.— Vanity Fair, i. 169. 
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“ KINDNESS IS VERY INDIGESTIBLE.” 


Do you love your creditor because you owe him more 
than you can ever pay? If I never paid my tailor, 
should I be on good terms with him? I might go on 
ordering suits of clothes from now to the year nineteen 
hundred ; but I should hate him worse year after year. 
I should find fault with his cut and his cloth : I dare say 
I should end by thinking his bills extortionate, though I 
never paid them. Kindness is very indigestible. It dis- 
agrees with very proud stomachs. I wonder was that 
traveller who fell among the thieves grateful afterwards 
to the Samaritan who rescued him? He gave money 
certainly ; but he didn’t miss it. The religious opinions 
of Samaritans are lamentably heterodox. O brother! 
may we help the fallen still though they never pay us, 
and may we lend without exacting the usury of gratitude ! 
Philip, ii. 46. 


CONSCIENCE MONEY. 


But, as one reads in the columns of the Z7mes news- 
paper every now and then, queer announcements from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, acknowledging the 
receipt of 50/. from A. B., or 10/. from W. T., as conscience- 
money, on account of taxes due by the said A. B. or W. T., 
which payments the penitents beg the Right Honour- 
able gentleman to acknowledge through the medium of 
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the public press ;—so is the Chancellor no doubt, and 
the reader likewise, always perfectly sure that the above- 
named A. B. and W. T. are only paying a very small 
instalment of what they really owe, and that the man 
who sends up a twenty-pound note has very likely 
hundreds or thousands more for which he ought to 
account. Such, at least, are my feelings, when I see A. B. 
or W. T.’s insufficient acts of repentance. And I have 
no doubt that Pitt Crawley’s contrition, or kindness if 
you will, towards his younger brother, by whom he had so 
much profited, was only a very small dividend upon the 
capital sum in which he was indebted to Rawdon. Not 
everybody is willing to pay even so much. To part with 
money is a sacrifice beyond almost all men endowed 
with a sense of order. There is scarcely any man alive 
who does not think himself meritorious for giving his 
neighbour five pounds. Thriftless gives, not from a 
beneficent pleasure in giving, but from a lazy delight in 
spending. He would not deny himself one enjoyment ; 
not his opera-stall, not his horse, not his dinner, not even 
the pleasure of giving Lazarus the five pounds. Thrifty, 
who is good, wise, just, and owes no man a penny, turns 
from a beggar, haggles with a hackney-coachman, or 
denies a poor relation, and I doubt which is the most 
selfish of the two. Money has only a different value in 
the eyes of each.— Vanity Fair, ii. 95. 


F2 
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THE MODERN ARCADIA. 


What is love, young heart? It is two thousand a 
year, at the very lowest computation ; and, with the pre- 
sent rise in wages and house-rent, that calculation can’t 
last very long. Love? Attachment? Look at Frank 
Maythorn, with his vernal blushes, his leafy whiskers, 
his sunshiny, laughing face, and all the birds of spring 
carolling in his jolly voice ; and old General Pinwood 
hobbling in on his cork leg, with his stars and orders, 
and leering round the room from under his painted eye- 
brows. Will my modest nymph go to Maythorn, or to 
yonder leering Satyr, who totters towards her in his white 
and rouge? Nonsense. She gives her garland to the 
old man, to be sure. He is ten times as rich as the 
young one. And so they went on in Arcadia itself, veadly. 
Not in that namby-pamby ballet and idyll world, where 
they tripped up to each other in rhythm, and talked 
hexameters ; but in the real downright, no-mistake 
country—Arcadia—where Tityrus, fluting to Amaryllis 
in the shade, had his pipe very soon put out when 
Melibceus (the great grazier) performed on his melodious, 
exquisite, irresistible cowhorn; and where Daphne’s 
mother dressed her up with ribbons and drove her to 
market, and sold her, and swapped her, and bartered her 
like any other lamb in the fair.— PAz77f, i. 208. 
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MONEY QUARRELS. 


When one man has been under very remarkable 
obligations to another, with whom he subsequently 
quarrels, a common sense of decency, as it were, makes 
of the former a much severer enemy than a mere stranger 
would be. To account for your own hard-heartedness 
and ingratitude in such a case, you are bound to prove 
the other party’s crime. It is not that you are selfish, 
brutal, and angry at the failure of a speculation—no, no— 
it is that your partner has led you into it by the basest 
treachery and with the most sinister motives. From a 
mere sense of consistency, a persecutor is bound to show 
that the fallen man is a villain—otherwise he, the perse- 
cutor, is a wretch himself. And as a general rule, which 
may make all creditors who are inclined to be severe 
pretty comfortable in their minds, no men embarrassed 
are altogether honest, very likely. ‘They conceal some- 
thing ; they exaggerate chances of good luck ; hide away 
the real state of affairs; say that things are flourishing 
when they are hopeless ; keep a smiling face (a dreary 
smile it is) upon the verge of bankruptcy—are ready to 
lay hold of any pretext for delay or of any money, so 
as to stave off the inevitable ruin a few days longer. 
“Down with such dishonesty!” says the creditor in 
triumph, and reviles his sinking enemy. ‘You fool, 


why do you catch at a straw?” calm good sense says 
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to the man that is drowning. ‘You villain, why 
do you shrink from plunging into the irretrievable 
Gazette?” says prosperity to the poor devil battling 
in that black gulf. Who has not remarked the readi- 
ness with which the closest of friends and honestest of 
men suspect and accuse each other of cheating when 
they fall out on money matters? Everybody does it. 
Everybody is right, I suppose, and the world is a rogue. 
Vanity Fair, i. 186. 


THE MARRIAGE MARKET. 


Oh, me! what a confession it is, in the very outset of 
life and blushing brightness of youth’s morning, to own 
that the aim with which a young girl sets out, and the 
object of her existence, is to marry a rich man ; that she 
was endowed with beauty so that she might buy wealth, 
and a title with it ; that as sure as she has a soul to be 
saved, her business here on earth is to try and get a rich 
husband! That is the career for which many a woman is 
bred and trained. A young man begins the world with 
some aspirations at least ; he will try to be good and follow 
the truth ; he will strive to win honours for himself, and 
never do a base action ; he will pass nights over his books, 
and forego ease and pleasure so that he may achieve a 
name. Manya poor wretch who is worn out now and 
old, and bankrupt of fame and money too, has com- 
menced life at any rate with noble views and generous 
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schemes, from which weakness, idleness, passion, or over- 
powering hostile fortune have turned him away. Buta 
girl of the world, 40x Dieu / the doctrine with which she 
begins is that she is to have a wealthy husband: the 
article of faith in her catechism is, “I believe in elder 
sons, and a house in town, and a house in the country !” 
They are mercenary as they step fresh and blooming into 
the world out of the nursery. They have been schooled 
there to keep their bright eyes to look only on the Prince 
and the Duke, Croesus and Dives. By long cramping 
and careful process, their little natural hearts have been 
squeezed up, like the feet of their fashionable little 
sisters in China. As you see a pauper’s child, with 
an awful premature knowledge of the pawn-shop, able 
to haggle at market with her wretched halfpence, and 
battle bargains at hucksters’ stalls, you shall find a 
young beauty, who was a child in the school-room a 
year since, as wise and knowing as the old practitioners 
on that exchange; as economical of her smiles, as 
dexterous in keeping back or producing her beautiful 
wares, as skilful in setting one bidder against another, 
as keen as the smartest merchant in Vanity Fair.— 


LNewcomes, ii. 81. 


THE HEARTLESS TOWN. 


In this vast town one has not the time to go and seek 
one’s friends ; if they drop out of the rank they disappear, 
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and we march on without them. Who is ever missed in 


Vanity Fair?— Vanity Fair, ii. 290. 


BROBDINGNAG AND LILLIPUT. 


Every man and woman amongst us has made his 
voyage to Lilliput, and his tour in the kingdom of Brob- 
dingnag. When I go to my native country town, the 
local paper announces our arrival ; the labourers touch 
their hats, as the pony-chaise passes, the girls and old 
women drop curtsies ; Mr. Hicks, the grocer and hatter, 
comes to his door and makes a bow, and smirks and 
smiles. When our neighbour Sir John arrives at the hall, 
he is a still greater personage ; the bell-ringers greet the 
hall family with a peal ; the rector walks over on an early 
day, and pays his visit ; and the farmers at market press 
round for a nod of recognition. Sir John at home is in 
Lilliput : in Belgrave Square he is in Brobdingnag, where 
almost everybody we meet is ever so much taller than 
ourselves. ‘Which do you like best, to be a giant 
amongst the pigmies, or a pigmy amongst the giants ?” 
I know what sort of company I prefer myself: but that 
is not the point. What I would hint is, that we possibly 
give ourselves patronizing airs before small people, as folks 
higher placed than ourselves give themselves airs before 
us. Patronizing airs? Old Miss Mumbles, the half-pay 
lieutenant’s daughter, who lives over the plumber’s, with 
her maid, gives herself in her degree more airs than any 
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duchess in Belgravia, and would leave the room if a 
tradesman’s wife sat down in it.— Philip, ii. 285. 


THE WORLD'S LOOKING-GLASS. 


We may be pretty certain that persons whom all 
the world treats ill, deserve entirely the treatment they 
get. The world is a looking-glass, and gives back to 
every man the reflection of his own face. Frown at it, 
and it will in turn look sourly upon you ; laugh at it and 
with it, and it is a jolly kind companion ; and so let all 


young persons take their choice.—- Vanity Fair, i. to. 


FAMILY HARMONY. 


Most of the family quarrels that I have seen in life 
(saving always those arising from money-disputes, when 
a division of twopence halfpenny will often drive the 
dearest relatives into war and estrangement,) spring out 
of jealousy and envy. Jack and Tom, born of the same 
family and to the same fortune, live very cordially to- 
gether, not until Jack is ruined when Tom deserts him, 
but until Tom makes a sudden rise in prosperity, which 
Jack can’t forgive. Ten times to one’tis the unpros- 
perous man that is angry, not the other who is in fault. 
Tis Mrs. Jack, who can only afford a chair, that sickens 
at Mrs. Tom’s new coach-and-six, cries out against her 
sister’s airs, and sets her husband against his brother. 
*Tis Jack who sees his brother shaking hands with a lord 
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(with whom Jack would like to exchange snuff-boxes 
himself), that goes home and tells his wife how poor Tom 
is spoiled, he fears, and no better than a sneak, parasite, 
and beggar on horseback. How furious the coffee- 
house wits were with Dick Steele when he set up his. 
coach and fine house at Bloomsbury! They began to 
forgive him when the bailiffs were after him, and abused 
Mr. Addison for selling Dick’s country-house. And yet 
Dick in the sponging-house, or Dick in the Park, with 
his four mares and plated harness, was exactly the same 
gentle, kindly, improvident, jovial Dick Steele : and yet 
Mr. Addison was perfectly right in getting the money 
which was his, and not giving up the amount of his just 
claim, to be spent by Dick upon champagne and fiddlers, 
laced clothes, fine furniture and parasites, Jew and 
Christian, male and female, who clung to him. As, ac- 
cording to the famous maxim of Monsieur de Rochefou- 
cault, “in our friends’ misfortunes there’s something 


secretly pleasant to us ;” 


so, on the other hand, their 
good fortune is disagreeable. If ’tis hard for a man to 
bear his own good luck, ’tis harder still for his friends to 
bear it for him; and but few of them ordinarily can 
stand that trial: whereas one of the “ precious uses” of 
adversity is, that it is a great reconciler; that it brings 
back averted kindness, disarms animosity, and causes 
yesterday’s enemy to fling his hatred aside, and hold out 


a hand to the fallen friend of old days. There’s pity and 
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love, as well as envy, in the same heart and towards the 
same person. The rivalry stops when the competitor 
tumbles ; and, as I view it, we should look at these agree- 
able and disagreeable qualities of our humanity humbly 
alike. They are consequent and natural, and our kind- 
ness and meanness both manly.—Zsmond, 193. 


KIND KIN. 


No people are so ready to give a man a bad namv as. 
his own kinsfolk ; and, having made him that present, 
they are ever most unwilling to take it back again. If 
they give him nothing else in the days of his difficulty, he 
may be sure of their pity, and that he is held up as an 
example to his young cousins to avoid. If he loses his. 
money they call him poor fellow, and point morals out 
of him. If he falls among thieves, the respectable Phari- 
sees of his race turn their heads aside and leave him pen- 
niless and bleeding. They clap him on the back kindly 
enough when he returns, after shipwreck, with money 
in his pocket. How naturally Joseph’s brothers made 
salaams to him, and admired him, and did him honour, 
when they found the poor outcast a prime minister, and 
worth ever so much money! Surely human nature is 
not much altered since the days of those primeval Jews. 
We would not thrust brother Joseph down a well and sell 
him bodily, but—but if he has scrambled out of a well of 
his own digging, and got out 2f his early bondage into 
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renown and credit, at least we applaud him and respect 
him, and are proud of Joseph as a member of the family. 
LNewcomes, i. 57. 


SO OUR DAVS ARE SPENT. 


When our pride, our avarice, our interest, our desire 
to domineer, are worked upon, are we not for ever pester- 
ing heaven to decide in their favour? In our great 
American quarrel, did we not on both sides appeal to the 
skies as to the justice of our causes, sing Ze Deum for 
victory, and boldly express our confidence that the right 
should prevail? Was America right because she was 
victorious? Then I suppose Poland was wrong because 
she was defeated?—How am I wandering into this di- 
gression about Poland, America, and what not, and all 
the while thinking of a little woman now no more, who 
appealed to heaven and confronted it with a thousand 
texts out of its own book, because her son wanted to make 
a marriage not of her liking! We appeal, we imprecate, 
we go down on our knees, we demand blessings, we shriek 
out for sentence according to law ; the great course of 
the great world moves on; we pant, and strive, and 
struggle ; we hate ; we rage ; we weep passionate tears ; 
we reconcile ; we race and win ; we race and lose ; we 
pass away, and other little strugglers succeed ; our days 
are spent ; our night comes, and another morning rises 
which shines on us no more.— Virginians, ii. 285. 
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THE CRIMES OF VIRTUOUS PEOPLE. 


If somebody or some body of savants would write the 
history of the harm that has been done in the world by 
people who believe themselves to be virtuous, what a 
queer, edifying book it would be, and how poor oppressed 
rogues might look up! Who burn the Protestants >—the 
virtuous Catholics, to be sure. Whoroast the Catholics? 
—the virtuous Reformers. Who thinks I am a dangerous 
character, and avoids me at the club ?—the virtuous 
Squaretoes. Who scorns? who persecutes? who doesn’t 
forgive ?—the virtuous Mrs. Grundy. She remembers 
her neighbour’s peccadilloes to the third and fourth gene- 
ration ; and if she finds a certain man fallen in her path, 
gathers up her affrighted garments with a shriek, for fear 
the muddy, bleeding wretch should contaminate her, and 


passes on.— Filip, i. 196. 


WORLDLY REMORSE, 


Do you imagine there is a great deal of genuine 
right-down remorse in the world? Don’t people rather 
find excuses which make their minds easy ; endeavour to 
prove to themselves that they have been lamentably belied 
and misunderstood ; and try and forgive the persecutors 
who wéi/ present that bill when it is due? and not bear 
malice against the cruel ruffian who takes them to the 
police office for stealing the spoons ? Years ago I hada 
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“quarrel with a certain well-known person (I believed a 
‘statement regarding him which his friends imparted to 
me, and which turned out to be quite incorrect). To his 
-dying day that quarrel was never quite made up. I said 
to his brother, “Why is your brother’s soul still dark 
against me? It is I who ought to be angry and unfor- 
giving: for I was in the wrong.” In the region which 
they now inhabit (for Finis has been set to the volumes 
-of the lives of both here: below), if they take any cogni- 
zance of our squabbles, and tittle-tattles, and gossips on 
-earth here, I hope they admit that my little error was not 
of a nature unpardonable. If you have never committed 
-a worse, my good sir, surely the score against you will not 
be heavy. Ha, délectissimi fratres/ It is in regard of 
sins zo¢ found out that we may say or sing (in an under- 
‘tone, in a most penitent and lugubrious minor key), “ AZzse- 


rere nobis miserts peccatoribus.”—Roundabout Papers, 228. 


WORLDLY INGRATITUDE. 


Accusations of ingratitude, and just accusations no 
doubt, are made against every inhabitant of this wicked 
world, and the fact is, that a man who is ceaselessly en- 
gaged in its trouble and turmoil, borne hither and thither 
upon the fierce waves of the crowd, bustling, shifting, 
‘struggling to keep himself somewhat above water—fight- 
‘ing for reputation, or more likely for bread, and ceaselessly 
-occupied to-day with plans for appeasing the eternal ap- 
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petite of inevitable hunger to-morrow—a man in such 
straits has hardly time to think of anything but himself, 
and, as in a sinking ship, must make his own rush for the 
boats, and fight, struggle, and trample for safety. In the 
midst of such a combat as this, the “ingenious arts, which 
prevent the ferocity of the manners, and act upon them 
as an emollient” (as the philosophic bard remarks in the 
Latin Grammar) are likely to be jostled to death, and 
then forgotten. The world will allow no such compro- 
mises between it and that which does not belong to it— 
no two gods must we serve ; but (as one has seen in some 
old portraits) the horrible glazed eyes of Necessity are 
always fixed upon you; fly away as you will, black Care 
sits behind you, and with his ceaseless gloomy croaking 
drowns. the voice of all more cheerful companions. 
Happy he whose fortune has placed him where there is 
calm and plenty, and who has the wisdom not to give up 
his quiet in quest of visionary gain.—Critical Reviews, 


351- 
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THE WORLD BELOW STAIRS, 





THE SERVANTS INQUISITION. 


Bon Dieu! it is awful, that servants’ inquisition ! 
You see a woman in a great party in a splendid saloon, 
surrounded by faithful admirers, distributing sparkling 
glances, dressed to perfection, curled, rouged, smiling and 
happy :—Discovery walks respectfully up to her, in the 
shape of a huge powdered man with large calves and a 
tray of ices—with Calumny (which is as fatal as truth) 
—behind him, in the shape of the hulking fellow carrying 
the wafer-biscuits. Madam, your secret will be talked 
over by those men at their club at the public-house to- 
night. Jeames will tell Chawles his notions about you 
over their pipes and pewter beer-pots. Some people 
ought to have mutes for servants in Vanity Fair—mutes 
who could not write. If you are guilty, tremble. That 
fellow behind your chair may be a Janissary with a bow- 
string in his plush breeches pocket. Ifyou are not guilty, 
have acare ofappearances : which are as ruinous as guilt. 
Vanity Fair, ii. 98. 
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THE SERVANTS HALL IN JUDGMENT. 


This spare time the active and well-mannered gentle- 
man bestowed among the valets and butlers of the nobility, 
his acquaintance : and Morgan Pendennis, as he was 
styled, for, by such compound names, gentlemen’s gentle- 
men are called in their private circles, was a frequent and 
welcome guest at some of the very highest tables in this 
town. He was a member of two influential clubs in May- 
fair and Pimlico ; and he was thus enabled to know the 
whole gossip of the town, and entertain his master very 
agreeably during the two hours’ toilet conversation. He 
knew a hundred tales and legends regarding persons of 
the very highest 7oz, whose valets canvass their august 
secrets, just, my dear madam, as our own parlour-maids 
and dependants in the kitchen discuss our characters, 
our stinginess and generosity, our pecuniary means or 
embarrassments, and our little domestic or connubial tiffs 
and quarrels. If I leave this manuscript open on my 
table, I have not the slightest doubt Betty will read it, 
and they will talk it over in the lower regions to-night ; 
and to-morrow she will bring in my breakfast with a face 
of such entire imperturbable innocence, that no mortal 
could suppose her guilty of playing the spy... .If you and 
the Captain have high words upon any subject, which is 
just possible, the circumstances of the quarrel, and the 
characters of both of you, will be discussed with impartial, 
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eloquence over the kitchen tea-table ; and if Mrs. Smith’s 
maid should by chance be taking a dish of tea with yours, 
her presence will not undoubtedly act as a restraint upor. 
the discussion in question ; her opinion will be given with 
candour ; and the next day her mistress will probably 
know that Captain and Mrs. Jones have been a quarrel- 
ling as usual. Nothing is secret. Take it as a rule that 
John knows everything : and as in our humble world so 
in the greatest : a duke is no more a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre than you or I ; and his Grace’s Man at his club, 
in company doubtless with other Men of equal social rank, 
talks over his master’s character and affairs with the 
ingenuous truthfulness which befits gentlemen who are 
met together in confidence. Whois a niggard and screws 
up his money-boxes : who is in the hands of the money- 
lenders, and is putting his noble name on the back of 
bills of exchange : who is intimate with whose wife : who 
wants whom to marry her daughter, and which he won’t, 
no not at any price: 





all these facts gentlemen’s confi- 
dential gentlemen discuss confidentially, and are known 
and examined by every person who has any claim to rank 
in genteel society.— Pendennis, 1. 398. 


OMNISCIENCE OF OUR DOMESTICS, 


Our lacqueys sit in judgment on us. My lord’s in- 
trigues may be ever so stealthily conducted, but his 
valet knows them; and my lady’s woman carries her 
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mistress’s private history to the servants’ scandal market, 
and exchanges it against the secrets of other abigails,— 
Esmond, 124. 


FAMILY PRAYER. 


I do not sneer at the purpose for which, at that chim- 
ing eignt-o’clock bell, the household is called together. 
‘The urns are hissing, the plate is shining ; the father of 
the house, standing up, reads from a gilt book for three 
or four minutes in a measured cadence. The members 
of the family are around the table in an attitude of decent 
reverence ; the younger children whisper responses at 
‘their mother’s knees ; the governess worships a little 
apart ; the maids and the large footmen are in a cluster 
before their chairs, the upper servants performing their 
devotion on the other side of the sideboard ; the nurse 
whisks about the unconscious last-born, and tosses it up 
and down during the ceremony. Ido not sneer at that 
—at the act at which all these people are assembled—it 
is at the rest of the day I marvel ; at the rest of the day, 
and what it brings. At the very instant when the voice 
thas ceased speaking, and the gilded book is shut, the 
world begins again, and for the next twenty-three hours 
and fifty-seven minutes all that household is given up to 
it. The servile squad rises up and marches away to its 
‘basement, whence, should it happen to be a gala day 
those tall gentlemen, at present attired in Oxford mixture 
Q2 
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will issue forth with flour plastered on tneir neads, yellow 
coats, pink breeches, sky-blue waisicuats, silver lace, 
buckles in their shoes, black silk bags on their backs, and 
I don’t know what insane emblems of servuity and absurd 
bedizenments of folly. Their very manue1 of speaking 
to what we call their masters and mistresses will be a like 
monstrous masquerade. You know no mote of that race 
which inhabits the basement floor, than of the men and 
brethren of Timbuctoo, to whom some amuny us send 
missionaries. If you meet some of your servaius in the 
streets (I respectfully suppose for a moment that the 
reader is a person of high fashion and a great establish- 
ment), you would not know their faces. You might sleep 
under the same roof for half a century, and knuw nothing 
about them. If they were ill, you would not visit them, 
though you would send them an apothecary and, of 
course, order that they lacked for nothing. You are not 
unkind, you are not worse than your neighbours. Nay, 
perhaps, if you did go into the kitchen, or take tea in the 
servants’ hall, you would do little good, and only bore 
the folks assembled there. But so it is. With those 
fellow-Christians who have been just saying “Amen” to 
your prayers, you have scarcely the community of Charity. 
They come you don’t know whence; they think and talk 
you don’t know what ; they die, and you don’t care, or 
wice versd. They answer the bell for prayers as they 
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answer the bell for coals ; for exactly three minutes in the 
day you all kneel together on one carpet—and, the desires 
and petitions of the servants and masters over, the rite 
called family worship is ended.—lVewcomes, i. 165, 
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MANNERS OF OUR ANCESTORS 


THE NIGHT-LIFE OF THE PAST. 


By the way, in speaking of the past, I think the night- 
life of society a hundred years since was rather a dar life. 
There was not one wax-candle for ten which we now see 
in a lady’s drawing-room: let alone gas and the wondrous 
new illuminations of clubs. Horrible guttering tallow 
smoked and stunk in passages. ‘The candle-snuffer was 
a notorious officer in the theatre. See Hogarth’s pictures : 
how dark they are, and how his feasts are, as it were, 
begrimed with tallow! In “ Marriage & la Mode,” in 
Lord Viscount Squanderfield’s grand saloons, where he 
and his wife are sitting yawning before the horror- 
stricken steward when their party is over—there are but 
eight candles—one on each card-table, and half-a-dozen 
in a brass chandelier. If Jack Briefless convoked his. 
friends to oysters and beer in his chambers, Pump Court, 
he would have twice as many. Let us comfort ourselves 
by thinking that Louis Quatorze in all his glory held 
his revels in the dark, and bless Mr. Price and other 
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Luciferous benefactors of mankind, for banishing the 
abominable mutton of our youth.— Virginians, i. 226. 


AUTRES TEMPS, AUTRES MURS. 


Manners, you see, were looser a hundred years ago ; 
tongues were vastly more free and easy ; names were 
named, and things were done, which we should screech 
now to hear mentioned. Yes, Madam, we are not as our 
ancestors were. Ought we not to thank the Fates that 
have improved our morals so prodigiously, and made us 
so eminently virtuous >— Virginians, i. 142. 


MUSIC OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Take up an old book of music, and play a few of 
those tunes now, and one wonders how people at any 
time could have found the airs otherwise than melancholy. 
And yet they loved and frisked and laughed and courted 
to that sad accompaniment. There is scarce one of the 
airs that has not an amari aliquid, a tang of sadness. 
Perhaps it is because they are old and defunct, and their 
plaintive echoes call out to us from the limbo of the 
past, whither they have been consigned for this century. 
Perhaps they weve gay when they were alive; and our 
descendants when they hear—well, never mind names— 
when they hear the works of certain maestri now popular, 
will say: Bon Dieu, is this the music which amused our 


forefathers >— Virginians, i. 308. 
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THE NOBLE OLD RACE OF FOOTMEN. 


Lacqueys, liveries, footmen—the old society was en- 
cumbered with a prodigious quantity of these. Gentle 
men or women could scarce move without one, some- 
times two or three, vassals in attendance. Every theatre 
had its footman’s gallery : an army of the liveried race 
hustled around every chapel-door : they swarmed in ante- 
rooms: they sprawled in halls and on landings : they 
guzzled, devoured, debauched, cheated, played cards, 
bullied visitors for vails :—that noble old race of footmen 
is well nigh gone. A few thousand of them may still be 
left among us. Grand, tall, beautiful, melancholy, we 
still behold them on levée days, with their nosegays and 
their buckles, the'r plush and their powder. So have I 
seen in America specimens, nay camps and villages of 
Red Indians. But tne race is doomed. The fatal decree 
has gone forth, and Uncas with his tomahawk and eagle’s 
plume, and Jeames with his cocked hat and long-cane, 
are passing out of the world where they once walked in 
glory.— Virginians, i. 339. 


TVYBURN AND TYBURNIA. 


How the times have changed! The new Post Office 
now not disadvantageously occupies that spot where the 
scaffolding is in the picture, where the tipsy trainband- 
man is lurching against the post, with his wig over one 


eye, and the ’prentice-boy is trying to kiss the pretty girl 
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in the gallery. Passed away ’prentice-boy and pretty girl ! 
Passed away tipsy trainband-man with wig and bandolier ! 
On the spot where Tom Idle (for whom I have an un- 
affected pity) made his exit from this wicked world, and 
where you see the hangman smoking his pipe as he re- 
clines on the gibbet and views the hills of Harrow or 
Hampstead beyond, a splendid marble arch, a vast and 
modern city—clean, airy, painted drab, populous with 
nursery-maids and children, the abode of wealth and 
comfort—the elegant, the prosperous, the polite Tyburnia 
rises, the most respectable district in the habitable globe. 


English Humourists, 275. 


THE ANCIENTS v. THE MODERNS. 


People were still very busy in Harry Warrington’s 
time in determining the relative literary merits of the 
ancients and the moderns ; and the learned, and the 
world with them, indeed, pretty generally pronounced in 
favour of the former. The moderns of that day are the 
ancients of ours, and we speculate upon them in the 
present year of grace, as our grandchildren, a hundred 
years hence, will give their judgment about us. As for 
your book-learning, O respectable ancestors (though, to 
be sure, you have the mighty Gibbon with you), I think 
you will own that you are beaten, and could point to a 
couple of professors at Cambridge and Glasgow who 
know more Greek than was to be had in your time in all 


the universities of Europe, including that of Athens, if 
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such an one existed. As for science, you were scarce 
more advanced than those heathen to whom in literature 
you owned yourselves inferior. And in public and 
private morality? Which is the better, this actual year 
1858, or its predecessor a century back? Gentlemen of 
Mr. Disraeli’s House of Commons ! has every one of you 
his price, as in Walpole’s or Newcastle’s time,—or (and 
that is the delicate question) have you almost all of you 
had it? Ladies, I do not say that you are a society of 
Vestals—but the chronicle of a hundred years since con- 
tains such an amount of scandal, that you may be 
thankful you did not live in such dangerous times. No: 
on my conscience I believe that men and women are 
both better; not only that the Susannahs are more 
numerous, but that the Elders are not nearly so wicked. 
Did you ever hear of such books as “ Clarissa,” “Tom 
Jones,” “Roderick Random;” paintings by contemporary 
artists, of the men and women, the life and society, of 
their day? Suppose we were to describe the doings of 
such a person as Mr. Lovelace, or my Lady Bellaston, or 
that wonderful “Lady of Quality ” who lent her memoirs 
to the author of “ Peregrine Pickle.” How the pure and 
outraged Nineteenth Century would blush, scream, run 
out of the room, call away the young ladies, and order 
Mr. Mudie never to send one of that odious author’s 
books again! You are fifty-eight years old, Madam, 
and it may be that you are too squeamish, that you cry 
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out before you are hurt, and when nobody had any in- 
tention of offending your ladyship. Also, it may be that 
the novelist’s art is injured by the restraints put upon him,. 
as many an honest, harmless statue at St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican is spoiled by the tin draperies in which eccle- 
siastical old women have swaddled the fair limbs of the 
marble. But in your prudery there is reason. So there 
is in the state censorship of the Press. The page may 
contain matter dangerous to donos mores. Out with your 
scissors, censor, and clip off the prurient paragraph ! 
We have nothing for it but to submit. Society, the 
despot, has given his imperial decree. We may think. 
the statue had been seen to greater advantage without 
the tin drapery ; we may plead that the moral were better 
might we recite the whole fable. Away with him—not a. 
word! I never saw the pianofortes in the United States 
with the frilled muslin trousers on their legs ; but, depend 
on it, the muslin covered some of the notes as well as the 
mahogany, muffled the music, and stopped the player.— 
Virginians, i. 3'73- 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE PAST. 


On the second story was a labyrinth of little discom- 
fortable garrets, destined for the attendants of the great. 
folks who inhabited the mansion in the days when it was 
first built: and I do not know any more cheering mark 
of the increased philanthropy of our own times, than to 
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contrast our domestic architecture with that of our an- 
cestors, and to see how much better servants and poor 
are cared for at present, than in times when my lord and 
my lady slept under gold canopies, and their servants 
lay above them in quarters not so airy or so clean as 
stables are now.—fendennis, i. 230. 


CHANGE OF FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Don’t you remember, most potent, grave, and reve- 
rend senior, when you were a junior, and actually rather 
pleased with new clothes? Does a new coat or a waist- 
coat cause you any pleasure now? Toa well-constituted 
middle-aged gentleman, I rather trust a smart new suit 
causes a sensation of uneasiness—not from the tightness 
of the fit, which may be a reason—but from the gloss and 
splendour. When my late kind friend, Mrs. » gave 
me the emerald tabinet waistcoat, with the gold sham- 


rocks, I wore it once to go to Richmond to dine with 





her ; but I buttoned myself so closely in an upper coat, 
that I am sure nobody in the omnibus saw whata painted 
‘vest I had on. Gold sprigs and emerald tabinet, what a 
‘gorgeous raiment! It has formed for ten years the chief 
ornament of my wardrobe; and though I have never 
dared to wear it since, I always think with a secret plea- 
‘sure of possessing that treasure. Do women, when they 
care sixty, like handsome and fashionable attire, and a 
youthful appearance? Look at Lady Jezebel’s blushing 
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cheek, her raven hair, her splendid garments! But this 
disquisition may be carried to too great a length I want 
to note a fact which has occurred not seldom in my ex- 
perience—that men who have been great dandies will 
often and suddenly give up their long-accustomed splen- 
dour of dress, and walk about, most happy and contented, 
with the shabbiest of coats and hats. No. The majority 
of men are not vain about their dress. For instance, 
within a very few years, men used to have pretty feet. 
See in what a resolute way they have kicked their pretty 
boots off almost to a man, and wear great, thick, formless 
comfortable walking boots, of shape scarcely more grace- 
ful than a tub !—PAi/zp, i. 342. 


OLD DAYS RECALLED. 


In the published letters to George Selwyn we get a 
mass of correspondence by no means so brilliant and 
witty as Walpole’s, or so bitter and bright as Hervey’s, 
but as interesting, and even more descriptive of the time, 
because the letters are the work of many hands. You 
hear more voices speaking, as it were, and more natural 
than Horace’s dandified treble, and Sporus’s malignant 
whisper. As one reads the Selwyn letters—as one looks. 
at Reynolds’s noble pictures illustrative of those magni- 
ficent times and voluptuous people—one almost hears 
the voice of the dead past ; the laughter and the chorus ; 
the toast called over the brimming cups; the shout at 
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the racecourse or the gaming-table ; the merry joke 
frankly spoken to the laughing fine lady. How fine 
those ladies were, those ladies who heard and spoke such 
-coarse jokes ; how grand those gentlemen ! 

I fancy that peculiar product of the past, the fine 
gentleman, has almost vanished off the face of the earth, 
-and is disappearing like the beaver or the Red Indian. 
We can’t have fine gentlemen any more, because we 
can’t have the society in which they lived. The people 
-will not obey : the parasites will not be as obsequious as 
formerly : children do not go down on their knees to beg 
‘their parents’ blessing : chaplains do not say grace and 
retire before the pudding: servants do not say “ your 
thonour” and “ your worship ” at every moment : trades- 
men do not stand hat in hand as the gentleman passes : 
authors do not wait for hours in gentlemen’s anterooms 
with a fulsome dedication, for which they hope to get 
five guineas from his lordship. In the days when there 
were fine gentlemen, Mr. Secretary Pitt’s under-secre- 
taries did not dare to sit down before him ; but Mr. Pitt, 
in his turn, went down on his gouty knees to George IL; 
and when George III. spoke a few kind words to him, 
Lord Chatham burst into tears of reverential joy and 
gratitude ; so awful was the idea of the monarch, and so 
great the distinctions of rank. Fancy Lord John Russell 
or Lord Palmerston on their knees whilst the Sovereign 
was reading a despatch, or beginning to cry because Prince 
Albert said something civil !—7he Four Georges, 61. 
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GASTRONOMICS. 


DINNERS AND HOSTS. 


ENGLISH Society has this eminent advantage over all 
other—that is, if there be any society left in the wretched 
distracted old European continent—that it is above all 
others a dinner-giving society. A people like the Germans, 
that dines habitually, and with what vast appetite I need 
not say, at one o’clock in the afternoon—like the Italians, 
that spends its evenings in opera-boxes—like the French, 
that amuses itself of nights with caw sucrée and intrigue— 
cannot, believe me, understand Society rightly. I love 
and admire my nation for its good sense, its manliness, 
its friendliness, its morality in the main—and these, I 
take it, are all expressed in that noble institution, the 
dinner. 

The dinner is the happy end of the Briton’s day. 
We work harder than the other nations of the earth. 
We do more, we live more in our time, than Frenchmen or 
Germans. Every great man amongst us likes his dinner, 
and takes to it kindly. I could mention the most august 
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names of poets, statesmen, philosophers, historians, judges, 
and divines, who are great at the dinner-table as in the 
field, the closet, the senate, or the bench. Gibbon men- 
tions that he wrote the first two volumes of his history whilst 
a placeman in London, lodging in St. James’s, going to 
the House of Commons, to the Club, and to dinner every 
day. The man flourishes under that generous and robust 
regimen ; the healthy energies of society are kept up by 
it; our friendly intercourse is maintained ; our intellect 
ripens with the good cheer, and throws off surprising 
crops, like the fields about Edinburgh, under the influence 
of that admirable liquid, claret. The best wines are sent 
to this country therefore ; for no other deserves them as 
ours does. 

I am a diner-out, and live in London. I protest, as 
T look back at the men and dinners I have seen in the last 
week, my mind is filled with manly respect and pleasure. 
How good they have been! how admirable the entertain- 
ments! how worthy the men ! 

Let me, without divulging names, and with a cordial - 
gratitude, mention a few of those whom I have met and 
who have all done their duty. 

Sir, I have sat at table with a great, a world-renowned 
statesman. I watched him during the progress of the 
banquet—I am at liberty to say that he enjoyed it like a 
man. 

On another day, it was a celebrated literary character. 
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It was beautiful to see him at his dinner: cordial and 
generous, jovial and kindly, the great author enjoyed 
himself as the great statesman—may he long give us good 
books and good dinners ! 

Yet another day, and I sat opposite to a Right 
Reverend Bishop. My Lord, I was pleased to see good 
thing after good thing disappear before you ; and think 
no man ever better became that rounded episcopal apron. 
How amiable he was ! how kind! He put water into his 
wine. Let us respect the moderation of the Church. 

And then the men learned in the law : how they dine ! 
what hospitality, what splendour, what comfort, what 
wine! As we walked away very gently in the moonlight, 





only three days since, from the ’s, a friend of my 
youth and myself, we could hardly speak for gratitude : 
“Dear sir,” we breathed fervently, “‘ask us soon again.” 
One never has too much at those perfect banquets—no 
hideous headaches ensue, or horrid resolutions about 
adopting Revalenta Arabica for the future—but content- 
ment with all the world, light slumbering, joyful waking 
to grapple with the morrow’s work. Ah, dear Bob, 
those lawyers have great merits. There is a dear old 
judge at whose family table if I could see you seated, my 
desire in life would be pretty nearly fulfilled. If you make 
yourself agreeable there, you will be in a fair way to get 
on in the world. But you are a youth still. Youths go 
to balls : men go to dinners. 


K 
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Doctors, again, notoriously eat well; when my ex- 
cellent friend Sangrado takes a bumper, and saying, with a 
shrug and a twinkle of his eye, “ Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora seguor,” tosses off the wine, I always ask the 
butler for a glass of that bottle. 

The inferior clergy, likewise, dine very much and well. 
I don’t know when I have been better entertained, as far 
as creature comforts go, than by men of very Low Church 
principles ; and one of the very best repasts that ever I 
saw in my life was at Darlington, given by a Quaker. 

Some of the best wine in London is given to his 
friends by a poet of my acquaintance. All artists are no- 
toriously fond of dinners, and invite you, but not so pro- 
fusely. Newspaper editors delight in dinners on Saturdays, 
and give them, thanks to the present position of Litera- 
ture, very often and good. I have seen the mahoganies 
of many men.—.Sketches and Travels in London, 253. 


MENS DINNERS. 


A dinner of men is well now and again, but few well- 
regulated minds relish a dinner without women. There 
are some wretches who, I believe, still meet together for 
the sake of what is called “the spread,” who dine each 
other round and round, and have horrid delights in 
turtle, early peas, and other culinary luxuries—but I 
pity the condition as I avoid the banquets of those men. 
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The only substitute for ladies at dinners, or consolation 
for want of them, is—smoking. Cigars, introduced with 
the coffee, do, if anything can, make us forget the ab- 
sence of the other sex. But what a° substitute is 
that for her who doubles our joys, and divides our 
griefs ! for woman !, as my friend the Traveller said.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 262. 


HAPPY INFLUENCE OF WINE. 


He and his young friend were just warm enough 
with the claret to be able to talk with that great eloquence, 
that candour, that admirable friendliness, which good wine 
taken in a rather injudicious quantity inspires. O kindly 
harvests of the Aquitanian grape! O sunny banks of 
Garonne! O friendly caves of Gledstane, where the 
dusky flasks lie recondite! May we not say a word of 
thanks for all the pleasure we owe you? Are the Tem- 
perance men to be allowed to shout in the public places? 
are the Vegetarians to bellow “Cabbage for ever!” and 
may we modest Cénophilists not sing the praises of our 
favourite plant? After the drinking of good Bordeaux 
wine, there is a point (I do not say a pint) at which men 
arrive, when all the generous faculties of the soul are 
awakened and in full vigour ; when the wit brightens and 
breaks out in sudden flashes ; when the intellects are 
keenest ; when the pent-up words and confined thoughts 


R2 
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get a night-rule, and rush abroad and disport themselves ; 
when the kindest affections come out and shake hands 
with mankind, and the timid Truth jumps up naked out 
of his well and proclaims himself to all the world. How, 
by the kind influence of the wine-cup, we succour the 
poor and humble! How bravely we rush to the rescue 
of the oppressed ! I say, in the face ofall the pumps which 
ever spouted, that there is a moment in a bout of good 
wine at which if a man could but remain, wit, wisdom, 
courage, generosity, eloquence, happiness, were his ; but 
the moment passes, and that other glass somehow spoils 
the state of beatitude. ‘There is a headache in the morn- 
ing; we are ngt going into Parliament for our native 
town ; we are not going to shoot those French officers who 
have been speaking disrespectfully of our country ; and 
poor Jeremy Diddler calls about eleven o’clock for another 
half-sovereign, and we are unwell in bed, and can’t see 


him, and send him empty away.—- Virginians, i. 282. 


DISCRETION IN DINERS-OUT. 


I hate a man who goes and eats a friend’s meat, and 
then blabs the secrets of the mahogany. Such a man de- 
serves never to be asked to dinner again; and though at 
the close of a London season that seems no great loss, 
and you sicken of a whitebait as you would of a whale, 


yet we must always remember that there’s another 
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season coming, and hold our tongues for the present.— 
A Little Dinner at Timmins’s, 163. 


THE INTIMACY OF BOON COMPANIONS. 


In some German tale there is an account of a creature 
most beautiful and bewitching, whom all men admire and 
follow ; but this charming and fantastic spirit only leads 
them, one by one, into ruin, and then leaves them. The 
novelist, who describes her beauty, says that his heroine is 
a fairy, and has no heart. I think the intimacy which is 
begotten over the wine-bottle is a spirit of this nature ; 
I never knew a good feeling come from it, or an honest 
friendship made by it; it only entices men and ruins 
them ; it is only a phantom of friendship and feeling, 
called up by the delirious blood and the wicked spells of 
the wine.—Faris Sketch Book, 111. 


WOMEN AS DINNER-GIVERS. 


A man who expects a woman to understand the 
philosophy of dinner-giving, shows the strongest evidence 
of a lowmind. He is unjust towards that lovely and 
delicate creature, woman, to suppose that she heartily 
understands and cares for what she eats and drinks. 
No: taken as a rule, women have no real appetites. 
They are children in the gormandizing way ; loving 


sugar, sops, tarts, trifles, apricot creams, and such gew- 
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gaws. They would take a sip of Malmsey, and wouid 
drink currant wine just as happily, if that accursed liquor 
were presented to them by the butler. Did you ever 
know a woman who could lay her fair hand upon her 
gentle heart and say on her conscience that she preferred 
dry Sillery to sparkling Champagne? Such a phenome- 
non does not exist. They are not made for eating and 
drinking ; or, if they make a pretence to it, become 
downright odious. Nor can they, I am sure, witness the 
preparations of a really great repast without a certain 
jealousy. They grudge spending money (ask guards, 
coachmen, inn-waiters, whether this be not the case). 
They will give their all, Heaven bless them ! to serve a 
son, a grandson, or a dear relative, but they have not the 
heart to pay for small things magnificently. They are 
jealous of good dinners, and no wonder. I say, then, 
that Lady Pogson or Mrs. Snorter can never conduct her 
husband’s table properly. Fancy either of them consent- 
ing to allow a calf to be stewed down into gravy for one 
dish, or a dozen hares to be sacrificed to asingle purée of 
game, or the best Madeira to be used for a sauce, or half 
a dozen of Champagne to boil a ham in! They will be 
for bringing a bottle of Marsala in place of the old par- 
ticular, or for having the ham cooked in water. But of 
these matters—of kitchen philosophy—I have no prac- 
tical or theoretic knowledge ; and must beg pardon if, 
only understanding the goodness of a dish when cooked, 
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I may have unconsciously made some blunder regarding 
the preparation. 

Let it, then, be set down as an axiom, without further 
trouble of demonstration, that a woman is a bad dinner- 
caterer ; either too great and simple for it, or too mean— 
I don’t know which it is ; and gentlemen, according as 
they admire or contemn the sex, may settle that matter 
their own way. In brief, the mental constitution of 
lovely woman is such that she cannot give a great dinner. 
LFitzboodle Papers, 228. 


THE KINDLY TEA-PLANT. 


In those varieties of pain of which we spoke anon, 
what a part of confidante has that poor teapot played 
ever since the kindly plant was introduced among us! 
What myriads of women have cried over it, to be sure! 
What sick-beds it has smoked by! What fevered lips 
have received refreshment from out of it! Nature 
meant very gently by women when she made that tea- 
plant. With a little thought what a series of pictures and 
groups the fancy may conjure up and assemble round the 
teapot and cup! Melissa and Saccharissa are talking 
love secrets over it. Poor Polly has it and her lover’s 
letters upon the table; his letters who was her lover 
yesterday, and when it was with pleasure, not despair, 
she wept over them. Mary comes tripping noiselessly 
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into her mother’s bedroom, bearing a cup of the consoler 
to the widow who will take no other food. Ruth is busy 
concocting it for her husband, who is coming home from 
the harvest-field—one could fill a page with hints for 
such pictures.—Pendennts, i. 360. 
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SMOKING. 


THE LADIES RIVAL, 


Tue fact is that the cigar zs a rival to the ladies, and 
their conqueror too. In the chief pipe-smoking nations 
they are kept in subjection. While the chief, Little 
White Belt, smokes, the women are silent in his wig- 
wam ; while Mahomet Ben Jawbrahim causes volumes of 
odorous incense of Latakia to play round his beard, the 
women of the harem do not disturb his meditations, but 
only add to the delight of them by tinkling on a dulcimer 
and dancing before him. When Professor Strumpff of 
Gottingen takes down No. 13 from the wall, with a 
picture of Beatrice Cenci upon it, and which holds a 
pound of canaster, the Frau Professorin knows that for 
two hours Hermann is engaged, and takes up her stock- 
ings and knits in quiet. The constitution of French 
society has been quite changed within the last twelve 
years: an ancient and respectable dynasty has been over- 
thrown; an aristocracy which Napoleon could never 
master has disappeared: and from what cause? I do 
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not hesitate to say,—from the habit of smoking. Ask any 
man whether, five years before the revolution of July, if 
you wanted a cigar at Paris, they did not bring you a roll 
of tobacco with a straw in it! Now the whole city 
smokes : society is changed ; and be sure of this, ladies, 
a similar combat is going on in this country at present be- 
tween cigar-smoking and you. Do you suppose you will 
conquer? Look over the wide world, and see that your 
adversary has overcome it. Germany has been puffing 
for threescore years; France smokes toa man. Do you 
think you can keep the enemy out of England? Psha! 
look at his progress. Ask the club-houses, Have they 
smoking-rooms, or not? Are they not obliged to yield to 
the general want of the age, in spite of the resistance of 
the old women on the committees? JI, for my part, do 
not despair to see a bishop lolling out of the “ Athe- 
num” with a cheroot in his mouth, or, at any rate, a 
pipe stuck in his shovel-hat.—/itzboodle Papers, 164. 


THE KINDLY WEED. 


Honest men, with pipes or cigars in their mouths, 
have great physical advantages in conversation. You 
may stop talking if you like—but the breaks of silence 
never seem disagreeable, being filled up by the puffing of 
- the smoke—hence there is no awkwardness in resuming 
the conversation—no straining for effect—sentiments are 


delivered in a grave easy manner—the cigar harmonizes 
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the society, and soothes at once the speaker and the 
subject whereon he converses. I have no doubt that it 
is from the habit of smoking that Turks and American- 
Indians are such monstrous well-bred men. The pipe 
draws wisdom from the lips of the philosopher, and shuts 
up the mouth of the foolish: it generates a style of con- 
versation, contemplative, thoughtful, benevolent, and un- 
affected : in fact, I must out with it—I am an old smoker. 
At home I have done it up the chimney rather than not 
do it (the which I own is acrime). I vow and believe 
that the cigar has been one of the greatest creature com- 
forts of my life—a kind companion, a gentle stimulant, 
an amiable anodyne, a cementer of friendship. May I 
die if I abuse that kindly weed which has given me so 
much pleasure !— Sketches and Travels in London, 239. 
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CLUBS. 


CLUB FRIENDSHIPS. 


By the way, about clubs—could we not, but for fear 
of detaining the fair reader too long, enter into a whole- 
some dissertation here, on the manner of friendship 
established in those institutions, and the noble feeling of 
selfishness which they are likely to encourage in the male 
race? I put out of the question the stale topics of com- 
plaint, such as leaving home, encouraging gormandizing 
and luxurious habits, &c.; but look also at the dealings 
of clubmen with one another. Look at the rush for the 
evening paper! See how Shiverton orders a fire in the 
dog-days, and Swettenham opens the windows in Febru- 
ary. See how Cramley takes the whole breast of the 
turkey on his plate, and how many times Jenkins sends 
away his beggarly half-pint of sherry! Clubbery is or- 
ganized egotism. Club intimacy is carefully and won- 
derfully removed from friendship. You meet Smith for 
twenty years, exchange the day’s news with him, laugh 
with him over the last joke, grow as well acquainted as 
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two men may be together—and one day, at the end of 
the list of members of the club, you read in a little 
paragraph by itself, with all the honours, 


MEMBER DECEASED. 
Smith, John, Esq. ; 


or he, on the other hand, has the advantage of reading 
your own name selected for a similar typographical dis- 
tinction. There it is, that abominable little exclusive list 
at the end of every club-catalogue—you can’t avoid it. 
I belong to eight clubs myself, and know that one year 
Fitz-Boodle, George Savage, Esq. (unless it should please 
fate to remove my brother and his six sons, when of 
course it would be Fitz-Boodle, Sir George Savage, 
Bart.), will appear in the dismal category. There is that 
list; down I must go in it :—the day will come, and I 
shan’t be seen in the bow-window, some one else will be 
sitting in the vacant arm-chair: the rubber will begin as 
usual, and yet somehow Fitz will not be there. ‘ Where’s 
Pitz P.” says Trumpington, just arrived from the Rhine. 
“ Don’t you know?” says Punter, turning down his thumb 
to the carpet. ‘You led the club, I think?” says Ruff 
to his partner (the other partner !), and the waiter snuffs 
the candles.—Men’s Wives, 233. 


BACHELORS AT CLUBS. 


Clubs ought not, in my mind, to be permitted to 
bachelors. If my friend of the Cuttykilts had not our 
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Club, the “Union Jack,” to go to (I belong to the 
“U, J.” and nine other similar institutions), who knows 
but he never would be a bachelor at this present moment ? 
Instead of being made comfortable, and cockered up 
with every luxury, as they are at Clubs, bachelors ought 
to be rendered profoundly miserable, in my opinion. 
Every encouragement should be given to the rendering 
their spare time disagreeable.— Book of Snobs, 161. 


BENEDICTS AT CLUBS. 


The only men who, as I opine, ought to be allowed 
the use of Clubs, are married men without a profession. 
The continual presence of these in a house cannot be 
thought, even by the most uxorious of wives, desirable. .. . 
This sort of husbands should be sent out after breakfast, 
and if not Members of Parliament, or Directors of a Rail- 
road or an Insurance Company, should be put into their 
Clubs, and told to remain there until dinner-time. No 
sight is more agreeable to my truly well-regulated mind 
than to see the noble characters so worthily employed. 
Whenever I pass by St. James’s Street, having the privi- 
lege, like the rest of the world, of looking in at the 
windows of “ Blight’s,” or ‘ Foodle’s,” or “ Snook’s,” or 
the great bay at the “Contemplative Club,” I behold 
with respectful appreciation the figures within—the ho- 
nest rosy old fogies, the mouldy old dandies, the waist- 
belts and glossy wigs and tight cravats of those most 
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vacuous and respectable men. Such men are best there 
during the daytime surely. When you part with them, 
dear ladies, think of the rapture consequent on their 
return. You have transacted your household affairs ; 
you have made your purchases ; you have paid your 
visits ; you have aired your poodle in the Park; your 
French maid has completed the toilette which renders 
you so ravishingly beautiful by candlelight, and you are 
fit to make home pleasant to him who has been absent 
all day.— Book of Snobs, 162. 
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SNOBS. 


THE TYRANNY OF SNOBS, 


EveERyYBopy of the middle rank who walks through this 
life with a sympathy for his companions on the same 
journey—at any rate, every man who has been jostling 
in the world for some three or four lustres—must make 
no end of melancholy reflections upon the fate of those 
victims whom Society, that is, Snobbishness, is immo- 
lating every day. With love and simplicity and natural 
kindness Snobbishness is perpetually at war. People 
dare not be happy for fear of Snobs. People dare not 
love for fear of Snobs. People pine away lonely under 
the tyranny of Snobs. Honest kindly hearts dry up and 
die. Gallant generous lads, blooming with hearty youth, 
swell into bloated old-bachelorhood, and burst and tum- 
ble over. Tender girls wither into shrunken decay, and 
perish solitary, from whom Snobbishness has cut off the 
common claim to happiness and affection with which 
Nature endowed us all. My heart grows sad as I see 
the blundering tyrant’s handiwork. As I behold it I 
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swell with cheap rage, and glow with fury against the 
Snob. Come down, I say, thou skulking dulness ! 
Come down, thou stupid bully, and give up thy brutal 
ghost! And I arm myself with the sword and spear, 
and, taking leave of my family, go forth to do battle 
with that hideous ogre and giant, that brutal despot 
in Snob Castle, who holds so many gentle hearts in 
torture and thrall.— Book of Snobs, 140. 


SNOBS AND THE PEERAGE. 


With regard to the great subject on hand, I think 
that the influence of the Peerage upon Snobbishness 
has been more remarkable than that of any other insti- 
tution. The increase, encouragement, and maintenance 
of Snobs are among the “priceless services,” as Lord 
John Russell says, which we owe to the nobility. 

It can’t be otherwise. A man becomes enormously 
rich, or he jobs successfully in the aid of a Minister, or 
he wins a great battle, or executes a treaty, or is a clever 
lawyer who makes a multitude of fees and ascends the 
bench ; and the country rewards him for ever with a 
f gold coronet (with more or less balls or leaves) and a 
title, and a rank as legislator. ‘Your merits are so 
great,” says the nation, “that your children shall be 
allowed to reign over us, ina manner. It does not in 
the least matter that your eldest son be a fool: we think 
your services so remarkable, that he shall have the 
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reversion of your honours when death vacates your noble 
shoes. If you are poor, we will give you such a sum of 
money as shall enable you and the eldest-born of your 
race for ever to live in fat and splendour. It is our wish 
that there should be a race set apart in this happy 
country, who shall hold the first rank, have the first 
prizes and chances in all Government jobs and patron- 
ages. We cannot make all your dear children Peers— 
that would make Peerage common and crowd the House 
of Lords uncomfortably—but the young ones shall have 
everything a Government can give: they shall get the 
pick of all the places: they shall be Captains and 
Lieutenant-Colonels at nineteen, when hoary-headed old 
lieutenants are spending thirty years at drill: they shall 
command ships at one-and-twenty, and veterans who 
fought before they were born. And as we are eminently 
a free people, and in order to encourage all men to do 
their duty, we say to any man of any rank—get enor- 
mously rich, make immense fees as a lawyer, or great 
speeches, or distinguish yourself and win battles—and 
you, even you, shall come into the privileged class, and 
your children shall reign naturally over ours.” 

How can we help Snobbishness, with such a _prodi- 
gious national institution erected for its worship? How 
can we help cringeing to Lords? Flesh and blood can’t 
do otherwise. What man can withstand this prodigious 
temptation? Inspired by what is called a noble emula- 
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tion, some people grasp at honours and win them ; 
others, too weak or mean, blindly admire and grovel 
before those who have gained them ; others, not being 
able to acquire them, furiously hate, abuse, and envy. 
There are only a few bland and _ not-in-the-least con- 
ceited philosophers, who can behold the state of society, 
viz. Toadyism, organized :—base Man-and-Mammon 
worship, instituted by command of law :—Snobbishness, 
in a word, perpetuated—and mark the phenomenon 
calmly. And of these calm moralists, is there one, I 
wonder, whose heart would not throb with pleasure if he 
could be seen walking arm-in-arm with a couple of dukes 
down Pall Mall? No: it is impossible, in our condition 
of society, not to be sometimes a Snob.— Book of Snobs, 


13. 
SNOBBISHNESS AND SOCIAL HAPPINESS. 


Gentility is the death and destruction of social happi- 
ness amongst the middle classes in England. It destroys 
naturalness (if I may coin such a word) and kindly sym- 
pathies. The object of life, as I take it, is to be friendly 
with everybody. As a rule, and toa philosophical cos- 
mopolite, every man ought to be welcome. I do not 
mean to your intimacy or affection, but to your society ; 
as there is, if we would or could but discover it, some- 
thing notable, something worthy of observation, of sym- 
pathy, of wonder and amusement in every fellow-mortal. 


Consider, though, how many a good fellow you may 
$2 
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shut out and sneer upon! what an immense deal of 
pleasure, frankness, kindness, good-fellowship, we forego 
for the sake of our confounded gentility, and respect for 
outward show! Instead of placing our society upon an 
honest footing, we make our aim almost avowedly sordid. 
Love is of necessity banished from your society when 
you measure all your guests by a money-standard.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 295. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS TO SNOBBISHNESS, 


If, respected madam, you say that there is something 
better than gentility in this wicked world, and that honesty 
and personal worth are more valuable than all the polite- 
ness and high-breeding that ever wore red-heeled pumps, 
knights’ spurs, or Hoby’s boots, Titmarsh for one is never 
going to say you nay. If you even go so far as to say 
that the very existence of this super-genteel society 
among us, from the slavish respect that we pay to it, 
from the dastardly manner in which we attempt to 
imitate its airs and ape its vices, goes far to destroy 
honesty of intercourse, to make us meanly ashamed of 
our natural affections and honest, harmless usages, and 
so does a great deal more harm than it is possible it can 
do good by its example—perhaps, madam, you speak 
with some sort of reason. Potato myself, I can’t help 
seeing that the tulip yonder has the best place in the 
garden, and the most sunshine, and the most water, and 
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the best tending—and not liking him over-well. But I 
can’t help acknowledging that Nature has given him a 
much finer dress than ever I can hope to have, and of 
this, at least, must give him the benefit. 

Or say we are so many cocks and hens, my dear 
(sans arritre-penste), with our crops pretty full, our 
plumes pretty sleek, decent picking here and there in 
the straw-yard, and tolerable snug roosting in the barn : 
yonder on the terrace, in the sun, walks Peacock, stretch- 
ing his proud neck, squealing every now and then in the 
most pert fashionable voice, and flaunting his great super- 
cilious dandified tail. Don’t let us be too angry, my 
dear, with the useless, haughty, insolent creature, because 
he despises us. Something is there about Peacock that 
we don’t possess. Strain your neck ever so, you can’t 
make it as long or as blue as his—cock your tail as much 
as you please, and it will never be half so fine to look at. 
But the most absurd, disgusting, contemptible sight in 
the world would you and I be, leaving the barn door for 
my lady’s flower-garden, forsaking our natural sturdy 
walk for the peacock’s genteel rickety stride, and adopting 
the squeak of his voice in the place of our gallant lusty 
cock .a-doodle-dooing.— Second Funeral of Napoleon, 339. 
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FOGIES. 


FOGIES AND WOMEN. 


Tue great and delightful advantage that a man enjoys 
in the world, after he has abdicated all pretensions as a 
conqueror and enslaver of females, and both formally, 
and of his heart, acknowledges himself to be a Fogy, is 
that he now comes for the first time to enjoy and appre- 
ciate duly the society of women. For a young man 
about town, there is only one woman in the whole city— 
(at least very few indeed of the young Turks, let us hope, 
dare to have two or three strings to their wicked bows)— 
he goes to ball after ball in pursuit of that one person ; 
he sees no other eyes but hers; hears no other voice ; 
cares for no other petticoat but that in which his charmer 
dances : he pursues her—is refused—is accepted and 
jilted ; breaks his heart, mends it of course, and goes on 
again after some other beloved being, until in the order 
of fate and nature he marries and settles, or remains un- 
married, free, and a Fogy. Until then we know nothing 
of women—the kindness and refinement and wit of the 
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elders ; the artless prattle and dear little chatter of the 
young ones ; all these are hidden from us until we take 
the Fogy’s degree: nay, even perhaps from married men, 
whose age and gravity entitle them to rank amongst 
Fogies ; for every woman, who is worth anything, will be 
jealous of her husband up to seventy or eighty, and 
always prevent his intercourse with other ladies. But an 
old bachelor, or better still, an old widower, has this de- 
lightful ex¢rée into the female world ; he is free to come ; 
to go; to listen ; to joke ; to sympathize ; to talk with 
mamma about her plans and troubles; to pump from 
Miss the little secrets that gush so easily from her pure 
little well of a heart ; the ladies do not géner them- 
selves before him, and he is admitted to their mysteries 
like the Doctor, the Confessor, or the Kislar Aga.— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 299. 


DEFINITION OF A FOGY. 


A desire to shine or to occupy a marked place in 
society does not constitute my idea of happiness, or be- 
come the character of a discreet Fogy. Time, which has 
dimmed the lustre of- his waistcoats, allayed the violence 
of his feelings, and sobered down his head with grey, 
should give to the whole of his life a quiet neutral tinge ; 
out of which calm and reposeful condition an honest old 
Fogy looks on the world, and the struggle there of women 
and men. I doubt whether this is not better than strug- 
gling yourself. for you preserve your interest and do not 
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lose your temper. Succeeding? What is the great use of 
succeeding? Failing? Where is the great harm? It 
seems to you a matter of vast interest at one time of 
your life whether you shall be a lieutenant or a colonel— 
whether you shall or shall not be invited to the Duchess’s 
party—whether you shall get the place you and a hundred 
other competitors are trying for—whether Miss will have 
you or not: what the deuce does it all matter a few years 
afterwards? Do you, Jones, mean to intimate a desire 
that History should occupy herself with your paltry 
personality? The Future does:not care whether you 
were a captain or a private soldier. You get a card to 
the Duchess’s party : it is no more or less than a ball, 
or a breakfast, like other balls or breakfasts. You 
are half distracted because Miss won’t have you and 
takes the other fellow, or you get her and find that she is 
quite a different thing from what you expected. Psha! 
These things appear as nought—when Time passes— 
Time the consoler—Time the anodyne—Time the grey 
calm satirist, whose sad smile seems to say, Look, O 
man, at the vanity of the objects you pursue, and of 
yourself who pursue them ! 

But on the one hand, if there is an alloy in all 
success, is there not a something wholesome in all dis- 
appointment? To endeavour to regard them both bene- 
volently is the task of a philosopher ; and he who can do 
so is a very lucky Fogy.— Sketches and Travels in London, 
304. 
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LITERATURE AND THE LITERATI. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE LITERARY PROFESSION. 


Tue drawbacks and penalties attendant upon our pro- 
fession are taken into full account, as we well know, 
by literary men and their friends. Our poverty, hard- 
ships, and disappointments are set forth with great 
emphasis, and often with too great truth, by those who 
speak of us ; but there are advantages belonging to our 
trade which are passed over, I think, by some of those 
who exercise it and describe it, and for which, in striking 
the balance of our accounts, we are not always duly 
thankful. We have no patron, so to speak—we sit in 
antechambers no more, waiting the present of a few 
guineas from my lord, in return for a fulsome dedication. 
We sell our wares to the book-purveyor, between whom 
and us there is no greater obligation than between him 
and his paper-maker or printer. In the great towns in 
our country immense stores of books are provided for us, 
with librarians to class them, kind attendants to wait 
upon us, and comfortable appliances for study. We 
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require scarce any capital wherewith to exercise our trade. 
What other so-called learned profession is equally for- 
tunate? A doctor, for example, after carefully and ex- 
pensively educating himself, must invest in house and 
furniture, horses, carriage, and men-servants, before the 
public patient will think of calling him in, I am told 
that such gentlemen have to coax and wheedle dowagers, 
to humour hypochondriacs, to practise a score of little 
subsidiary arts in order to. make that of healing profitable. 
‘How many many hundreds of pounds has a barrister to 
sink upon his stock in trade before his returns are avail- 
able? There are the costly charges of university educa- 
tion—the costly chambers in the Inn of Court—the clerk 
and his maintenance—the inevitable travels on circuit— 
certain expenses, all to be defrayed before the possible 
client makes his appearance, and the chance of fame or 
competency arrives. The prizes are great, to be sure, in 
the law, but what a prodigious sum the lottery-ticket costs ! 
If a man of letters cannot win, neither does he risk so 
much. Let us speak of our trade as we find it, and not 
be too eager in calling out for public compassion. 

The artists, for the most part, do not cry out their 
woes as loudly as some gentlemen of the literary fraternity, 
and yet I think the life of many of them is harder ; their 
chances even more precarious, and the conditions of their 
profession less independent and agreeable than ours. ‘I 
have watched —— Smee, Esq., R.A., flattering and 
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fawning, and at the same time boasting and swaggering, 
poor fellow, in order to secure a sitter. I have listened 
to a Manchester magnate talking about fine arts before 
one of J. J.’s pictures, assuming the airs of a painter, and 
iaying down the most absurd laws respecting art. Ihave 
seen poor Tomkins bowing a rich amateur through a 
private view, and noted the eager smiles on Tomkins’ 
face at the amateutr’s slightest joke, the sickly twinkle of 
hope in his eyes as the amateur stopped before his own 
picture. I have been ushered by Chipstone’s black 
servant through hall after hall peopled with plaster gods 
and heroes, into Chipstone’s own magnificent studio 
where he sat longing vainly for an order, and justly 
dreading his landlord’s call for the rent. And, seeing 
how severely these gentlemen were taxed in their profes- 
sion, I have been grateful for my own more fortunate 
one, which necessitates cringeing to no patron ; which 
calls for no keeping up of appearances ; and which 
requires no stock in trade save the workman’s industry, 
his best ability, and a dozen sheets of paper.— 
Newcomes, ii. 382. 


MEN OF LETTERS. 


In fact, not one word about literature had been said 
during the whole course of the night :—and it may be 
whispered to those uninitiated people who are anxious to 
know the habits and make the acquaintance of men of 
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letters, that there are no race of people who talk about 
books, or, perhaps, who read books, so little as literary 
men.—Pendennis, i. 384. 


A WARNING. 


Let no young people be misled and rush fatally into 
romance-writing : for one book which succeeds let them 
remember the many that fail, I do not say deservedly or 
otherwise, and wholesomely abstain : or if they venture, 
at least let them do so at their own peril. As for those 
who have already written novel’, this warning is not 
addressed, of course, to them. Let them take their 
wares to market ; let them apply to Bacon and Bungay, 
and all the publishers in the Row, or the metropolis, and 
may they be happy in their ventures! This world is so 
wide, and the tastes of mankind happily so various, that 
there is always a chance for every man, and he may win 
the prize by his genius or by his good fortune. But what 
is the chance of success or failure ; of obtaining popu- 
larity, or of holding it when achieved? One man goes 
over the ice, which bears him, and a score who follow 
flounder in.—Pendennts, ii. 32. 


THE NOVELIST AND EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


The real business of life, I fancy, can form but little 
portion of the novelist’s budget. When he is speaking of 
the profession of arms, in which men can show courage 
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or the reverse, and in treating of which the writer 
naturally has to deal with interesting circumstances, 
actions, and characters, introducing recitals of danger, 
devotedness, heroic deaths, and the like, the novelist may 
perhaps venture to deal with actual affairs of life ; but 
otherwise they scarcely can enter into our stories. The 
main part of Ficulnus’s life, for instance, is spent in selling 
sugar, spices, and cheese ; of Causidicus’s in poring over 
musty volumes of black-letter law; of Sartorius’s in 
sitting, cross-legged, on a board after measuring gentle- 
men for coats and breeches. What can a story-teller 
say about the professional existence of these men? 
Would a real rustical history of hobnails and ‘eighteen- 
pence a day be endurable? In the days whereof we are 
writing, the poets of the time chose to represent a shepherd 
in pink breeches and a chintz waistcoat, dancing before 
his flocks, and playing a flageolet tied up with a blue 
satin ribbon. I say, in reply to some objections which 
have been urged by potent and friendly critics, that of 
the actual affairs of life the novelist cannot be expected 
to treat—with the almost single exception of war before 
named. But law, stockbroking, polemical theology, linen- 
drapery, apothecary-business, and the like—how can 
writers manage fully to develop these in their stories? 
All authors can do is to depict men owt of their busi- 
ness—in their passions, loves, laughters, amusements, 
hatreds, and what not—and describe these as well as 
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they can, taking the business part for granted, and 
leaving it as it were for subaudition. 

Thus, in talking of the present or the past world, I 
know I am only dangling about the theatre-lobbies, 
coffee-houses, ridottos, pleasure-haunts, fair-booths, and 
feasting and fiddling rooms of life; that, meanwhile, the 
great serious past or present world is plodding in its 
chambers, toiling at its humdrum looms, or jogging on 
its accustomed labours, and we are only seeing our 
characters away from their work. Corydon has to cart 
the litter and thresh the barley, as well as to make love 
to Phillis ; Ancillula has to dress and wash the nursery, 
to wait at breakfast and on her misses, to take the 
children out, &c., before she can have her brief sweet 
interview through the area-railings with Boopis, the 
policeman. All day long have his heels to beat the stale 
pavement before he has the opportunity to snatch the 
hasty kiss or the furtive cold pie. It is only at moments, 
and away from these labours, that we can light upon one 
character or the other ; and hence, though most of the 
persons of whom we are writing have doubtless their 
grave employments and avocations, it is only when they 
are disengaged and away from their work, that we can 
bring them and the equally disengaged reader together. 
Virginians, ii. 91. 
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THE AUTHOR AT HOME. 


Could we know the man’s feelings as well as the 
author’s thoughts, how interesting most books would 
be !—more interesting than merry. I suppose harle- 
quin’s face behind his mask is always grave, if not 
melancholy—certainly each man who lives by the pen, 
and happens to read this, must remember, if he will, his 
own experiences, and recall many solemn hours of soli- 
tude and labour. What a constant care sate at the 
side of the desk and accompanied him! Fever or 
sickness were lying possibly in the next room: a sick 
child might be there, with a wife watching over it terri- 
fied and in prayer ; or grief might be bearing him down, 
and the cruel mist before the eyes rendering the paper 
scarce visiblé as he wrote on it, and the inexorable neces- 
sity drove on the pen, What man among us has not 
had nights and hours like these? But to the manly 
heart—severe as these pangs are, they are endurable : 
long as the night seems, the dawn comes at last, and the 
wounds heal, and the fever abates, and rest comes, and 
you can afford to look back on the past misery with feel- 
ings that are anything but bitter.— Pendennis, li. 366. 


SOCIETY AND LITERARY MEN. 


Does society look down on a man because he is an 
author? Isuppose if people want a buffoon they tolerate 
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him only in so far as he is amusing ; it can hardly be 
expected that they should respect him as an equal. Is 
there to be a guard of honour provided for the author 
of the last new novel or poem? how long is he to reign, 
and keep other potentates out of possession? He retires, 
grumbles, and prints a lamentation that literature is de- 
spised. If Captain A. is left out of Lady B.’s parties, he 
does not state that the army is despised : if Lord C. no 
longer asks Counsellor D. to dinner, Counsellor D. does 
not announce that the bar is insulted. He is not fair to 
society if he enters it with this suspicion hankering about 
him ; if he is doubtful about his reception, how hold up 
his head honestly, and look frankly in the face that world 
about which he is full of suspicion? Is he place-hunting, 
and thinking in his mind that he ought to be made an 
Ambassador, like Prior, or a Secretary of State, like 
Addison? his pretence of equality falls to the ground at 
once: he is scheming for a patron, not shaking the hand 
of a friend, when he meets the world. Treat such a man 
as he deserves ; laugh at his buffoonery, and give him a 
dinner and a don jour ; laugh at his self-sufficiency and 
absurd assumptions of superiority, and his equally ludi- 
crous airs of martyrdom ; laugh at his flattery and his 
scheming, and buy it, if it’s worth the having. Let. the 
wag have his dinner and the hireling his pay, if you want 
him, and make a profound bow to the grand homme 
incompris, and the boisterous martyr, and show him the 
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door. The great world, the great aggregate experience, 
has its good sense, as it has its good humour. It detects 
a pretender, as it trusts a loyal heart. It is kind in the 
main: how should it be otherwise than kind, when it is 
so wise and clear-headed? To any literary man who says, 
“It despises my profession,” I say with all my might— 
no, no, no. It may pass over your individual case—how 
many a brave fellow has failed in the race and perished 
unknown in the struggle !—but it treats you as you merit 
in the main. If youserve it, it is not unthankful ; if you 
please it, it is pleased ; if you cringe to it, it detects you, 
and scorns you if you are mean ; it returns your cheer- 
fulness with its good humour ; it deals not ungenerously 
with your weaknesses ; it recognizes most kindly your 
merits ; it gives you a fair place and fair play. To any 
one of those men of whom we have spoken was it in the 
main ungrateful? A king might refuse Goldsmith a 
pension, as a publisher might keep his masterpiece and 
the delight of all the world in his desk for two years ; 
but it was mistake, and not ill-will. Noble and illus- 
trious names of Swift, and Pope, and Addison ! dear and 
honoured memories of Goldsmith and Fielding! kind 
friends, teachers, benefactors ! who shall say that our 
country, which continues to bring you such an unceasing 
tribute of applause, admiration, love, sympathy, does not 
do honour to the literary calling in the honour which it 
bestows upon you ?—Lnglish Humourists, 337. 
7 
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BEHIND THE MASK. 


In treating of the English humourists of the past age, 
it is of the men and of their lives, rather than of their 
books, that I ask permission to speak to you; and in 
doing so, you are aware that I cannot hope to entertain 
you with a merely humorous or facetious story. Harle- 
quin without his mask is known to present a very sober 
countenance, and was himself, the story goes, the melan- 
choly patient whom the Doctor advised to go and see 
Harlequin—a man full of cares and perplexities like the 
test of us, whose Self must always be serious to him, 
under whatever mask or disguise or uniform he presents 
it to the public. And asall of you here must needs be ~ 
grave when you think of your own past and present, you 
will not look to find, in the histories of those whose lives 
and feelings I am going to try and describe to you, a 
story that is otherwise than serious, and often very sad. 
If Humour only meant laughter, you would scarcely feel 
more interest about humorous writers than about the 
private life of poor Harlequin just mentioned, who pos- 
sesses in common with these the power of making you 
laugh. But the men regarding whose lives and stories 
your kind presence here shows that you have curiosity 
and sympathy, appeal to a great number of our other 
faculties, besides our mere sense of ridicule. The 
humorous writer professes to awaken and direct your 
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love, your pity, your kindness—your scorn for untruth, 
pretension, imposture—your tenderness for the weak, the 
poor, the oppressed, the unhappy. To the best of his 
means and ability he comments on all the ordinary 
actions and passions of life almost. He takes upon him- 
self to be the week-day preacher, so to speak. Accord- 
ingly, as he finds, and speaks, and feels the truth best, 
we regard him, esteem him—sometimes love him. And, 
as his business is to mark other people’s lives and pecu- 
liarities, we moralize upon /zs life when he is gone—and 
yesterday’s preacher becomes the text for to-day’s sermon, 
English Humourists, 119. 


THE AUTHOR'S PERILS. 


A perilous trade indeed is that of a man who has to 
bring his tears and laughter, his recollections, his personal 
griefs and joys, his private thoughts and feelings, to 
market, to write them on paper, and sell them for money. 
Does he exaggerate his grief, so as to get his reader’s pity 
for a false sensibility? feign: indignation, so as to esta- 
blish a character for virtue ; elaborate repartees, so that 
he may pass for a wit ; steal from other authors, and put 
down the theft to the credit side of his own reputation 
for ingenuity and learning? feign originality ? affect 
benevolence or misanthropy ? appeal to the gallery gods 
with claptraps and vulgar baits to catch applause? How 


much of the paint and emphasis is necessary for the 
a 
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fair business of the stage, and how much of the rant 
and rouge is put on for the vanity of the actor? His 
audience trusts him: can he trust himself? How much 
was deliberate calculation and imposture—how much 
was false sensibility—and how much true feeling ? 
Where did the lie begin, and did he know where ?— 
English Humourists, 312. 


A LITERARY PROFESSION OF FAITH. 


What ought to be the literary man’s point of honour 
nowadays? Suppose, friendly reader, you are one of 
the craft, what legacy would you like to leave to your 
children? First of all (and by Heaven’s gracious help) 
you would pray and strive to give them such an endow- 
ment of love, as should last certainly for all their lives, 
and perhaps be transmitted to their children. You would 
(by the same aid and blessing) keep your honour pure, 
and transmit a name unstained to those who have a right 
to bear it. You would—though this faculty of giving is 
one of the easiest of the literary man’s qualities—you 
would, out of your earnings, small or great, be able to 
help a poor brother in need, to dress his wounds, and, if 
it were but twopence, to give him succour. Is the 
money which the noble Macaulay gave to the poor lost 
to his family? God forbid. To the loving hearts of his 
kindred is it not rather the most precious part of their 
inheritance? It was invested in love and righteous 
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doing, and it bears interest in heaven. You will, if 
letters be your vocation, find saving harder than giving 
and spending. To save be your endeavour, too, against 
the night’s coming when no man may work ; when the 
arm is weary with the long day’s labour ; when the brain 
perhaps grows dark ; when the old, who can labour no 
more, want warmth and rest, and the young ones call for 


supper.— Roundabout Papers, 83. 


SERMONS IN NOVELS, 


Among the sins of commission which novel-writers 
not seldom perpetrate, is the sin of grandiloquence, or 
tall talking, against which, for my part, I will offer up a 
special Jibera me. ‘This is the sin of schoolmasters, 
governesses, critics, sermoners, and instructors of young 
or old people. Nay (for I am making a clean breast, and 
liberating my soul), perhaps of all the novel-spinners now 
extant, the present speaker is the most addicted to 
preaching. Does he not stop perpetually in his story 
and begin to preach to you? When he ought to be 
engaged with business, is he not for ever taking the Muse 
by the sleeve, and plaguing her with some of his cynical 
sermons? I cry peccavi loudly and heartily. I tell you 
I would like to be able to write a story which should 
show no egotism whatever—in which there should be no 
reflections, no cynicism, no vulgarity (and so forth), but 
an incident in every other page, a villain, a battle, a 
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mystery in every chapter. I should like to be able to 
feed a reader so spicily as to leave him hungering and 
thirsting for more at the end of every monthly meal.— 
Roundabout Papers, 228. 


THE IGNORANCE OF AUTHORS. 


In a pretty large experience I have not found the 
men who write books superior in wit or learning to those 
who don’t write at all. In regard of mere information, 
non-writers must often be superior to writers. You don’t 
expect a lawyer in full practice to be conversant with all 
kinds of literature ; he is too busy with his law ; and so 
a writer is commonly too busy with his own books to be 
able to bestow attention on the works of other people.— 
Roundabout Papers, 226. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Have you read “David Copperfield,” by the way ? 
How beautiful it is—how charmingly fresh and simple ! 
In those admirable touches of tender humour—and I 
should call humour a mixture of love and wit—who can 
equal this great genius? There are little words and 
phrases in his books which are like personal benefits to 
the reader. What a place it is to hold in the affections 
of men! What an awful responsibility hanging over a 
writer !_ What man holding such a place, and knowing 


that his words go forth to vast congregations of mankind, 
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—to grown folks—to their children, and perhaps to their 
children’s children,—but must think of his calling with a 
solemn and humble heart! May love and truth guide 
such a man always! It isan awful prayer ; may Heaven 
further its fulfilment !— Sketches and Travels tn London, 
234 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


THE PROFESSION OF ART. 


To be a painter, and to have your hand in perfect 
command, I hold to be one of life’s summa bona. The 
happy mixture of hand and head work must render the 
occupation supremely pleasant. In the day’s work must 
occur endless delightful difficulties and occasions for skill. 
Over the details of that armour, that drapery, or what 
not, the sparkle of that eye, the downy blush of that 
cheek, the jewel on that neck, there are battles to be 
fought and victories to be won. Each day there must 
occur critical moments of supreme struggle and triumph, 
when struggle and victory must be both invigorating and 
exquisitely pleasing—as a burst across country is toa fine 
rider perfectly mounted, who knows that his courage and 
his horse will never fail him. There is the excitement of 
the game, and the gallant delight in winning it. Of this 
sort of admirable reward for their labour, no men, I think, 
have a greater share than painters (perhaps a violin-player 
perfectly and triumphantly performing his own beautiful 
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composition may be equally happy). Here is occupation : 
here is excitement : here is struggle and victory : and 
here is profit. Can manask more from fortune? Dukes 
and Rothschilds may be envious of such aman... . 

In certain minds, art is dominant and superior to all 
beside—stronger than love, stronger than hate, or care, 
or penury. As soon as the fever leaves the hand free, 
it is seizing and fondling the pencil. Love may frown 
and be false, but the other mistress never will. She is 
always true: always new: always the friend, companion, 
inestimable consoler. . . . I wonder are men of other 
trades soenamoured of theirs ; whether lawyers cling to the 
last to their darling reports ; or writers prefer their desks 
and inkstands to society, to friendship, to dear idleness ? 
I have seen no men in life loving their profession so 
much as painters, except, perhaps, actors, who, when not 


engaged themselves, always go to the play.—PAilif, i. 170. 


THE ARTIST'S LIFE. 


The simplicity of the student’s life there, the greatness 
and friendly splendour of the scenes surrounding him, 
the delightful nature of the occupation in which he is 
engaged, the pleasant company of comrades inspired by 
a like pleasure over a similar calling, the labour, the 
meditation, the holiday and the kindly feast afterwards, 
should make the art-students the happiest of youth, did 
they but know their good fortune. Their work is, for the 
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most part, delightfully easy. It does not exercise the 
brain too much, but gently occupies it, and with a subject 
most agreeable to the scholar. The mere poetic flame, 
or jet of invention, needs to be lighted up but very seldom, 
namely, when the young painter is devising his subject, 
or settling the composition thereof. The posing of figures 
and drapery ; the dexterous copying of the line ; the art- 
ful processes of cross-hatching, of stumping, of laying on 
lights, and what not ; the arrangement of colour, and the 
pleasing operations of glazing and the like, are labours 
for the most part merely manual. These, with the 
smoking of a proper number of pipes, carry the student 
through his day’s work. If you pass his door you will 
very probably hear him singing at his easel. I should 
like to know what young lawyer, mathematician, or divinity 
scholar can sing over his volumes, and at the same time 
advance with his labour. In every city where Art is 
practised there are old gentlemen who never touched a 
pencil in their lives, but find the occupation and com- 
pany of artists so agreeable that they are never out of the 
. studios ; follow one generation of painters after another ; 
sit by with perfect contentment while Jack is drawing his 
pifferaro, or Tom designing his cartoon, and years after- 
wards, when Jack is established in Newman Street, and 
Tom a Royal Academician, shall still be found in their 
rooms, occupied now by fresh painters and pictures, tell- 
ing the youngsters, their successors, what glorious fellows 
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Jack and Tom were. A poet must retire to privy places 
and meditate his rhymes in secret ; a painter can practise 
his trade in the company of friends. Your splendid chef 
@école, a Rubens or a Horace. Vernet, may sit with a 
secretary reading to him ; a troop of admiring scholars 
watching the master’s hand ; or a company of court ladies 
and gentlemen (to whom he addresses a few kind words 
now and again) looking on admiringly ; whilst the humblest. 
painter, be he ever so poor, may have a friend watching 
at his easel, or a gentle wife sitting by with her work in 
her lap, and with fond smiles, or talk or silence, cheering 


his labour.—lVewcomes, ii. 1. 


THE ARTIST’S QUARTERS. 


British Art either finds her peculiar nourishment in 
melancholy, and loves to fix her abode in desert places ; 
or, it may be, her purse is but slenderly furnished, and 
she is forced to put up with accommodations rejected by 
more prosperous callings. Some of the most dismal 
quarters of the town are colonized by her disciples and 
professors. In walking through streets which may have 
been gay and polite when ladies’ chairmen jostled each 
other on the pavement, and link-boys with their torches 
lighted the beaux over the mud, who has not remarked 
the artist’s invasion of those regions once devoted to 
fashion and gaiety? Centre windows of drawing-rooms 
are enlarged so as to reach up into bedrooms—bed- 
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rooms where Lady Betty has had her hair powdered, and 
where the painter’s north-light now takes possession of 
the place which her toilet-table occupied a hundred years 
ago. There are degrees in decadence: after the Fashion 
chooses to emigrate, and retreats from Soho or Blooms- 
bury, let us say, to Cavendish Square, physicians come 
and occupy the vacant houses, which still have a respect- 
able look, the windows being cleaned, and the knockers 
and plates kept bright, and the doctor’s carriage rolling 
round the square, almost as fine as the countess’s, which 
has whisked away her ladyship to other regions. A 
boarding-house, mayhap, succeeds the physician, who 
has followed after his sick folks into the new country ; and 
then Dick Tinto comes with his dingy brass plate, and 
breaks in his north window, and sets up his sitters’ throne. 
T love his honest moustache, and jaunty velvet jacket, 
his queer figure, his queer vanities, and his kind heart. 
Why should he not suffer his ruddy ringlets to fall over 
_his shirt-collar? Why should he deny himself his velvet? 
it is but a kind of fustian which costs him eighteen-pence 
ayard. He is naturally what he is, and breaks out into 
costume as spontaneously as a bird sings, or a bulb bears 
a tulip. And as Dick, under yonder terrific appearance 
of waving cloak, bristling beard, and shadowy sombrero, 
is a good kindly simple creature, got up at a very cheap 
rate, so his life is consistent with his dress ; he gives his 


genius a darkling swagger, and a romantic envelope 
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which being removed, you find, not a bravo, but a kind 
chirping soul ; not a moody poet avoiding mankind for 
the better company of his own great thoughts, but a jolly 
little chap who has an aptitude for painting brocade- 
gowns, or bits of armour (with figures inside them), or 
trees and cattle, or gondolas and buildings, or what not ; 
an instinct for the picturesque, which exhibits itself in his 
works, and outwardly on his person ; beyond this, a 
gentle creature loving his friends, his cups, feasts, merry- 
makings, and all good things. The kindest folks alive I 
have found among those scowling whiskerandoes. They 
open oysters with their yataghans, toast muffins on their 
rapiers, and fill their Venice glasses with half-and-half. 
If they have money in their lean purses, be sure they 
have a friend to share it. What innocent gaiety, what 
jovial suppers on threadbare cloths, and wonderful songs 
after ; what pathos, merriment, humour, does not a man 
enjoy who frequents their company !—/Vewcomes, i. 189. 


THE ARTIST EVE. 
He could talk the Art-cant very glibly, and had a set 


of Morghens and Madonnas as became a clergyman and 
a man of taste ; but he saw not with eyes such as those 
wherewith Heaven had endowed the humble little butler’s 
boy, to whom splendours of Nature were revealed to 
vulgar sights invisible, and beauties manifest in forms, 


colours, shadows of common objects, where most of the 
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world saw only what was dull, and gross, and familiar. 
One reads in the magic story-books of a charm or a 
flower which the wizard gives, and which enables the 
bearer to see the fairies. O enchanting boon of Nature, 
which reveals to the possessor the hidden spirits of beauty 
round about him! spirits which the strongest and most 
gifted masters compel into painting or song. To others 
it is granted but to have fleeting glimpses of that fair Art- 
world ; and tempted by ambition, or barred by faint- 
heartedness, or driven by necessity, to turn away thence 
to the vulgar life-track, and the light of common day.— 
JNewcomies, 1. 140. 
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CHURCHES AND PREACHERS. 





SERMONS. 


THERE is an examiner of plays, and indeed there 
ought to be an examiner of sermons, by which audiences 
are to be fully as much injured or misguided as by the 
other named exhibitions. What call have reverend 
gentlemen to repeat their dicta half a dozen times over, 
like Sir Robert Peel when he says anything that he 
fancies to be witty? Why are men to be kept for an 
hour and twenty minutes listening to that which may be 
more effectually said in twenty? 

And it need not be said here that a church is not a 
sermon-house—that it is devoted to a purpose much 
more lofty and sacred, for which has been set apart the 
noblest service, every single word of which latter. has 
been previously weighed with the most scrupulous and 
thoughtful reverence. And after this sublime work of 
genius, learning, and piety is concluded, is it not a shame 
that a man should mount a desk, who has not taken the 
trouble to arrange his words beforehand, and speak thence 
his crude opinions in his doubtful grammar? It will be 
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answered that the extempore preacher does not deliver 
crude opinions, but that he arranges his discourse before- 
hand: to all which it may be replied that Mr. 
contradicted himself more than once in the course of 
his oration, and repeated himself a half-dozen of times. 
A man in that place has no right to say a word too much 





or too little. 

And it comes to this,—it is the preacher the people 
follow, not the prayers; or why is this church more 
frequented than any other? Itis that warm emphasis, 
and word-mouthing, and vulgar imagery, and glib rotun- 
dity of phrase, which brings them together and keeps 
them happy and breathless.—/rish Sketch Book, 253. 


EXTEMPORE PREACHING. 


The preacher by putting aside his sermon-book may 
gain in warmth, which we don’t want, but lose in reason, 
which we do. If I were Defender of the Faith, I would 
issue an order to all priests and deacons to take to the 
book again ; weighing well, before they uttered it, every 
word they proposed to say upon so great a subject as 
that of religion ; and mistrusting that dangerous facility 
given by active jaws and a hot imagination. Reverend 
divines have adopted this habit, and keep us for an hour 
listening to what might well be told in ten minutes. 
They are wondrously fluent, considering all things ; and 
though I have heard many a sentence begun whereof the 
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speaker did not evidently know the conclusion, yet, some- 
how or other, he has always managed to get through the 
paragraph without any hiatus, except perhaps in the sense. 
And as far as I can remark, it is not calm, plain, down- 
right preachers who preserve the extemporaneous system 
for the most part, but pompous orators, indulging in all 
the cheap graces of rhetoric—exaggerating words and 
feelings to make effect, and dealing in pious caricature. 
Church-goers become excited by this loud talk and cap- 
tivating manner, and can’t go back afterwards to a sober 
discourse read out of a grave old sermon-book, appeal- 
ing to the reason and the gentle feelings, instead of to 
the passions and the imagination. Beware of too much 
talk, O parsons! If a man is to give an account of 
every idle word he utters, for what a number of such 
loud nothings, windy emphatie tropes and metaphors, 
spoken not for God’s glory, but the preacher’s, will many 
a cushion-thumper have to answer !—/rish Sketch Book, 
221. 
BEAUTIFUL CHURCHES. 


Well, what matters, say you, that the churches be ugly 
if the truth is preached within? Is it not fair, however, 
to say that Beauty is the truth too, of its kind? and why 
should it not be cultivated as well as other truth? Why 
build these hideous barbaric temples, when at the expense 
of a little study and taste beautiful structures might be 
raised >—Jrish Sketch Book, 243. 

U 
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THE BRIdISH: 


THE GENTEEL ENGLISH. 


Or all European people, which is the nation that has the 
most haughtiness, the strongest prejudices, the greatest 
reserve, the greatest dulness? I say an Englishman of 
the genteel classes. An honest groom jokes and hobs- 
and-nobs and makes his way with the kitchen-maids, 
for there is good social nature in the man; his master 
dare not unbend. Look at him, how he scowls at you on 
your entering an inn-room; think how you scowl your- 
self to meet his scowl. To-day, as we were walking and 
staring about the place, a worthy old gentleman in a 
carrlage, seeing a pair of strangers, took off his hat and 
~ bowed very gravely with his old powdered head out of 
the window : I am sorry to say that our first impulse was 
to burst out laughing—it seemed so supremely ridiculous 
that a stranger should notice and welcome another. — 
Little Travels, 325. 
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ENGLISH RASCALS. 


I have travelled much, and seen many men and cities ; 
and, in truth, I think that our country of England pro- 
duces the best soldiers, sailors, razors, tailors, brewers, 
hatters, and rogues, of all. Especially there is no cheat 
like an English cheat. Our society produces them in the 
greatest numbers as well as of the greatest excellence. 
We supply all Europe with them. I defy you to point 
out a great city of the Continent where half a dozen of 
them are not to be found: proofs of our enterprise and 
samples of our home manufacture. Try Rome, Chelten- 
ham, Baden, Toeplitz, Madrid, or Tzarskoselo: I have 
been in every one of them, and give you my honour that 
the Englishman is the best rascal to be found in all; 
better than your eager Frenchman; your swaggering 
Irishman, with a red velvet waistcoat and red whiskers ; 
your grave Spaniard, with horrid goggle eyes and profuse 
diamond shirt-pins; your tallow-faced German baron, 
with white moustache and double chin, fat, pudgy, dirty 
fingers, and great gold thumb-ring ; better even than your 
nondescript Russian—swindler and spy as he is by 
loyalty and education—the most dangerous antagonist 
we have. Who has the best coat even at Vienna? who 
has the neatest britzska at Baden? who drinks the best 
champagne at Paris? Captain Rook, to be sure, of her 
Britannic Majesty’s service :—he as been of the service, 
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that is to say, but often finds it convenient to sell out.— 
Character Sketches, 292. 


ENGLISH IN ROME, 


The truth is, our countrymen are pleasanter abroad 
than at home; most hospitable, kindly, and eager to be 
pleased and to please. You see a family half-a-dozen 
times in a week in the little Roman circle, whom you 
shall not meet twice in a season afterwards in the enor- 
mous London round. When Easter is over and every- 
body is going away at Rome, you and your neighbour 
shake hands, sincerely sorry to part: in London we are 
obliged to dilute our kindness so that there is hardly any 
smack of the original milk.—/Vewcomes, ii. 6. 


THE BRITISR FEMALE. 


Up in the second tier of boxes I saw a very stout, 
jolly, good-humoured-looking lady, whose head-dress and 
ringlets and general appurtenances were unmistakably 
English—and whom, were one to meet her at Timbuctoo 
or in the Seraglio of the Grand Sultan amongst a bevy of 
beauties collected from all the countries of the earth, one 
would instantly know to be a British female. I do not 
mean to say that, were I the Padishah, I would select 
that moon-faced houri out of all the lovely society, and 
make her the Empress or Grand Signora of my dominions ; 
but simply that there zs e character about our country- 
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women which leads one to know, recognize, and admire, 
and wonder at them among all women of all tongues 
and countries. We have our British Lion; we have our 
Britannia ruling the waves ; we have our British female— 
the most respectable, the most remarkable, of the women 
of this world.— Sketches and Travels in London, 292. 


BRITONS ABROAD. 


We all flock the one after the other, we faithful 
English folks. We can buy Harvey Sauce, and Cayenne 
Pepper, and Morison’s Pills, in every city in the world. 
We carry our nation everywhere with us ;—and are in our 
island, wherever we go. Toto divisos orbe—always sepa- 
rated from the people in the midst of whom we are.— 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, 130. 


ENGLISH BREEDING. 


We try our best to look like foreigners, but we can’t. 
Every Italian mendicant or Pont Neuf beggar knows his 
Englishman in spate of blouse, and beard, and slouched 
hat. ‘There is a peculiar high-bred grace about us,” 
I whisper to Lady Kicklebury, “an aristocratic je ne 
sgats quot, which is not to be found in any but English- 
men ; and it is that which makes us so immensely liked 
and admired all over the Continent.” Well, this may be 
truth or joke—this may be a sneer or a simple assertion: 


our vulgarities and our insolences may, perhaps, make us 
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as remarkable as that high breeding which we assume to: 
possess. It may be that the Continental society ridicules. 
and detests us, as we walk domineering over Europe: but, 
after all, which of us would denationalize himself? who. 
wouldn’t be an Englishman? Come, sir, cosmopolite 
as you are, passing all your winters at Rome or at 
Paris ; exiled by choice, or poverty, from your own 
country ; preferring easier manners, cheaper pleasures,. 
a simpler life: are you not still proud of your British 
citizenship? and would you like to be a Frenchman ?— 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, 136. 
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PORTRAITS, 


MARLBOROUGH. 


Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only 
the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, had this of the god- 
like in him, that he was impassible before victory, before 
danger, before defeat. Before the greatest obstacle or the 
most trivial ceremony ; before a hundred thousand men 
drawn in battalia, or a peasant slaughtered at the door of 
his burning hovel ; before a carouse of drunken German 
lords, or a monarch’s court or a cottage table, where his 
plans were laid, or an enemy’s battery, vomiting flame 
and death and strewing corpses round about him ;—he 
was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed 
a treason or a court-bow, he told a falsehood as black as 
Styx, as easily as he paid a compliment or spoke about 
the weather. He took a mistress, and left her; he be- 
trayed his benefactor, and supported him, or would have 
murdered him, with the same calmness always, and 
having no more remorse than Clotho when she weaves 


the thread, or Lachesis when she cuts it. In the hour 
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of battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy’s - officers 
say the Prince became possessed with a sort of warlike 
fury; his eyes lighted up; he rushed hither and thither, 
raging; he shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling 
and harking his bloody war-dogs on, and himself always 
at the first of the hunt. Our Duke was as calm at the 
mouth of the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. 
Perhaps he could not have been the great man he was, 
had he had a heart either for love or hatred, or pity or 
fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed 
of daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he per- 
formed the very meanest action of which a man is 
capable ; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed 
a poor beggar of a halfpenny, with a like awful serenity 
and equal capacity of the highest and lowest acts of our 
nature. 

His qualities were pretty well known in the army, 
where there were parties of all politics, and of plenty of 
shrewdness and wit; but there existed such a perfect 
confidence in him, as the first captain of the world, and 
such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius and 
fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously cheated 
of their pay, the chiefs whom he used and injured—for 
he used all men, great and small, that came near him, as 
his instruments alike, and took something of theirs, 
either some quality or some property—the blood of a 
soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a hundred 
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thousand crowns from a king, or a portion out of a 
starving sentinel’s three-farthings; or (when he was 
young) a kiss from a woman, and the gold chain off her 
neck, taking all he could from woman or man, and 
having, as I have said, this of the godlike in him, that he 
could see a hero perish or a sparrow fall, with the same 
amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no 
tears; he could always order up this reserve as the 
proper moment to battle; he could draw upon tears or 
smiles alike, and whenever need was for using this cheap 
coin. He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would 
flatter a minister or a monarch ; be haughty, be humble, 
threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand, or stab you 
whenever he saw occasion. But yet those of the army, 
who knew him best and had suffered most from him, 
admired him most of all: and as he rode along the lines 
to battle or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion 
reeling from before the enemy’s charge or shot, the 
fainting men and officers got new courage as they saw 
the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made 


them irresistible.—Zsmond, 226. 


WASHINGTON IRVING AND MACAULAY. 


Two men, famous, admired, beloved, have just left 
us, the Goldsmith and the Gibbon of our time. Erea 
few weeks are over, many a critic’s pen will be at work, 
reviewing their lives and passing judgment on their 
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works. This is no review, or history, or criticism: only 
a word in testimony of respect and regard from a man of 
letters, who owes to his own professional labour the 
honour of becoming acquainted with these two eminent 
literary men. One was the first ambassador whom the 
New World of Letters sent to the Old. He was born 
almost with the republic ; the pater patrie had laid his 
hand on the child’s head. He bore Washington’s name : 
he came amongst us bringing the kindest sympathy, the 
most artless, smiling goodwill. His new country (which 
some people here might be disposed to regard rather 
superciliously) could send us, as he showed in his own 
person, a gentleman, who, though himself born in no 
very high sphere, was most finished, polished, easy, witty, 
quiet ; and, socially, the equal of the most refined Euro- 
peans. If Irving’s welcome in England was a kind one, 
was it not also gratefully remembered? If he ate our 
salt, did he not pay us with a thankful heart? Who can 
calculate the amount of friendliness and good feeling for 
our country which this writer’s generous and untiring 
regard for us disseminated in his own? His books are 
read by millions of his countrymen, whom he has taught 
to love England, and why to love her. It would have 
been easy to speak otherwise than he did: to inflame 
national rancours, which, at the time when he first became 
known as a public writer, war had just renewed : to cry 
down the old civilization to the advantage of the new : to 
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point out our faults, arrogance, short-comings, and give 
the republic to infer how much she was the parent state’s 
superior. ‘There are writers enough in the United States, 
honest and otherwise, who preach that kind of doctrine. 
But the good Irving, the peaceful, the friendly, had no 
yace for bitterness in his heart, and no scheme but 
kindness. Received in England with extraordinary ten- 
derness and friendship (Scott, Southey, Byron, a hundred 
others have borne witness to their liking for him), he 
was a messenger of goodwill and peace between his 
country and ours. “See, friends!” he seems to say, 
“these English are not so wicked, rapacious, callous, 
proud, as you have been taught to believe them. I went 
amongst them a humble man ; won my way by my pen ; 
and, when known, found every hand held out to me with 
kindliness and welcome. Scott is a great man, you 
acknowledge. Did not Scott’s King of England give a 
gold medal to him, and another to me, your countryman, 
and a stranger ?” 

Tradition in the United States still fondly retains the 
history of the feasts and rejoicings which awaited Irving 
on his return to his native country from Europe. He 
had a national welcome; he stammered in his speeches, 
hid himself in confusion, and the people loved him all 
the better. He had worthily represented America in 
Europe. In that young community a man who brings 
home with him abundant European testimonials is still 
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treated with respect (I have found American writers, of» 
world-wide reputation, strangely solicitous about the 
opinions of quite obscure British critics, and elated or 
depressed by their judgments); and Irving went home 
medalled by the King, diplomatized by the University, 
crowned and honoured and admired. He had not in 
any way intrigued for his honours, he had fairly won 
them ; and, in Irving’s instance, as in others, the old 
country was glad and eager to pay them. 

In America the love and regard for Irving was a 
national sentiment. Party wars are perpetually raging 
there, and are carried on by the press with a rancour and 
fierceness against individuals which exceed British, almost 
Trish, virulence. It seemed to me, during a year’s travel 
in the country, as if no one ever aimed a blow at Irving. 
All men held their hands from that harmless, friendly 
peacemaker. I had the good fortune to see him at New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
remarked how in every place he was honoured and 
welcome. Every large city has its “Irving House.” The 
country takes pride in the fame of its men of letters. 
The gate of his own charming little domain on the 
beautiful Hudson River was for ever swinging before 
visitors who came to him. He shut out no one. I had 
seen many pictures of his house, and read descriptions of 
it, in both of which it was treated with a not unusual 
American exaggeration. It was but a pretty little cabin 
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of a place ; the gentleman of the press who took notes of 
the place, whilst his kind old host was sleeping, might 
have visited the whole house in a couple of minutes. 

And how came it that this house was so small, when 
Mr. Irving’s books were sold by hundreds of thousands, 
nay, millions, when his profits were known to be large, 
and the habits of life of the good old bachelor were 
notoriously modest and simple? He had loved once in 
his life. The lady he loved died ; and he, whom all the 
world loved, never sought to replace her. I can’t say 
how much the thought of that fidelity has touched me. 
Does not the very cheerfulness of his after life add to the 
pathos of that untold story? To grieve always was not 
in his nature ; or, when he had his sorrow, to bring all 
the world in to condole with him and bemoan it. Deep 
and quiet he lays the love of his heart, and buries it ; and 
grass and flowers grow over the scarred ground in due 
time. 

Irving had such a small house and such narrow rooms, 
because there was a great number of people to occupy 
them. He could only afford to keep one old horse 
nich; lazy and aged as it was, managed once or twice 
to run away with that careless old horseman). Hecould 
only afford to give plain sherry to that amiable British 
paragraph-monger from New York, who saw the patriarch 
asleep over his modest, blameless cup, and fetched the 
public into his private chamber to look at him. Irving 
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could only live very modestly, because the wifeless, 
childless man had a number of children to whom he was 
as a father. He had as many as nine nieces, I am told 
—I saw two of these ladies at his house—with all of 
whom the dear old man had shared the produce of his 
labour and genius. 

“ Be a good man, my dear.” One can’t but think of 
these last words of the veteran Chief of Letters, who had 
tasted and tested the value of worldly success, admiration, 
prosperity. Was Irving not good, and of his works, was 
not his life the best part? In his family, gentle, generous, 
good-humoured, affectionate, self-denying: in society, a 
delightful example of complete gentlemanhood ; quite 
unspoiled by prosperity ; never obsequious to the great 
(or, worse still, to the base and mean, as some public 
men are forced to be in his and other countries) ; eager 
to acknowledge every contemporary’s merit ; always kind 
and affable to the young members of his calling ; in his 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings delicately 
honest and grateful; one of the most charming masters 
of our lighter language; the constant friend to us and 
our nation ; to men of letters doubly dear, not for his 
wit and genius merely, but as an exemplar of goodness, 
probity, and pure life :—I don’t know what sort of 
testimonial will be raised to him in his own country, 
where generous and enthusiastic acknowledgment of 


American merit is never wanting ; but Irving was in our 
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service as well as theirs ; and as they have placed a stone 
at Greenwich yonder in memory of that gallant young 
Bellot, who shared the perils and fate of some of our 
Arctic seamen, I would like to hear of some memorial 
raised by English writers and friends of letters in affec- 
tionate remembrance of the dear and good Washington 
Irving. 

As for the other writer, whose departure many friends, 
some few most dearly-loved relatives, and multitudes of 
admiring readers deplore, our republic has already de- 
creed his statue, and he must have known that he had 
earned this posthumous honour. He is not a poet and 
man of letters merely, but citizen, statesman, a great 
British worthy. Almost from the first moment when he 
appears, amongst boys, amongst college students, amongst 
men, he is marked, and takes rank as a great English- 
man. All sorts of successes are easy to him: as a lad 
he goes down into the arena with others, and wins all 
the prizes to which he has a mind. A place in’ the 
senate is straightway offered to the young man. He 
takes his seat there; he speaks, when so minded, without 
party anger or intrigue, but not without party faith and a 
sort of heroic enthusiasm for his cause. Still he is poet 
and philosopher even more than orator. That he may 
have leisure and means to pursue his darling studies, he 
absents himself for a while, and accepts a richly remune- 
rative post in the East. As learned a man may live ina 
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cottage or a college common-room; but it always seemed 
to me that ample means and recognized rank were 
Macaulay’s as of right. Years ago there was a wretched 
outcry raised because Mr. Macaulay dated a letter from 
Windsor Castle, where he was staying. Immortal gods! 
Was this man not a fit guest for any palace in the world ? 
or a fit companion for any man or woman in it? I dare 
say, after Austerlitz, the old K. K, court officials and 
footmen sneered at Napoleon for dating from Schén- 
brunn. But that miserable “ Windsor Castle” outcry is 
an echo out of fast-retreating old-world remembrances. 
The place of such a natural chief was amongst the first 
in the land; and that country is best, according to our 
British notion at least, where the man of eminence has 
the best chance of investing his genius and intelléct. 

If a company of giants were got together, very likely 
one or two of the mere six-feet-six people might be angry 
at the incontestable superiority of the very tallest of the 
party: and so I have heard some London wits, rather 
peevish at Macaulay’s superiority, complain that he 
occupied too much of the talk, and so forth. Now that 
wonderful tongue is to speak no more, will not many a 
man grieve that he no longer has the chance to listen? 
To remember the talk is to wonder: to think not only of 
the treasures he had in his memory, but of the trifles he 
had stored there, and could produce with equal readiness. 
Almost on the last day I had the fortune to see him, a 
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senior wranglers, and what they had done in after life. 
To the almost terror of the persons present, Macaulay 
began with the senior wrangler of 1801-2—3-4, and so on, 
giving the name of each, and relating his subsequent 
career and rise. Every man who has known him has his 
story regarding that astonishing memory. It may be that 
he was not ill pleased that you should recognize it ; but 
to those prodigious intellectual feats, which were so easy 
to him, who would grudge his tribute of homage? His 
talk was, in a word, admirable, and we admired it. 

Of the notices which have appeared regarding Lord 
Macaulay, up to the day when the present lines are 
written (January 9, 1860), the reader should not deny 
himself the pleasure of looking especially at two. It is 
a good sign of the times when such articles as these (I 
mean the articles in the Z7mes and Saturday Review) 
appear in our public prints about our public men. They 
educate us, as it were, to admire rightly. An uninstructed 
person in a museum or at a concert may pass by with- 
out recognizing a picture or a passage of music, which the 
connoisseur by his side may show him isa masterpiece of 
harmony, or a wonder of artistic skill. After reading these 
papers you like and respect more the person you have ad- 
mired so muchalready. And so with regard to Macaulay’s 
style there may be faults of course—what critic can’t 
point them out? But for the nonce we are not talking 
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about faults : we want to say zz/ nzs¢ bonum. Well—take 
at hazard any three pages of the ‘“‘ Essays” or “ History; ” 
—and, glimmering below the stream of the narrative, as 
it were, you, an average reader, see one, two, three, a 
half-score of allusions to other historic facts, characters, 
literature, poetry, with which you are acquainted. Why 
is this epithet used? Whence is that simile drawn? 
How does he manage, in two or three words, to paint an 
individual, or to indicate a landscape? - Your neighbour, 
who has fzs reading, and his little stock of literature 
stowed away in his mind, shall detect more points, 
allusions, happy touches, indicating not only the pro- 
digious memory and vast learning of this master, but the 
wonderful industry, the honest, humble previous toil of 
this great scholar. He reads twenty books to write a 
sentence ; he travels a hundred miles to make a line of 
description. 

Many Londoners—not all—have seen the British 
Museum Library. I speak @ cwur ouvert, and pray the 
kindly reader to bear with me. I have seen all sorts 
of domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, Pantheon,—what 
not ? —and have been struck by none of them so much as 
by that catholic dome in Bloomsbury, under which our 
million volumes are housed. What peace, what love, 
what truth, what beauty, what happiness for all, what 
generous kindness for you and me, are here spread out! 
It seems to me one cannot sit down in that place without 
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a heart full of grateful reverence. I own to have said my 
grace at the table, and to have thanked Heaven for this 
my English birthright, freely to partake of these bountiful 
books, and to speak the truth I find there. Under the 
dome which held Macaulay’s brain, and from which his 
solemn eyes looked out on the world but a fortnight 
since, what a vast, brilliant, and wonderful store of 
learning was ranged ! what strange lore would he not 
fetch for you at your bidding! A volume of law or 
history, a book of poetry familiar or forgotten (except by 
himself who forgot nothing), a novel ever so old, and he 
had it at hand. I spoke to him once about “ Clarissa.” 
* Not read ‘Clarissa!’” he cried out. “If you have 
once thoroughly entered on ‘ Clarissa’ and are infected 
by it, you can’t leave it. When I was in India I passed 
one hot season at the hills, and there were the Governor- 
General, and the Secretary of Government, and the 
Commander-in-Chief, and their wives. I had ‘ Clarissa’ 
with me : and, as soon as they began to read, the whole 
station was in a passion of excitement about Miss Har- 
lowe and her misfortunes, and her scoundrelly Lovelace! 
The Governor’s wife seized the book, and the Secretary 
waited for it, and the Chief Justice could not read it for 
tears!” He acted the whole scene: he paced up and 
down the “Athenzum” library: I dare say he could 
have spoken pages of the book—of that book, and of 


what countless piles of others ! 
x 2 
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In this little paper let us keep to the text of nél nist 
bonum. One paper I have read regarding Lord Macaulay 
says “he had no heart.” Why, a man’s books may not 
always speak the truth, but they speak his mind in spite 
of himself : and it seems to me this man’s heart is beating 
through every page he penned. He is always in a storm 
of revolt and indignation against wrong, craft, tyranny. 
How he cheers heroic resistance ; how he backs and 
applauds freedom struggling for its own ; how he hates 
scoundrels, ever so victorious and successful ; how he 
recognizes genius, though selfish villains possess it! The 
critic who says Macaulay had no heart, might say that 
Johnson had none: and two men more generous, and 
more loving, and more hating, and more partial, and more 
noble, do not live in our history. ‘Those who knew Lord 
Macaulay knew how admirably tender and generous and 
affectionate he was. It was not his business to bring his 
family before the theatre footlights, and call for bouquets 
from the gallery as he wept over them. 

If any young man of letters reads this little sermon— 
and to him, indeed, it is addressed—I would say to him, 
“ Bear Scott’s words in your mind, and ‘ d¢ good, my dear.’” 
Here are two literary men gone to their account, and, 
Zaus Deo, as far as we know, it is fair, and open, and 
clean. Here is no need of apologies for shortcomings, 
or explanations of vices which would have been virtues 
but for unavoidable &c. Here are two examples of men 
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most differently gifted : each pursuing his calling ; each 
speaking his truth as God bade him ; each honest in his 
life ; just and irreproachable in his dealings ; dear to his 
friends ; honoured by his country ; beloved at his fire- 
side. It has been the fortunate lot of both to give 
incalculable happiness and delight to the world, which 
thanks them in return with an immense kindliness, respect, 
affection. It may not be our chance, brother scribe, to 
be endowed with such merit, or rewarded with such fame. 
But the rewards of these men are rewards paid to our 
service, We may not win the baton or epaulettes ; but 
God give us strength to guard the honour of the flag !— 
Roundabout Papers, 183. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF REAL PLACES. 


BRIGHTON. 


THREE young men of our acquaintance were enjoying 
that beautiful prospect of bow-windows on the one side 
and blue sea on the other, which Brighton affords to 
the traveller. Sometimes it is towards the ocean— 
smiling with countless dimples, speckled with white 
sails, with a hundred bathing-machines kissing the skirt 
of his blue garment—that the Londoner looks enrap- 
tured : sometimes, on the contrary, a lover of human 
nature rather than of prospects of any kind, it is to- 
wards the bow-windows that he turns, and that swarm 
of human life which they exhibit. From one issue the 
notes of a piano, which a young lady in ringlets prac- 
tises six hours daily, to the delight of the fellow-lodgers : 
at another, lovely Polly, the nursemaid, may be seen 
dandling Master Omnium in her arms: whilst Jacob, 
his papa, is beheld eating prawns, and devouring the 
Times for breakfast, at the window below. Yonder 
are the Misses Leery, who are looking out for the 
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young officers of the Heavies, who are pretty sure to be 
pacing the cliff ; or again it is a City man, with a nautical 
turn, and a telescope the size of a six-pounder, who has 
his instrument pointed seawards, so as to command every 
pleasure-boat, herring-boat, or bathing-machine that 
comes to, or quits, the shore, &c., &c. But have we any 
leisure for a description of Brighton?—for Brighton, a 
clean Naples with genteel lazzaroni—for Brighton, that 
always looks brisk, gay, and gaudy, like a harlequin’s 
jacket—for Brighton, which used to be seven hours distant 
from London at the time of our story ; which is now only 
a hundred minutes off; and which may approach who 
knows how much nearer, unless Joinville comes and 
untimely bombards it ?— Vanity Fair, i. 229. 

In Steyne Gardens, Brighton, the lodging-houses are 
among the most frequented in that city of lodging-houses. 
These mansions have bow-windows in front, bulging out 
with gentle prominences, and ornamented with neat 
verandahs, from which you can behold the tide of human- 
kind as it flows up and down the Steyne, and that blue 
ocean over which Britannia is said to rule, stretching 
brightly away eastward and westward. The Chain-pier, 
as everybody knows, runs intrepidly into the sea, which 
sometimes, in fine weather, bathes its feet with laughing 
wavelets, and anon, on stormy days, dashes over its sides 
with roaring foam. Here, for the sum of twopence, you 
can go out to sea and pace this vast deck without need 
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of a steward with a basin. You can watch the sun set- 
ting in splendour over Worthing, or illuminating with its 
rising glories the ups and downs of Rottingdean. You 
see the citizen with his family inveigled into the shallops 
of the mercenary native mariner, and fancy that the 
motion cannot be pleasant ; and how the hirer of the 
boat, otium et oppidi laudans rura sut, haply sighs for ease, 
and prefers Richmond or Hampstead. You behold a 
hundred bathing-machines put to sea ; and your naughty 
‘fancy depicts the beauties splashing under their white 
awnings. Along the rippled sands (stay, are they rippled 
sands or shingly beach?) the prawn-boy seeks the de- 
licious material of your breakfast. Breakfast—meal in 
London almost unknown, greedily devoured in Brighton ! 
In yon vessels now nearing the shore the sleepless mari- 
ner has ventured forth to seize the delicate whiting, the 
greedy and foolish mackerel, and the homely sole. Hark 
to the twanging horn ! it is the early coach going out to 
London. Your eye follows it, and rests on the pinnacles 
built by the beloved GEorcE. See the worn-out London 
roué pacing the pier, inhaling the sea air, and casting 
furtive glances under the bonnets of the pretty girls 
who trot here before lessons! Mark the bilious lawyer, 
escaped fora day from Pump Court, and sniffing the 
fresh breezes before he goes back to breakfast and a bag 
full of briefs at the Albion! See that pretty string of 
prattling school-girls, from the chubby-cheeked, flaxen- 
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headed little maiden just toddling by the side of the 
second teacher, to the arch damsel of fifteen, giggling and 
conscious of her beauty, whom Miss Griffin, the stern 
head-governess, awfully reproves! See Tomkins with a 
telescope and marine-jacket ; young Nathan and young 
Abrams, already bedizened in jewellery, and rivalling the 
sun in oriental splendour ; yonder poor invalid crawling 
along in her chair ; yonder jolly fat lady examining the 
Brighton pebbles (I actually once saw a lady buy one), 
and her children wondering at the sticking-plaister por- 
traits with gold hair, and gold stocks, and prodigious 
high-heeled boots, miracles of art, and cheap at seven- 
and-sixpence! It is the fashion torun down George IV. 
but what myriads of Londoners ought to thank him for 
inventing Brighton! One of the best of physicians our 
city has ever known, is kind, cheerful, merry Doctor 
Brighton. Hail, thou purveyor of shrimps and honest 
prescriber of South Down mutton! There is no mutton 
so good as Brighton mutton; no flys so pleasant as 
Brighton flys ; nor any cliff so pleasant to ride on; no 
shops so beautiful to look at as the Brighton gimcrack 
shops, and the fruit shops, and the market.—/Vewcomes, 
i 101. 
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THE RHINE. 


Pleasant Rhine gardens! Fair scenes of peace and 
sunshine—noble purple mountains, whose crests are re- 
flected in the magnificent stream—who has ever seen you, 
that has not a grateful memory of those scenes of friendly 
repose and beauty? To lay down the pen, and even to 
think of that beautiful Rhineland makes one happy. At 
this time of summer evening, the cows are trooping down 
from the hills, lowing and with their bells tinkling, to the 
old town, with its old moats, and gates, and spires, and 
chestnut-trees, with long blue shadows stretching over 
the grass ; the sky and the river below flame in crimson 
and gold; and the moon is already out, looking pale 
towards the sunset. The sun sinks behind the great 
castle-crested mountains, the night falls suddenly, the 
river grows darker and darker, lights quiver in it from 
the windows in the old ramparts, and twinkle peacefully 
in the villages under the hills on the oppnsite shore.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 296. 

Deutz lay opposite, and over Deutz the dusky sky 
was reddened. The hills were veiled in the mist and 
the grey. The grey river flowed underneath us ; the 
steamers were roosting along the quays, a light keeping 


watch in the cabins here and there, and its reflections 


quivering in the water. As I look, the sky-line towards 
the east grows redder and redder. A long troop of grey 
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horsemen winds down the river road, and passes over the 
bridge of boats. You might take them for ghosts, those 
grey horsemen, so shadowy do they look ; but you hear 
the trample of their hoofs as they pass over the planks. 
Every minute the dawn twinkles up into the twilight ; 
and over Deutz the heaven blushes brighter. The quays 
begin to fill with men : the carts begin to creak and rattle, 
and wake the sleeping echoes. Ding, ding, ding, the 
steamers’ bells begin to ring : the people on board to stir 
and wake : the lights may be extinguished, and take their 
turn of sleep: the active boats shake themselves, and 
push out into the river : the great bridge opens, and gives 
them passage : the church bells of the city begin to clink : 
the cavalry trumpets blow from the opposite bank: the 
sailor is at the wheel, the porter at his burden, the soldier 
at his musket, and the priest at his prayers. . . 

And lo! in a flash of crimson splendour, with blazing 
scarlet clouds running before his chariot, and heralding 
his majestic approach, God’s sun rises upon the world, 
and all nature wakens and brightens. 

O glorious spectacle of light and life! O beatific 
symbol of Power, Love, Joy, Beauty! Let us look at 
thee with humble wonder, and thankfully acknowledge 
and adore. What gracious forethought is it—what gene- 
rous and loving provision, that deigns to prepare for- 
our eyes and to soothe our hearts with such a splendid 
morning festival! For these magnificent bounties of 
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Heaven to us, let us be thankful, even that we can feel 
thankful—(for thanks surely is the noblest effort, as 
it is the greatest delight, of the gentle soul)—and so, 
a grace for this feast, let all say who partake of it— 
The Kickleburys on the Rhine, 157. 


AT SEA. 


The sight of that noble scene cured all the woes and 
discomfitures of sea-sickness at once, and if there were 
any need to communicate such secrets to the public, one 
might tell of much more good that the pleasant morning- 
watch effected ; but there are a set of emotions about 
which a man had best be shy of talking lightly,—and the 
feelings excited by contemplating this vast, magnificent, 
harmonious Nature are among these. The view of it 
inspires a delight and ecstasy which is not only hard to 
describe, but which has something secret in it that a man 
should not utter loudly. Hope, memory, humility, tender 
yearnings towards dear friends, and inexpressible love 
and reverence towards the Power which created the 
infinite universe blazing above eternally, and the vast 
ocean shining and rolling around—fill the heart with a 
solemn, humble happiness, that a person dwelling in a 
city has rarely occasion toenjoy. They are coming away 
from London parties at this time : the dear little eyes are 
closed in sleep under mother’s wing. How far off city 
cares and pleasures appear to be ; how small and mean 
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they seem, dwindling out of sight before this magnificent 
brightness of Nature! But the best thoughts only grow 
and strengthen under it. Heaven shines above, and the 
humble spirit looks up reverently towards that boundless 
aspect of wisdom and beauty. You are at home, and 
with all at rest there, however far away they may be ; and 
through the distance the heart broods over them, bright 
and wakeful like yonder peaceful stars overhead.— 
Cornhill to Catro, 174. 


SUBURBAN STREETS. 


It arrived that evening at a wonderful small cottage 
in a street leading from the Fulham Road—one of those 
streets which have the finest romantic names—(this was 
called St. Adelaide Villas, Anna-Maria Road, West ), 
where the houses look like baby houses ; where the 
people, looking out of the first-floor windows, must 
infallibly, as you think, sit with their feet in the parlours ; 
where the shrubs in the little gardens in front bloom 
with a perennial display of little children’s pinafores, little 
red socks, caps, &c. (polyandria polygynia) ; whence you 
hear the sound of jingling spinets and women singing ; 
where little porter pots hang on the railings sunning 
themselves ; whither of evenings you see City clerks 
padding wearily.— Vanity Fair, i. 177. 
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THE TEMPLE. 


Colleges, schools, and inns of court, still have some 
respect for antiquity, and maintain a great number of the 
customs and institutions of our ancestors, with which 
those persons who do not particularly regard their fore- 
fathers, or perhaps are not very well acquainted with 
them, have long since done away. A well-ordained work- 
house or prison is much better provided with the appli- 
ances of health, comfort, and cleanliness, than a respect- 
able Foundation School, a venerable College, ora learned 
Inn. In the latter place of residence men are contented 
to sleep in dingy closets, and to pay for the sitting-room 
and the cupboard, which is their dormitory, the price of 
a good villa and garden in the suburbs, or of a roomy 
house in the neglected squares ofthe town. The poorest 
mechanic in Spitalfields has a cistern and an unbounded 
supply of water at his command ; but the gentlemen of 
the inns of court, and the gentlemen of the universities, 
have their supply of this cosmetic fetched in jugs by Jaun- 
dresses and bedmakers, and live in abodes which were 
erected long before the custom of cleanliness and decency 
obtained among us. There are individuals still alive 
who sneer at the people, and speak of them with epithets 
of scorn. Gentlemen, there can be but little doubt that 
your ancestors were the Great Unwashed: and in the 
Temple especially, it is pretty certain, that only under the 
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greatest difficulties and restrictions, the virtue which has 
been pronounced to be next to godliness could have 
been practised at all... . 

Of all those knights and baronets, lords and gentlemen, 
bearing arms, whose escutcheons are painted upon the 
walls of the famous hall of the Upper Temple, was there 
no philanthropist good-natured enough to devise a set of 
Hummunms for the benefit of the lawyers, his fellows and 
successors? The Temple historian makes no mention 
of suchascheme. There is Pump Court and Fountain 
Court, with their hydraulic apparatus, but one never 
heard of a bencher disporting in the fountain ; and can’t 
but think how many a counsel learned in the law of old 
days might have benefited by the pump. 

Nevertheless, those venerable Inns which have the 
Lamb and Flag and the Winged Horse for their ensigns, 
have attractions for persons who inhabit them, and a 
share of rough comforts and freedom, which men always 
remember with pleasure. I don’t know whether the 
student of law permits himself the refreshment of enthu- 
siasm, or indulges in poetical reminiscences as he passes 
by historical chambers, and says, “ Yonder Eldon lived— 
upon this site Coke mused upon Lyttleton—here Chitty 
toiled—here Barnwell and Alderson joined in their famous 
labours—here Byles composed his great work upon bills, 
and Smith compiled his immortal leading cases—here 
Gustavus still toils, with Solomon to aid him;” but the 
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man of letters can’t but love the place which has been 
inhabited by so many of his brethren, or peopled by their 
creations as real to us at this day as the authors whose 
children they were—and Sir Roger de Coverley walking 
in the Temple Garden, and discoursing with Mr. Spectater 
about the beauties in hoops and patches who are saunter- 
ing over the grass, is just as lively a figure to me as old 
Samuel Johnson rolling through the fog with the Scotch 
gentleman at his heels on their way to Dr. Goldsmith’s 
chambers in Brick Court ; or Harry Fielding, with inked 
ruffles and a wet towel round his head, dashing off articles 
at midnight for the Covent Garden Journal, while the 
printer’s boy is asleep in the passage.—Pendennts, i. 318. 


THE TEMPLE GARDENS. 


Fashion has long deserted the green and pretty 
Temple Garden, in which Shakspeare makes York and 
Lancaster to pluck the innocent white and red roses 
which became the badges of their bloody wars ; and 
the learned and pleasant writer of the “Handbook of 
London ” tells us that ‘the commonest and hardiest kind 
of rose has long ceased to put forth a bud” in that 
smoky air. Not many of the present occupiers of the 
buildings round about the quarter know or care, very 
likely, whether or not roses grow there, or pass the old 
gate, except on their way to chambers. The attorneys’ 
clerks don’t carry flowers in their bags, or posies under 
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their arms, as they run to the counsels’ chambers—the 
few lawyers who take constitutional walks think very little 
about York and Lancaster, especially since the railroad 
business is over. Only antiquarians and literary ama- 
teurs care to look at the gardens with much interest, 
and fancy good Sir Roger de Coverley and Mr. Spectator 
with his short face pacing up and down the road ; or dear 
Oliver Goldsmith in the summer-house, perhaps medi- 
tating about the next “ Citizen of the World,” or the new 
suit that Mr. Filby, the tailor, is fashioning for him, or 
the dunning letter that Mr. Newbery has sent. Treading 
heavily on the gravel, and rolling majestically along in a 
snuff-coloured suit, and a wig that sadly wants the barber’s 
powder and irons, one sees the Great Doctor step up to 
him (his Scotch lackey following at the lexicographer’s 
heels, a little the worse for port wine that they had 
been taking at the Mitre), and Mr. Johnson asks Mr, 
Goldsmith to come home and take a dish of tea with 
Miss Williams. Kind faith of Fancy! Sir Roger and 
Mr. Spectator are as real to us now as the two doctors 
and the boozy and faithful Scotchman. The poetical 
figures live in our memory just as much as the real 


personages. Pendennis, i. 116. 


BADEN-BADEN. 


Besides roulette and /vente-et-guaranite, a number 


of amusing games are played at Baden, which are not 
¥ 
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performed, so to speak, sur table. These little diversions 
and veux de société can go on anywhere ; in an alley in 
the park ; in a picnic to this old schloss, or that pretty 
hunting lodge ; at a tea-table in a lodging house or hotel ; 
in a ball at the “ Redoute ;” in the play-rooms, behind 
the backs of the gamblers, whose eyes are only cast upon 
rakes and rouleaux, and red and black ; or on the broad 
walk in front of the Conversation Rooms, where thousands 
of people are drinking and chattering, lounging and smok- 
ing, whilst the Austrian brass band, in the little music 
pavilion, plays the most delightful mazurkas and waltzes, 
Here the widow plays her ‘black suit, and sets her bright 
eyes against the rich bachelor, elderly or young as may 
be. Here the artful practitioner, who has dealt in a 
thousand such games, engages the young simpleton with 
more money than wit; and knowing his weakness and 
her skill, we may safely take the odds, and back rouge et 
couleur to win. Here mamma, not having money per- 
haps, but metal more attractive, stakes her virgin daughter 
against Count Fettacker’s forests and meadows ; or Lord 
Lackland plays his coronet, of which the jewels have 
long since been in pawn, against Miss Bags’ three per 
cents. And so two or three funny little games were 
going on at Baden amongst our immediate acquaintance ; 
besides that vulgar sport round the green table, at which 
the mob, with whom we have little to do, were elbowing 
each other. A hint of these domestic prolusions has 
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been given to the reader in an extract from Miss Ethel 
Newcome’s letter : likewise some passions have been in 
play, of which a modest young English maiden coula 
not be aware. Do not, however, let us be too prema- 
turely proud of our virtue. That tariff of British vir- 
tue is wonderfully organized. Heaven help the society 
which made its laws! Gnats are shut out of its ports, 
or not admitted without scrutiny and repugnance, whilst 
herds of camels are let in. The law professes to exclude 
some goods, (or bads shall we call them ?)—well, some 
articles of baggage, which are yet smuggled openly under 
the eyes of winking officers, and worn every day without 
shame. Shame! What is shame? Virtue is very often 
shameful according to the English social constitution, 
and shame honourable. ‘Truth, if yours happens to differ 
from your neighbour’s, provokes your friend’s coldness, 
your mother’s tears, the world’s persecution. Love is 
not to be dealt in, save under restrictions which kill its 
sweet healthy free commerce. Sin in man is so light, 
that scarce the fine of a penny is imposed ; while for 
woman it is so heavy, that no repentance can wash it 
out. Ah! yes; all stories are old. You proud matrons 
in your Mayfair markets, have you never seen a virgin 
sold, or sold one? Mave you never heard ofa poor way- 
farer fallen among robbers, and not a Pharisee to help 
him? of a poor woman fallen more sadly yet, abject in 


repentance and tears, and a crowd to stone her? I pace 
ene 
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this broad Baden walk as the sunset is gilding the hills 
round about, as the orchestra blows its merry tunes, as 
the happy children laugh and sport in the alleys, as the 
lamps of the gambling palace are lighted up, as the 
. throngs of pleasure-hunters stroll, and smoke, and flirt, 
and hum: and wonder sometimes, is it the sinners who 
are the most sinful? Is it poor Prodigal yonder amongst 
the bad company, calling black and red and tossing the 
champagne; or brother Straightlace, that grudges his re- 
pentance? Is it downcast Hagar, that slinks away with 
poor little Ishmael in her hand ; or bitter old virtuous 
Sarah, who scowls at her from my demure Lord Abra- 
ham’s arm ?—/Vewcomes, i. 315. 


LONDON TO ANTWERP. 


On one fine morning, Parliament being over, the 
eummer advanced, and all the good company in London 
about to quit that city for their annual tour in search 
of pleasure or health, the Batavier steamboat left the 
Tower-stairs laden with a goodly company of English 
fugitives. The quarter-deck awnings were up, and the 
benches and gangways crowded with scores of rosy 
children bustling nursemaids, ladies in the prettiest pink 
bonnets and summer dresses, gentlemen in travelling caps 
and linen jackets, whose mustachios had just begun to. 
sprout for the ensuing tour ; and stout trim old veterans. 
with starched neckcloths and neat-brushed hats, such as 
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have invaded Europe any time since the conclusion of 
the war, and carry the national Goddem into every city 
of the Continent. The congregation of hat-boxes, and 
Bramah desks, and dressing-cases was’ prodigious. There 
were jaunty young Cambridge-men travelling with their 
tutor, and going for a reading excursion to Nonnenwerth 
or KOonigswinter: there were Irish gentlemen, with the 
most dashing whiskers and jewellery, talking about horses 
incessantly, and prodigiously polite to the young ladies 
on board, whom, on the contrary, the Cambridge lads and 
their pale-faced tutor avoided with maiden coyness : there 
were old Pall Mall loungers bound for Ems and Wies- 
baden, and a course of waters to clear off the dinners of 
the season, and a little roulette and ¢vente-et-guarante to 
keep the excitement going: there was old Methuselah, 
who had married his young wife, with Captain Papillon 
of the Guards holding her parasol and guide-books : 
there was young May who was carrying off his bride on a 
pleasure tour (Mrs. Winter that was, and who had been 
at school with May’s grandmother) ; there was Sir John 
and my Lady with a dozen children, and corresponding 
nursemaids : and the great grandee Bareacres family that 
sate by themselves near the wheel, stared at everybody, 
and spoke to no one. Their carriages, emblazoned with 
coronets, and heaped with shining imperials, were on the 
foredeck ; locked in with a dozen more such vehicles : 


it was difficult to pass in and out amongst them : and the 
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poor inmates of the fore-cabin had scarcely any space 
for locomotion. These consisted of a few magnificently 
attired gentlemen from Houndsditch, who brought their 
own provisions, and could have bought half the gay 
people in the grand saloon ; a few honest fellows with 
mustachios and portfolios, who set to sketching before 
they had been half an hour on board ; one or two French 
femmes de chambre who began to be dreadfully ill by the 
time the boat had passed Greenwich ; a groom or two 
who lounged in the neighbourhood of the horse-boxes 
under their charge, or leaned over the side by the paddle 
wheels, and talked about who was good for the Leger, 
and what they stood. to win or lose for the Goodwood 
Cup.— Vanity Fair, ii. 292. 


COIRE. 


I had occasion to pass a week in the autumn in the 
little old town of Coire or Chur, in the Grisons, where 
lies buried that very ancient British king, saint, and 
martyr, Lucius, who founded the Church of St. Peter, 
on Cornhill. Few people note the church now-a-days, 
and fewer ever heard of the saint. In the cathedral at 
Chur, his statue appears surrounded by other sainted 
persons of his family. With tight red breeches, a Roman 
habit, a curly brown beard, and a neat little gilt crown 
and sceptre, he stands, a very comely and cheerful image : 
and, from what I may call his peculiar position with 


ee 
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regard to Cornhill, I beheld this figure of St. Lucius with 
more interest than I should have bestowed upon person- 
ages who, hierarchically, are, I dare say, his superiors. 

5 ee he pretty little city stands, so to speak, at the end of 
the world—of the world of to-day, the world of rapid 
motion, and rushing railways, and the commerce and 
intercourse of men. From the northern gate, the iron 
road stretches away to Ziirich, to Basle, to Paris, to home. 
From the old southern barriers, before which a little 
river rushes, and around which stretch the crumbling 
battlements of the ancient town, the road bears the slow 
diligence or lagging vetturino by the shallow Rhine 
through the awful gorges of the Via Mala, and presently 
over the Spliigen to the shores of Como. 

I have seldom seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, 
and pastoral than this remote little Chur. What need 
have the inhabitants of walls and ramparts, except to build 
summer-houses, to trail vines, and hang clothes to dry on 
them? Noenemies approach the great mouldering gates: 
only at morn and even the cows come lowing past them, 
the village maidens chatter merrily round the fountains, 
and babble like the ever-voluble stream that flows under 
the old walls. The schoolboys, with book and satchel, in 
smart uniforms, march up to the gymnasium, and return 
thence at their stated time. There is one coffee-house 
in the town, and I see one old gentleman goes to it. 
There are shops with no customers seemingly, and the 
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lazy tradesmen look out of their little windows at the 
single stranger sauntering by. There is a stall with 
baskets of queer little black grapes and apples, and a 
pretty brisk trade with half-a-dozen urchins standing 
round. But, beyond this, there is scarce any talk or 
movement in the street. There’s nobody at the book- 
shop. “If you will have the goodness to come again in 
an hour,” says the banker, with his mouth full of dinner 
at one o’clock, “you can have the money.” ‘There is 
nobody at the hotel, save the good landlady, the kind 
waiters, the brisk young cook who ministers to you. No- 
body is in the Protestant church—(oh ! strange sight, the 
two confessions are here at peace !)—nobody in the Ca- 
tholic church: until the sacristan, from his snug abode in 
the cathedral close, espies the traveller eyeing the monsters 
and pillars before the old shark-toothed arch of his cathe- 
dral, and comes out (with a view to remuneration possibly) 
and opens the gate, and shows you the venerable church, 
and the queer old relics in the sacristy, and the ancient 
vestments (a black velvet cope, amongst other robes, as 
fresh as yesterday, and presented by that notorious “ per- 
vert,” Henry of Navarre and France), and the statue of 
St. Lucius who built St. Peter’s Church, on Cornhill. 
What a quiet, kind, quaint, pleasant, pretty old town ! 
Has it been asleep these hundreds and hundreds of years, 
and is the brisk young Prince of the Sidereal Realms in 
his screaming car drawn by his snorting steel elephant 
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coming to waken it? ‘Time was when there must have 
been life and bustle and commerce here. Those vast, 
venerable walls were not made to keep out cows, but men- 
at-arms, led by fierce captains, who prowled about the 
gates, and robbed the traders as they passed in and out 
with their bales, their goods, their pack-horses, and their 
wains. Is the place so dead that even the clergy of the 
different denominations can’t quarrel? Why, seven or 
eight, or a dozen, or fifteen hundred years ago (they haven’t 
the register at St. Peter’s up to that remote period—I 
dare say it was burnt in the fire of London)—a dozen 
hundred years ago, when there was some life in the 
town, St. Lucius was stoned here on account of theolo- 
gical differences, after founding our church in Cornhill — 
Roundabout Papers, i. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF IMAGINARY 
PLACES, 


ONE OF THE INNS OF COURT. 


BRED up, like a bailiff or a shabby attorney, about the 
purlieus of the Inns of Court, Shepherd’s Inn is always 
to be found in the close neighbourhood of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, and the Temple. Somewhere behind the black 
gables and smutty chimney-stacks of Wych Street, Holy- 
well Street, Chancery Lane, the quadrangle lies, hidden 
from the outer world ; and it is approached by curious 
passages and ambiguous smoky alleys, on which the sun 
has forgotten to shine. Slop-sellers, brandy-ball and 
hardbake vendors, purveyors of theatrical prints for 
youth, dealers in dingy furniture, and bedding suggestive 
of anything but sleep, line the narrow walls and dark 
casements with their wares. The doors are many-belled : 
and crowds of dirty children form endless groups about 
the steps, or around the shell-fish dealers’ trays in these 
courts ; whereof the damp pavements resound with 
pattens, and are drabbled wlth a never-failing mud. 
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Ballad-singers come and chant here, in deadly guttural: 
tones, satirical songs against the Whig administration, 
against the bishops and dignified clergy, against the 
German relatives of an august royal family : Punch sets. 
up his theatre, sure of an audience, and occasionally of a 
halfpenny, from the swarming occupants of the houses :. 
women scream after their children for loitering in the 
gutter, or, worse still, against the husband who comes. 
reeling from the gin-shop ;—there is a ceaseless din and. 
life in these courts, out of which you pass into the 
tranquil, old-fashioned quadrangle of Shepherd’s Inn. 
In a mangy little grass-plat in the centre rises up the 
statue of Shepherd, defended by iron railings from the 
assaults of boys. The Hall of the Inn, on which the 
founder’s arms are painted, occupies one side of the 
square, the tall and ancient chambers are carried round 
other two sides, and over the central archway, which 
leads into Oldcastle Street, and so into the great London 


thoroughfare.— Pendennis, il. 37. 


A FAMOUS PASTRYCOOK. 


On the arm of her Fitzroy, Rosa went off to Fubsby’s,. 
that magnificent shop at the corner of Parliament Place 
and Alicompayne Square,—a shop into which the rogue 
had often cast a glance of approbation as he passed : for 
there are not only the most wonderful and delicious. 


cakes and confections in the window, but at the counter 
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there are almost sure to be three or four of the prettiest 
women in the whole of this world, with little darling caps 
of the last French make, with beautiful wavy hair, and 
the neatest possible waists and aprons. Yes, there they 
sit; and others, perhaps, besides Fitz have cast a 
sheep’s-eye through those enormous plate-glass window- 
panes. I suppose it is the fact of perpetually living 
among such a quantity of good things that makes those 
young ladies so beautiful. They come into the place, 
let us say, like ordinary people, and gradually grow 
handsomer and handsomer, until they grow out into the 
perfect angels you see. It can’t be otherwise : if you 
and I, my dear fellow, were to have a course of that 
place, we should become beautiful too. They live in an 
atmosphere of the most delicious pine-apples, blanc- 
manges, creams, (some whipt, and some so good that of 
course they don’t want whipping,) jellies, tipsy-cakes, 
cherry-brandy—one hundred thousand sweet and lovely 
things. Look at the preserved fruits, look at the golden 
ginger, the outspreading ananas, the darling little rogues 
of China oranges, ranged in the gleaming crystal cylinders. 
Mon Dieu! Look at the strawberries in the leaves. 
Each of them is as large nearly as a lady’s reticule, and 
looks as if it had been brought up in a nursery to itself. 
One of those strawberries isa meal for those young ladies 
behind the counter ; they nibble off a little from the 
side, and if they are very hungry, which can scarcely 
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ever happen, they are allowed to go to the crystal 
canisters and take out a rout-cake or macaroon. In the 
evening they sit and tell each other little riddles out of 
the bonbons ; and when they wish to amuse themselves, 
they read the most delightful remarks, in the French 
language, about Love, and Cupid, and Beauty, before 
they place them inside the crackers. They always are 
writing down good things into Mr. Fubsby’s ledgers. It 
must be a perfect feast to read them. Talk of the 
Garden of Eden! I believe it was nothing to Mr. 
Fubsby’s house ; and I have no doubt that after those 
young ladies have been there a certain time they get to 
such a pitch of loveliness at last, that they become com- 
plete angels, with wings sprouting out of their lovely 
shoulders, when (after giving just a preparatory balance 
or two) they fly up to the counter and perch there for a 
minute, hop down again, and affectionately kiss the other 
young ladies, and say, ‘Good-bye, dears ! We shall 
meet again Zt haut” And then with a whirr of their 
deliciously scented wings, away they fly for good, whisking 
over the trees of Brobdingnag Square, and up into the sky, 
as the policeman touches his hat. It is up there that 
they invent the legends for the crackers, and the wonder- 
ful riddles and remarks on the bonbons. No mortal, I am 


sure, could write them.—A Lié/le Dinner at Timmins’s, 


154. 
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A LITTLE GERMAN COURT. 


Pumpernickel stands in the midst of a happy valley, 
through which sparkles—to mingle with the Rhine some- 
where, but I have not the map at hand to say exactly at 
what point—the fertilizing stream of the Pump. Insome 
places the river is big enough to support a ferry-boat, in 
others to turn a mill ; in Pumpernickel itself, the last 
“Transparency but three, the great and renowned Victor 
Aurelius XIV., built a magnificent bridge, on which his 
-own statue rises, surrounded by water-nymphs and 
emblems of victory, peace, and: plenty ; he has his foot 
on the neck of a prostrate Turk—history says he en- 
gaged and ran a Janissary through the body at the reliet 
of Vienna by Sobieski,—but, quite undisturbed by the 
agonies of that prostrate Mahometan, who writhes at his 
feet in the most ghastly manner, the Prince smiles 
blandly, and points with his truncheon in the direction 
of the Aurelius Platz, where he began to erect a new 
palace that would have been the wonder of his age, had 
the great-souled Prince but had funds to complete it. 
But the completion of Monplaisir (Monblaisir the honest 
German folks call it) was stopped for lack of ready 
money, and it and its park and garden are now in rather 
a faded condition, and not more than ten times big 
enough tc accommodate the Court of the reigning 
Sovereign. 
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The gardens were arranged to emulate those of 
Versailles, and amidst the terraces and groves there are 
some huge allegorical water-works still, which spout and 
froth stupendously upon féte-days, and frighten one with 
their enormous aquatic insurrections. There is the 
‘Trophonius’ cave in which, by some artifice, the leaden 
‘Tritons are made not only to spout water, but to play 
the most dreadful groans out of their lead conches—there 
is the Nymph-bath and the Niagara cataract, which the 
people of the neighbourhood admire beyond expression, 
when they come to the yearly fair at the opening of the 
Chamber, or to the fétes with which the happy little 
nation still celebrates the birth-days and marriage-days of 
its princely governors. 

Then from all the towns of the Duchy which stretches 
for nearly ten miles,—from Bolkum, which lies on its 
western frontier bidding defiance to Prussia; from Grog- 
witz, where the Prince has a hunting-lodge, and where his 
dominions are separated by the Pump river from those 
of the neighbouring Prince of Potzenthal ; from all the 
little villages, which besides these three great cities, dot 
over the happy Principality—from the farms and the 
mills along the Pump, come troops of people in red 
petticoats and velvet head-dresses, or with three-cornered 
hats and pipes in their mouths, who flock to the Residenz 
and share in the pleasures of the fair and the festivities 
there. Then the theatre is open for nothing, then the 
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waters of Monblaisir begin to play (it is lucky that there 
is company to behold them, for one would be afraid to 
see them alone)—then there come mountebanks and 
riding troops (the way in which his Transparency was 
fascinated by one of the horse-riders is well-known, and 
it is believed that Za Petite Vivandiere, as she was called, 
was a spy in the French interest), and the delighted 
people are permitted to march through room after room 
of the Grand-Ducal palace, and admire the slippery floor,. 
the rich hangings, and -the spittoons at the doors of all 
the innumerable chambers. There is one Pavilion at 
Monblaisir which Aurelius Victor XV. had arranged—a 
great Prince but too fond of pleasure—and which I am 
told is a perfect wonder of licentious elegance. It is 
painted with the story of Bacchus and Ariadne, and the 
table works in and out of the room by means of a windlass, 
so that the company was served without any intervention 
of domestics. But the place was shut up by Barbara, 
Aurelius XV.’s widow, a severe and devout Princess of 
the House of Bolkum and Regent of the Duchy during 
her son’s glorious minority, and after the death of her 
husband, cut off in the pride of his pleasures. 

The theatre of Pumpernickel is known and famous in 
that quarter of Germany. It languished a little when 
the present Duke in his youth insisted upon having his. 
own operas played there, and it is said one day, in a fury, 
from his place in the orchestra, when he attended a 
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rehearsal, broke a bassoon on the head of the Chapel 
Master, who was conducting, and led too slow; and 
during which time the Duchess Sophia wrote domestic 
comedies which must have been very dreary to witness. 
But the Prince executes his music in private now, and 
the Duchess only gives away her plays to the foreigners 
of distinction who visit her kind little Court. 

It is conducted with no small comfort and splendour. 
When there are balls, though there may be four hundred 
people at supper, there is a servant in scarlet and lace to 
attend upon every four, and every one is served on silver. 
There are festivals and entertainments going continually 
on ; and the Duke has his chamberlains and equerries, 
and the Duchess her mistress of the wardrobe and ladies 
of honour, just like any other and more potent poten- 
tates. . 

The Constitution is or was a moderate despotism, 
tempered by a Chamber that might or might not be 
elected. I never certainly could hear of its sitting in my 
time at Pumpernickel. The Prime Minister had lodgings 
in a second floor ; and the Foreign Secretary occupied 
the comfortable lodgings over Zwieback’s Conditorey. 
The army consisted of a magnificent band that also did 
duty on the stage, where it was quite pleasant to see the 
worthy fellows marching in Turkish ‘dresses with rouge 
on and wooden scimitars, or as Roman warriors with 
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ophicleides and trombones,—to see them again, I say, at 
night, after one had listened to them all the morning in 
the Aurelius Platz, where they performed opposite the 
Café where we breakfasted. Besides the band, there was 
a rich and numerous staff of officers, and, I believe, a few 
men. Besides the regular sentries, three or four men, 
habited as hussars, used to do duty at the Palace, but I 
never saw them on horseback, and az faz#, what was the 
use of cavalry in a time of profound peace ?>—and whither 
the deuce should the hussars ride ? 

Everybody—everybody that was noble of course, for 
as for the Bourgeois we could not quite be expected to 
take notice of s¢hem—visited his neighbour. H. E. 
Madame de Burst received once a week, H. E. Madame 
de Schnurrbart had her night—the theatre was open 
twice a week, the Court graciously received once, so that 
a man’s life might in fact be a perfect round of pleasure 
in the unpretending Pumpernickel way. 

That there were feuds in the place, no one can deny. 
Politics ran very high at Pumpernickel, and parties were 
very bitter. There was the Strumpff faction and the 
Lederlung party, the one supported by our Envoy and 
the other by the French Chargé d’Affaires, M. de 
Macabau. Indeed it sufficed for our Minister to stand 
up for Madame Strumpff, who was clearly the greater 
singer of the two, and had three more notes in her voice 


than Madame Lederlung her rival—it sufficed, I say, for 
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our Minister to advance amy opinion to have it instantly 
contradicted by the French diplomatist. ° 

Everybody in the town was ranged in one or other 
of these factions. The Lederlung was a prettyish little 
creature certainly, and her voice (what there was of it) 
was very sweet, and there is no doubt that the Strumpff 
was not in her first youth and beauty, and certainly too 
stout ; when she came on in the last scene of the “ Son- 
nambula” for instance, in her night-chemise with a lamp 
in her hand, and had to go out of the window, and pass 
over the plank of the mill, it was all she could do to 
squeeze out of the window, and the plank used to bend 
and creak again under her weight—but how she poured 
out the finale of the opera! and with what a burst of 
feeling she rushed into Elvino’s arms—almost fit to 
smother him! Whereas the little Lederlung—but a 
truce to this gossip—the fact is, that these two women 
were the two flags of the French and the English party 
at Pumpernickel, and the society was divided in its 
allegiance to those two great nations. 

We had on our side the Home Minister, the Master 
of. the Horse, the Duke’s Private Secretary, and the 
Prince’s Tutor : whereas of the French party were the 
Foreign Minister, the Commander-in-chief’s Lady, who 
had served under Napoleon, and the Hof-Marschall and 
his wife, who was glad enough to get the fashions from 
Paris, and always had them and her caps by M. de 
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Macabauw’s courier. The Secretary of his Chancery was 
little Grignac, a young fellow, as malicious as Satan, and 
who made caricatures of Tapeworm in all the albums of 
the place. 

Their head-quarters and table d’héte were established 
at the Pariser Hof, the other inn of the town; and 
though, of course, these gentlemen were obliged to be 
civil in public, yet they cut at each other with epigrams 
that were as sharp as razors, as I have seen a couple of 
wrestlers in Devonshire, lashing at each other’s shins, 
and never showing their agony upon a muscle of their 
faces. Neither Tapeworm nor Macabau ever sent home 
a despatch to his government without a most savage 
series of attacks upon his rival. For instance, on our 
side we would write, ‘The interests of Great Britain in 
this place, and throughout the whole of Germany, are 
perilled by the continuance in office of the present French 
envoy ; this man is of a character so infamous that he 
will stick at no falsehood, or hesitate at no crime, to 
attain his ends. He poisons the mind of the Court 
against the English Minister, represents the conduct of 
Great Britain in the most odious and atrocious light, and 
is unhappily backed by a minister whose ignorance and 
necessities are as notorious as his influence is fatal.” On 
their side they would say, ““M. de Tapeworm continues. 
his system of stupid insular arrogance and vulgar false- 
hood against the greatest nationin the world. Yesterday 
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he was heard to speak lightly of Her Royal Highness 
Madame the Duchess of Berri: on a former occasion he 
insulted the heroic Duke of Angouléme, and dared to 
insinuate that H.R.H. the Duke of Orleans was conspir- 
ing against the august throne of the lilies. His gold is 
prodigated in every direction which his stupid menaces 
fail to frighten. By one and the other, he has won over 
creatures of the Court here,—and, in fine, Pumpernickel 
will not be quiet, Germany tranquil, France respected, 
or Europe content, until this poisonous viper be crushed 
under heel:” and so on. When one side or the other 
had written any particularly spicy despatch, news of it 
was sure to slip out.— Vanity Fair, ii. 306. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


In the “Paris Sketch Book” it was stated that the 
French hate us. They hate us profoundly and despe- 
rately, and there never was such a hollow humbug in 
the world as the French alliance. Men get a character 
for patriotism in France merely by hating England. 
Directly they go into strong opposition (where, you 
know, people are always more patriotic than on the 
ministerial side), they appeal to the people, and have 
their hold on the people by hating England in common 
with them. Why? It is along story, and the hatred 
may be accounted for by many reasons, both political 
and social. Any time these eight hundred years this 
ill-will has been going on, and has been transmitted 
on the French side from father to son. On the 
French side, not on ours: we have had no, or few, 
defeats to complain of, no invasions to make us 
angry.—Second Funeral of Napoleon, 321. 
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INDIAN LIFE, 


What a strange pathos seems to me to accompany all 
our Indian story! Besides that official history which 
fills Gazettes, and embroiders banners with names of 
victory ; which gives moralists and enemies cause to cry 
out at English rapine ; and enables patriots to boast of 
invincible British valour—besides the splendour and con- 
quest, the wealth and glory, the crowned ambition, the 
conquered danger, the vast prize, and the blood freely 
shed in winning it—should not one remember the tears 
too? Besides the lives of myriads of British men, con- 
quering on a hundred fields, from Plassy to Meanee, and 
bathing them crwore nostro, think of the women, and the 
tribute which they perforce must pay to those victorious 
achievements. Scarce a soldier goes to yonder shores 
but leaves a home and grief in it behind him. The 
lords of the subject province find wives there ; but their 
children cannot live on the soil, The parents bring 
their children to the shore, and part from them. The 
family must be broken up. Keep the flowers of your 
home beyond a certain time, and the sickening buds 
wither and die. In America it is from the breast of a 
poor slave that a child is taken; in India it is from 
the wife, and from under the palace. of a splendid pro- 


zonsul.—lVewcomes, i. 61. 
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COVERNMENTS. 


They won’tamalgamate. A country must be governed 
by the one principle or the other. But give, in a re- 
public, an aristocracy ever so little chance, and it works 
and plots and sneaks and bullies and sneers itself into 
place, and you find democracy out of doors. Is it good 
that the aristocracy should so trrumph ?—that is a question 
that you may settle according to your own notions and 
taste ; and permit me to say, I do not care twopence 
how you settle it. Large books have been written upon 
the subject in a variety of languages, and coming to a 
variety of conclusions. Great statesmen are there in our 
country, from Lord Londonderry down to Mr. Vincent, 
each in his degree maintaining his different opinion. 
But here, in the matter of Napoleon, is a simple fact: he 
founded a great, glorious, strong, potent republic, able to 
cope with the best aristocracies in the world, and per- 
haps to beat them all; he converts his republic into a 
monarchy, and surrounds his monarchy with what he 
calls aristocratic institutions ; and you know what be- 
comes of him. The people estranged, the aristocracy 
faithless (when did they ever pardon one who was not of 
themselves ?)—the imperial fabric tumbles to the ground. 
If it teaches nothing else, it teaches one a great point of 
policy—namely, to stick by one’s party.— Second Funeral 
of Napoleon, 240. 
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‘ TRAVELLING FRIENDSHIPS, 


When a man travels, alone, it is wonderful how little 
he cares to select his society ; how indifferent company 
pleases him; how a good fellow delights him: how 
sorry he is when the time for parting comes, and he has 
to walk off alone, and begin the friendship-hunt over 
again.—J/rish Sketch Book, 108. 


HUMBUG. 


It is no easy task in this world to distinguish between 
what is great in it, and what is mean ; and many and 
many is the puzzle that I have had in reading History 
{or the works of fiction which go by that name), to know 
whether I should laud up to the skies, and endeavour, to 
the best of my small capabilities, to imitate the remark- 
able character about whom I was reading, or whether I 
should fling aside the book and the hero of it, as things 
altogether base, unworthy, laughable, and get a novel, or 
a game of billiards, or a pipe of tobacco, or the report 
of the last debate in the House, or any other employ- 
ment which would leave the mind in a state of easy 
vacuity, rather than pester it with a vain set of dates 
relating to actions which are in themselves not worth a 
fig, or with a parcel of names of people whom it can do 
one no earthly good to remember. 

It is more than probable, my love, that you are 
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acquainted with what is called Grecian and Roman his- 
tory, chiefly from perusing, in very early youth, the little 
sheepskin-bound volumes of the ingenious Doctor Gold- 
smith, and have been indebted for your knowledge of 
our English annals to a subsequent study of the more 
voluminous works of Hume and Smollett. The first and 
the last-named authors have written each an admirable 
history,—that of the Reverend Doctor Primrose, Vicar of 
Wakefield, and that of Mr. Robert Bramble, of Bramble 
Hall—in both of which works you will find true and in- 
structive pictures of human life, and which you may 
always think over with advantage. But let me caution 
you against putting any considerable trust in the other 
works of these authors, which were placed in your hands 
at school and afterwards, and in which you were taught 
to believe. Modern historians, for the most part, know 
very little, and, secondly, only tell a little of what they 
know. 

As for those Greeks and Romans whom you have 
read of in “sheepskin,” were you to know really what 
those monsters were, you would blush all over as red as 
a hollyhock, and put down the history-book in a fury. 
Many of our English worthies are no better. You are 
not in a situation to know the real’characters of any 
one of them. They appear before you in their public 
capacities, but the individuals you know not. Suppose, 
for instance, your mamma had purchased her tea in the 
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Borough from a grocer living there by the name of 
Greenacre: suppose you had been asked out to dinner, 
and the gentleman of the house had said: “Ho! Fran- 
gois ! a glass of champagne for Miss Smith ;”—-Courvoisier 
would have served you just as any other footman would ; 
you would never have known that there was anything ex- 
traordinary in these individuals, but would have thought 
of them only in their respective public characters of 
Grocer and Footman. This, Madam, is History, in 
which a man always appears dealing with the world in. 
his apron, or his laced livery, but which has not the 
power or the leisure, or, perhaps, is too high and mighty, 
to condescend to follow and study him in his privacy. 
Ah, my dear, when big and little men come to be 
measured rightly, and great and small actions to be 
weighed properly, and people to be stripped of their 
royal robes, beggars’ rags, generals’ uniforms, seedy out- 
at-elbowed coats, and the like—or the contrary say, when 
souls come to be stripped of their wicked deceiving 
bodies, and turned out stark naked as they were before 
they were born—what a strange startling sight shall we 
see, and what a pretty figure shall some of us cut! 
Fancy how we shall see Pride, with his Stultz clothes 
and padding pulled off, and dwindled down to a forked 
radish ! Fancy some Angelic Virtue, whose white rai- 
ment is suddenly whisked over his head, showing us. 


cloven feet and a tail! Fancy Humility, eased of its sad 
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load of cares and want and scorn, walking up to the very 
highest place of all, and blushing as he takes it! Fancy, 
—but we must not fancy such a scene at all, which would 
be an outrage on public decency. Should we be any 
better than our neighbours? No, certainly. And as we 
can’t be virtuous, let us be decent. Fig-leaves are a 
very decent, becoming wear, and have been now in 
fashion for four thousand years. And so, my dear, 
History is written on fig-leaves. Would you have any- 
thing further? O fie! 

Yes, four thousand years ago, that famous tree was 
planted. At their very first lie, our first parents made 
for it, and there it is still, the great Humbug Plant, 
stretching its wide arms, and sheltering beneath its 
leaves, as broad and green as ever, all the generations of 
men. ‘Thus, my dear, coquettes of your fascinating sex 
‘cover their persons with figgery, fantastically arranged, 
and call their masquerading, modesty. Cowards fig 
themselves out fiercely as “salvage men,” and make us 
believe that they are warriors. Fools look very solemnly 
out from the dusk of the leaves, and we fancy in the gloom 
that they are sages. And manya man sets a great wreath 
about his pate and struts abroad a hero, whose claims we 
would all of us laugh at, could we but remove the orna- 
ment and see his numskull bare. 

And such—(excuse my sermonizing)—such is the con- 


stitution of mankind, that men have, as it were, entered 
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into a compact among themselves to pursue the fig-leaf 
system @ outrance, and to cry down all who oppose it. 
Humbug they will have. Humbugs themselves, they will 
respect humbugs. Their daily victuals of life must be 
seasoned with humbug. Certain things are there in the 
world that they will not allow to be called by their right 
names, and will insist upon our admiring, whether we will 
or no. Woe be to the man who would enter too far into 
the recesses of that magnificent temple where our Goddess 
is enshrined, peep through the vast embroidered curtains 
indiscreetly, penetrate the secret of secrets, and expose 
the Gammon of Gammons! And as you must not peer 
too curiously within, so neither must you remain scorn- 
fully without. Humbug-worshippers, let us come into 
our great temple regularly and decently ; take our seats, 
and settle our clothes decently ; open our books, and go 
through the service with decent gravity ; listen, and be 
decently affected by the expositions of the decent priest 
of the place ; and if by chance some straggling vagabond, 
loitering in the sunshine out of doors, dares to laugh or to 
sing, and disturb the sanctified dulness of the faithful ;— 
quick ! a couple of big beadles rush out and belabour the 
wretch, and his yells make our devotions more comfort- 
able.—Second Funeral of Napoleon, 303. 
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CLEANLINESS. 


Cleanliness is honesty. Aman who shows buta clean 
face and hands is a rogue and hypocrite in society, and 
takes credit for a virtue which he does not possess. 
And of all the advances towards civilization which our 
nation has made, and of most of which Mr. Macaulay 
treats so eloquently in his lately published History, as in 
his lecture to the Glasgow Students the other day, there 
is none which ought to give a philanthropist more plea- 
sure than to remark the great and increasing demand for 
bath-tubs at the ironmongers’: Zinc-Institutions, of which 
our ancestors had a lamentable ignorance. 

And I hope that these institutions will be universal 
in our country before long, and that every decent man in 
England will be a Companion of the Most Honourable 
Order of the Bath.— Sketches and Travels in London, 212. 


HYPOCRISY. 


I have heard various stories, of course from persons of 
various ways of thinking, charging their opponents with 
hypocrisy, and proving the charge by statements clearly 
showing that the priests, the preachers, or the professing 
religionists in question, belied their professions wofully by 
their practice. But in matters of religion, hypocrisy is so 
awful a charge to make against a man, that I think it is 


almost unfair to mention even the cases in which it is 
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proven, and which,-—as, pray God, they are but excep- 
tional,—a person should be very careful of mentioning, 
lest they be considered to apply generally. Zartuffe has 
been always a disgusting play to me to see, in spite of its 
sense and its wit ; and so, instead of printing, here or 
elsewhere, a few stories of the Tartuffe kind which I have 
heard in Ireland, the best way will be to try and forget 
them. It is an awful thing to say of any man walking 
under God’s sun by the side of us, ‘‘ You area hypocrite, 
lying as you use the Most Sacred Name, knowing that you 
lie while you use it.” Let it be the privilege of any sect 
that is so minded, to imagine that there is perdition 
in store for all the rest of God’s creatures who do 
not think with them: but the easy countercharge of 
hypocrisy, which the world has been in the habit of 
making in its turn, is surely just as fatal and bigoted an 
accusation as any that the sects make against the world.— 
Trish Sketch Book, 315. 


DULNESS. 


There is a quality in certain people which is above ail 
advice, exposure, or ‘correction. Only let a man or 
woman have dulness sufficient, and they need bow to no 
extant authority. A dullard recognizes no betters ; a 
dullard can’t see that he is in the wrong ; a dullard has 
no scruples of conscience, no doubts of pleasing, or 
succeeding, or doing right ; no qualms for other people’s 
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feelings, no respect but for the fool himself’ How can 
you make a fool perceive that he is a fool? Such a per- 
sonage can no more see his own folly than he can see his 
own ears. And the great quality of dulness is to be un: 
alterably contented with itself What myriads of souls 
are there of this admirable sort,—selfish, stingy, ignorant, 
passionate, brutal; bad sons, mothers, fathers, never 
known to do kind actions !—JMen’s Wives, 324. 


LIES, 


Where is truth, forsooth, and who knoweth it? Is 
Beauty beautiful, or is it only our eyes that make it so? 
Does Venus squint? Has she got a splay-foot, red hair, 
and a crooked back? Anoint my eyes, good Fairy Puck, 
so that I may ever consider the beloved object a paragon ! 
Above all, keep on anointing my mistress’s dainty peepers 
with the very strongest ointment, so that my noddle may 
ever appear lovely to her, and that she may continue to 
crown my honest ears with fresh roses !— Virginians, i. 145. 

Gracious goodness ! how do lies begin? What are 
the averages of lying? Is the same amount of lies told 
about every man, and do we pretty much all tell the same 
amount of lies? Is the average greater in Ireland than 
in Scotland, or vice versd—among women than among 
men? Is this a lie 1 am telling now? If I am talking 
about you, the odds are, perhaps, that it is. I look 
back at some which have been told about me, and specu- 
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late on them with thanks and wonder. Dear friends 
have told them of me, have told them to me of my- 
self. Have they not to and of you, dear friend?— 
Roundabout Papers, 114. 


SLEEP. 


A city man wakes up to care and consols, and the 
thoughts of ’Change and the counting-house take posses- 
sion of him as soon as sleep flies from under his night- 
cap ; a lawyer rouses himself with the early morning to 
think of the case that will take him all his day to work 
upon, and the inevitable attorney to whom he has pro- 
mised his papers ere night. Which of us has not his 
anxiety instantly present when his eyes are opened, to 
it and to the world, after his night’s sleep? Kind 
strengthener that enables us to face the day’s task with 
renewed heart! Beautiful ordinance of Providence that 
creates rest as it awards labour !—Pendennis, ii. 103. 


LITTLE ILLS OF LIFE. 


The little ills of life are the hardest to bear, as we all 
very well know. What would the possession of a hundred 
thousand a year, or fame, and the applause of one’s 
countrymen, or the loveliest and best-beloved woman,— 
of any glory, and happiness, or good-fortune, avail to a 
gentleman, for instance, who was allowed to enjoy them 
only with the condition of wearing a shoe with a couple 
of nails or sharp pebbles inside it? All fame and happi- 
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ness would disappear, and plunge down that shoe. All life 
would rankle round those little nails.—Vewcomes, ii. 311. 


FREAKS OF VANITY. 


We have all of us, no doubt, met with more than one 
military officer who has imitated the manner of a cer- 
tain Great Captain of the Age ; and has, perhaps, changed 
his own natural character and disposition, because Fate 
had endowed him with an aquiline nose. In like man- 
ner have we not seen many another man pride himself 
on having a tall forehead and a supposed likeness to 
Mr. Canning ? many another go through life swelling with 
self-gratification on account of an imagined resemblance 
(we say “imagined,” because that anybody should be 
really like that most beautiful and perfect of men is im- 
possible) to the great and revered George IV.: many 
third parties, who wore low necks to their dresses because 
they fancied that Lord Byron and themselves were simi- 
lar in appearance: and has not the grave closed but 
lately upon poor Tom Bickerstaff, who having no more 
imagination than Mr. Joseph Hume, looked in the glass 
and fancied himself like Shakspeare? shaved his fore- 
head so as further to resemble the immortal bard, wrote 
tragedies incessantly, and died perfectly crazy—actually 
perished of his forehead? These or similar freaks of 
vanity most people who have frequented the world must 
have seen in their experience. — Pendennis, i, 404. 
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THE GREAT WORLD IN MINIATURE. 


It was but this present morning, as he rode on the 
omnibus from Richmond ; while it changed horses, this 
present chronicler, being on the roof, marked three little 
children playing in a puddle below, very dirty, and friendly, 
and happy. To these three presently came another little 
one. “ Polly,” says she, “ your sister’s got a penny.” At 
which the children got up from the puddle instantly, and 
ran off to pay their court to Peggy. And as the omnibus 
drove off I saw Peggy with the infantine procession at 
her tail, marching with great dignity towards the stall of a 
neighbouring lollipop-woman .— Vanity Fair, i. 240. 


THE STRONG AND THE WEAK. 


The moral of the Jesuits’ story I think as wholesome 
a one as ever was writ: the artfullest, the wisest, the 
most toilsome, and dexterous plot-builders in the world— 
there always comes a day when the roused public in- 
dignation kicks their flimsy edifice down, and sends its 
cowardly enemies a-flying. Mr. Swift hath finely de- 
scribed that passion for intrigue, that love of secrecy, 
slander, and lying, which belongs to weak people, 
hangers-on of weak courts. "Tis the nature of such to 
hate and envy the strong, and conspire their ruin ; and 
the conspiracy succeeds very well, and everything pre- 


sages the satisfactory overthrow of the great victim ; 
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until one day Gulliver rouses himself, shakes off the 
little vermin of an enemy, and walks away- unmo- 
lested.—Z’smond, 183. 


WHIST. 


If I had children to educate, I would, at ten or 
twelve years of age, have a professor, or professoress, of 
whist for them, and cause them to be well grounded in 
that great and useful game. You cannot learn it well 
when you are old, any more than you can learn dancing 
or billiards. In our house at home we youngsters did 
not play whist because we were dear obedient children, 
and the elders said playing at cards was “a waste of 
time.” A waste of time, my good people! Allons/ 
What do elderly homekeeping people do of a night after 
dinner? Darby gets his newspaper ; my dear Joan her 
Missionary Magazine or her volume of Cumming’s 
Sermons—and don’t you know what ensues? Over the 
arm of Darby’s arm-chair the paper flutters to the ground 
unheeded, and he performs the trumpet obbligato gue vous 
savez on his old nose. My dear old Joan’s head nods 
over her sermon (awakening though the doctrine may 
be). Ding, ding, ding: can that be ten o’clock? It is 
time to send the servants to bed, my dear—and to bed 
master and mistress go too. But they have not wasted 
their time playing at cards. Oh, no! I belong to a 
Club where there is whist of a night ; and not a little 
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amusing is it to hear Brown speak of Thompson’s play, 
and vice versd. But there is one man—Greatorex let us 
call him—who is the acknowledged captain and primus 
of all the whist-players. We all secretly admire him. I, 
for my part, watch him in private life, hearken to what 
he says, note what he orders for dinner, and have that 
feeling of awe for him that I used to haveas a boy for the 
cock of the school. Not play at whist? “Quelle triste 
vieillesse vous vous préparez !” were the words of the 
great and good Bishop of Autun. I can’t. It is too 
late now. ‘Too late! too late! Ah! humiliating con- 
fession! That joy might have been clutched, but the 
life-stream has swept us by it—the swift life-stream rush- 
ing to the nearing sea. Too late! too late! Twenty- 
stone my boy! When you read in the papers “Valse & 
deux temps,” and all the fashionable dances taught 
to adults by “Miss Lightfoots,” don’t you feel that 
you would like to goin and learn? Ah, it is too late! 
You have passed the choreas, Master Twentystone, 
and. the young people are dancing without you— 
Roundabout Papers, 268. 
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SPEECHMAKING. 


All men of sense are glad to hand over this office to 
him: and I hope, for my part, a day will soon arrive 
(but I own, mind you, that I do not carve well) when we 
shall have the speeches done by a skilled waiter at the 
side table, as we now have the carving. Don’t you find 
that you splash the gravy, that you mangle the meat, that 
you can’t nick the joint in helping the company to a 
dinner-speech ? I, for my part, own that I am in a state 
of tremor and absence of mind before the operation ; ina 
condition of imbecility during the business ; and that I 
am sure of a headache and indigestion the next morning. 
What then? Have I not seen one of the bravest men in 
the world, at a City dinner last year, in a state of equal 
panic ?—Piilip, ii. 299 


GREAT CROWDS. 


To suppose that the people were bound to be solemn 
during the ceremony is to exact from them something 
quite needless and unnatural. The very fact of a squeeze 
dissipates all solemnity. One great crowd is always, as 
I imagine, pretty much like another. In the course of 
the last few years I have seen three: that attending the 
coronation of our present sovereign, that which went to 
see Courvoisier hanged, and this which witnessed the 
Napoleon ceremony. The people so assembled for 
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hours together are jocular rather than solemn, seeking to 
pass away the weary time with the best amusements that 
will offer. There was, to be sure, in all the scenes above 
alluded to, just one moment—one particular moment— 
when the universal people feels a shock and is for that 
second serious.— Second Funeral of Napoleon, 342. 


ON BEING FOUND OUT. 


To be found out, I know from my own experience, 
must be painful and odious, and cruelly mortifying to 
the inward vanity. Suppose I am a poltroon, let us 
say. With fierce moustache, loud talk, plentiful oaths, 
and an immense stick, I keep up nevertheless a cha- 
racter for courage. I swear fearfully at cabmen and 
women ; brandish my bludgeon, and perhaps knock 
down a little man or two with it: brag of the images 
which I break at the shooting-gallery, and pass amongst 
my friends for a whiskery fire-eater, afraid of neither man 
nor dragon. Ah me! Suppose some brisk little chap 
steps up and gives me a caning in St. James’s Street, 
with all the heads of my friends looking out of all the 
club windows. My reputation is gone. I frighten no 
man more. My nose is pulled by whipper-snappers, who 
jump up on achair to reach it. Iam found out. Andin 
the days of my triumphs, when people were yet afraid of 
me, and were taken in by my swagger, I always knew 
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that I was a lily-liver, and expected that I should be 
found out some day. 

That certainty of being found out must haunt and 
depress many a bold braggadocio spirit. Let us say it is 
a clergyman, who can pump copious floods of tears out 
of his own eyes and those of hisaudience. He thinks to 
himself, “I am but a poor swindling, chattering rogue. 
My bills are unpaid. I have jilted several women whom 
I have promised to marry. I don’t know whether I 
believe what I preach, and I know I have stolen the very 
sermon over which I have been snivelling. Have they 
found me out?” says he, as his head drops down on the 
cushion. 

Then your writer, poet, historian, novelist, or what 
not? The Seacon says that “ Jones’s work is one of the 
first order.” The Zamf declares that ‘“ Jones’s tragedy 
surpasses every work since the days of Him of Avon.’ 
The Comet asserts that “J.’s ‘ Life of Goody Twoshoes’ 
is a cra éc del, a noble and enduring monument to the 
fame of that admirable Englishwoman,” and so forth. 
But then Jones knows that he has lent the critic of the 
Beacon five pounds ; that his publisher has a half-share 
in the Lamp; and that the Come¢ comes repeatedly to 
dine with him, It is all very well. Jones is immortal 
until he is found out : and then down comes the extin- 
guisher, and the immortal is dead and buried. The idea 
(dies ire!) of discovery must haunt many a man, and 
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make him uneasy, as the trumpets are puffing in his 
triumph. Brown, who has a higher place than he de- 
serves, cowers before Smith, who has found him out. 
What is a chorus of critics shouting “Bravo” ?—a 
public clapping hands and flinging garlands? Brown 
knows that Smith has found him out. Puff, trumpets ! 
Wave, banners! THuzza, boys, for the immortal Brown ! 
“This is all very well,” B. thinks (bowing the while, 
smiling, laying his hand to his heart) ; ‘but there stands 
Smith at the window: e has measured me ; and some 
day the others will find me out too.” It is a very 
curious sensation to sit by a man who has found you out, 
and who you know has found you out: or, w7ce versd, to 
sit with a man whom you have found out. His talent? 
Bah! His virtue? We know a little story or two about 
his virtue, and he knows we know it. Weare thinking 
over friend Robinson’s antecedents, as we grin, bow and 
talk ; and we are both humbugs together. Robinson a 
good fellow, is he? You know how he behaved to 
Hicks? A good-natured man, is he? Pray do you re- 
member that little story of Mrs. Robinson’s black eye? 
How men have to work, to talk, to smile, to go to bed, 
_and try and sleep, with this dread of being found out on 
their consciences! Bardolph, who has robbed a church, 
and Nym, who has taken a purse, go to their usual 
haunts, and smoke their pipes with their companions. 
Mr. Detective Bullseye appears, and says, “Oh, Bar- 
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dolph! I want you about that there pyx business !” 
Mr. Bardolph knocks the ashes out of his pipe, puts out 
his hands to the little steel cuffs, and walks away quite 
meekly. He is found out. He must go. “Good-bye, 
Doll Tearsheet ! Good-bye, Mrs. Quickly, ma’am !” The 
other gentlemen and ladies de /a société look on and ex- 
change mute adieux with the departing friends. And 
an assured time will come when the other gentlemen and 
ladies will be found out too —Roundabout Papers, 110. 


PAST LIFE. 


I was in the company of an elderly gentleman, not 
very long since, who was perfectly sober, who is not par- 
ticularly handsome, or healthy, or wealthy, or witty ; and 
who, speaking of his past life, volunteered to declare that 
he would gladly live every minute of it over again. Isa 
man who can say that a hardened sinner, not aware how 
miserable he ought to be by rights, and therefore really 
in a most desperate and deplorable condition: or is he 
fortunatus nimium, and ought his statue to be put up in 
the most splendid and crowded thoroughfare of the 
town? Would you, who are reading this, for example, 
like to live your life over again? What has been its 
chief joy? What are to-day’s pleasures? Are they so 
exquisite that you would prolong them forever? Would 
you like to have the roast beef on which you have dined 
brought back again to table, and have more beef, and 
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more, and more? Would you like to hear yesterday’s 
sermon over and over again—eternally voluble? Would 
you like to get on the Edinburgh mail, and travel outside 
for fifty hours as you did in your youth? You might as 
well say you would like to go into the flogging-room, 
and take a turn under the rods: you would like to be 
thrashed over again by your bully at school: you would 
like to go to the dentist’s, where your dear parents were 
in the habit of taking you: you would like to be taking 
hot Epsom salts, with a piece of dry bread to take away 
the taste : you would like to be jilted by your first love : 
you would like to be going in to your father to tell him 
you had contracted debts to the amount of «++, 
whilst you were at the university. As I consider the 
passionate griefs of childhood, the weariness and same- 
ness of shaving, the agony of corns, and the thousand 
other ills to which flesh is heir, I cheerfully say for one, 
I am not anxious to wear it for ever. No. Ido not 
want to go to school again. I do not want to hear 


Trotman’s sermon over again. Take me out and finish 


me.—Piilip, i. 322. 


PARTINGS. 


There is one celebrated author whom I admire very 
much—who has been taking leave of the public any 
time these ten years in his prefaces, and always comes 
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back again when everybody is glad to see him. How 
can he have theheart to be saying good-byeso often? I 
believe that Bunn zs affected when he blesses the people. 
Parting is always painful. Even the familiar bore is dear 
to you. I should be sorry to shake hands even with 
Jawkins for the last time. I think a well-constituted 
convict, on coming home from transportation, ought to 
be rather sad when he takes leave of Van Diemen’s 
Land. When the curtain goes down on the last night of 
a pantomime, poor old clown must be very dismal, de- 
pend on it. Ha! with what joy he rushes forward on 
the evening of the 26th of December next, and says— 
“‘ How are you >—Here we are !”—Book of Snobs, 197. 


A MEET OF THE HOUNDS. 


The greatest day of all was that on which Sir 
Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s hounds met upon the lawn 
at Queen’s Crawley. 

That was a famous sight for little Rawdon. At half- 
past ten, Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s 
huntsman, was seen trotting up the avenue, followed by 
the noble pack of’ hounds in a compact body—the rear 
being brought up by the two whips clad in stained 
scarlet frocks—light hard-featured lads on well-bred 
lean horses, possessing marvellous dexterity in casting 
the points of their long heavy whips at the thinnest 
part of any dog’s skin who dares to straggle from the 
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main body, or to take the slightest notice, or even so 
much as wink, at the hares and rabbits starting under 
their noses. 

Next comes boy Jack, Tom Moody’s son, who weighs 
five stone, measures eight-and-forty inches, and will 
never be any bigger. He is perched on a large raw- 
boned hunter, half-covered by a capacious saddle. This 
animal is Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s favourite horse 
—the Nob. Other horses, ridden by other small boys, 
arrive from time to time, awaiting their masters, who will 
come cantering on anon. 

Tom Moody rides up to the door of the Hall, where 
he is welcomed by the butler, who offers him drink, 
which he declines. He and his pack then draw off into 
a sheltered corner of the lawn, where the dogs roll on 
the grass, and play or growl angrily at one another, ever 
and anon breaking out into furious fight speedily to be 
quelled by Tom’s voice, unmatched at rating, or the 
snaky thongs of the whips. 

Many young gentlemen canter up on thoroughbred 
hacks, spatterdashed to the knee, and enter the house to 
drink cherry-brandy and pay their respects to the ladies, 
or, more modest and sportsman-like, divest themselves of 
their mud-boots, exchange their hacks for their hunters, 
and warm their blood by a preliminary gallop round the 
lawn. Then they collect round the pack in the corner, 
and talk with Tom Moody of past sport, and the merits 
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of Sniveller and Diamond, and of the state of the country 
and of the wretched breed of foxes. 

Sir Huddlestone presently appears mounted on a 
clever cob, and rides up to the Hall, where he enters 
and does the civil thing by the ladies, after which, being 
a man of few words, he proceeds to business. The 
hounds are drawn up to the hall-door and little Rawdon 
descends amongst them, excited yet half alarmed by the 
caresses which they bestow upon him, at the thumps he 
receives from their waving tails, and at their canine 
bickerings, scarcely restrained by Tom Moody’s tongue 
and lash. 

Meanwhile, Sir Huddlestone has hoisted himself 
unwieldily on the Nob: “ Let’s try Sowster’s Spinney, 
Tom,” says the Baronet, “Farmer Mangle tells me there 
are two foxes in it.” Tom blows his horn and trots off, 
followed by the pack, by the whips, by the young gents 
from Winchester, by the farmers of the neighbourhood, 
by the labourers of the parish on foot, with whom the 
day is a great holiday ; Sir Huddlestone bringing up the 
rear with Colonel Crawley, and the whole cordége dis. 
appears down the avenue.— Vanity Fair, ii. 106. 


HOME AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


Who has not looked with interest at those loaded 
cabs, piled boxes, and crowded children, rattling through 
the streets on the dun October evenings ; stopping at the 
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dark houses, where they discharge nurse and infant, girls, 
matron and father, whose holidays are over? Yesterday 
it was France and sunshine, or Broadstairs and liberty ; 
to-day comes work and a yellow fog; and, ye gods! 
what a heap of bills there lies in Master’s study! And 
the clerk has brought the lawyer’s papers from Chambers ; 
and in half an hour the literary man knows that the 
printer’s boy will be in the passage: and Mr. Smith with 
that little account (that particular little account) has 
called presentient of your arrival, and has left word that 
he will call to-morrow morning at ten. Whoamongst us 
has not said good-bye to his holiday ; returned to dun 
London, and his fate ; surveyed his labours and liabilities 
laid out before him, and been aware of that inevitable 
little account to settle? Smith and his little account in 
the morning, symbolize duty, difficulty, struggle, which 
you will meet, let us hope, friend, with a manly and 
honest heart.—And you think of him, as the children are 
slumbering once more in their own beds, and the watchful 


housewife tenderly pretends to sleep.—Pendennis, ii. 333. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED HOUSE. 


Sir George had every reason to be respectable. He 
had been a choir-boy at Windsor, had played to the old 
King’s violoncello, had been intimate with him, and had 
received knighthood at the hand of his revered sovereign. 
He had a snuff-box which his Majesty gave him, and 
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portraits of him and the young princes all over the house. 
He had also a foreign order (no other, indeed, than the 
Elephant and Castle of Kalbsbraten-Pumpernickel), con- 
ferred upon him by the Grand Duke when here with the 
allied sovereigns in 1814. With this ribbon round his 
neck, on gala days, and in a white waistcoat, the old 
gentleman looked splendid as he moved along in a blue 
coat with the Windsor button, and neat black small- 
clothes, and silk stockings. He lived in an old, tall, 
dingy house, furnished in the reign of George III., his 
beloved master, and not much more cheerful now than a 
family vault. ‘They are awfully funereal those ornaments 
of the close of the last century,—tall, gloomy, horse-hair 
chairs, mouldy Turkey carpets, with wretched druggets 
to guard them, little cracked sticking-plaster miniatures 
of people in sours and pig-tails over high-shouldered 
mantelpieces, two dismal urns on each side of a lanky 
sideboard, and in the midst a queer twisted receptacle 
for worn-out knives with green handles. Under the 
sideboard stands a cellaret that looks as if it held half a 
bottle of currant wine, and a shivering plate-warmer that 
never could get any comfort out of the wretched old 
cramped grate yonder. Don’t you know in such houses 
the grey gloom that hangs over the stairs, the dull- 
coloured old carpet that winds its way up the same, 
growing thinner, duller, and more threadbare, as it 
mounts to the bed-room floors? There is something 
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awful in the bed-room of a respectable old couple of 
sixty-five. Think of the old feathers, turbans, bugles, 
petticoats, pomatum-pots, spencers, white satin shoes, 
false fronts, the old flaccid, boneless stays tied up in 
faded ribbon, the dusky fans, the old forty-years-old 
baby-linen, the letters of Sir George when he was young, 
the doll of poor Maria, who died in 1803, Frederick’s 
first corduroy breeches, and the newspaper which con- 
tains the account of his distinguishing himself at the siege 
of Seringapatam. All these lie somewhere, damp and 
squeezed down into glum old presses and wardrobes. 
At that glass the wife has sat many times these fifty 
years ; in that old morocco bed her children were born. 
Where are they now? Fred, the brave captain, and 
Charles, the saucy colleger ; there hangs a drawing of 
him done by Mr. Beechey, and that sketch by ‘Cosway 
was the very likeness of Louisa before 

“Mr, Fitz-Boodle! for Heaven’s sake come down. 
What are you doing in a lady’s bedroom ?” 

“The fact is, madam, I had no business there in life ; 
but, having had quite enough wine with Sir George, my 
thoughts had wandered upstairs into the sanctuary of 
female excellence, where your ladyship nightly reposes. 
You do not sleep so well now as in old days, though 
there is no patter of little steps to wake you overhead.” 

They call that room the nursery still, and the little 
wicket still hangs at the upper stairs : it has been there 
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for forty years—don Dieu! Can’t you see the ghosts of 
little faces peering over it? I wonder whether they get 
up in the night as the moonlight shines into the blank, 
vacant old room, and play there solemnly with little 
ghostly horses, and the spirits of dolls, and tops that 
turn and turn but don’t hum.—JZen’s Wives, 264. 


FRIENDLY ENGLISH LANDSCAPE. 


How happy and green the country looked as the 
chaise whirled rapid!y from milestone to milestone, 
through neat country towns where landlords came out to 
welcome him with smiles and bows ; by pretty roadside 
inns, where the signs hung on the elms, and horses and 
wagoners were drinking under the chequered shadow of 
the trees; by old halls and parks; rustic hamlets 
clustered round ancient grey churches—and through the 
charming friendly English landscape. Is there any in 
the world like it? To a traveller returning home it looks 
so kind—it seems to shake hands with you as you pass 
through it.— Vanity Fair, ii. 251. 


SKELETONS IN CLOSETS. 


The writer of these veracious pages was once walkin» 
through a splendid English palace standing amidst park 5 
and gardens, than which none more magnificent has bee’: 
since the days of Aladdin, in company with a melancholy 
friend, who viewed all things darkly through his gloomy 
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eyes. The housekeeper, pattering on before us from 
chamber to chamber, was expatiating upon the magnifi- 
cence of this picture ; the beauty of that statue ; the marvel- 
lous richness ofthese hangings and carpets ; the admirable 
likeness of the late Marquis by Sir Thomas ; of his father 
the fifth Earl, by Sir Joshua, and so on; when, in the 
very richest room of the whole castle, Hicks—such was my 
melancholy companion’s name—stopped the cicerone in 
her prattle, saying in a hollow voice, “ And now, madam, 
will you show us the closet where the skeleton is?” ‘The 
scared functionary paused in the midst of her harangue ; 
that article was not inserted in the catalogue which she 
daily utters to visitors for their half-crown. Hicks’s ques- 
tion brought a darkness down upon the hall where we 
were standing. We did not see the room: and yet I 
have no doubt there is such a one ; and ever after, when 
I have thought of the splendid castle towering in the 
midst of shady trees, under which the dappled deer are 
browsing; of the terraces gleaming with statues, and 
bright with a hundred thousand flowers ; of the bridges 
and shining fountains and rivers wherein the castle win- 
dows reflect their festive gleams, when the halls are 
filled with happy feasters, and over the darkling woods 
comes the sound of music ;—always, I say, when I think 
of Castle Bluebeard, it is to think of that dark little closet, 
which I know is there, and which the lordly owner opens 


shuddering—after midnight—when he is sleepless and 
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must go unlock it, when the palace is hushed, when 
beauties are sleeping around him unconscious, and re- 
vellers are at rest. Oh, Mrs. Housekeeper, all the other 
keys hast thou ; but that key thou hast not ! 

Have we not all such closets, my jolly friend, as well 
as the noble Marquis of Carabas? At night, when all 
the house is asleep but you, don’t you get up and peep 
into yours? When you in your turn are slumbering, up 
gets Mrs. Brown from your side, steals downstairs like 
Amina to her ghoul, clicks open the secret door, and 
looks into Aer dark depository. “Did she tell you of that 
little affair with Smith long before she knew you? Psha! 
who knows any one save himself alone? Who, in show- 
ing his house to the closest and dearest, doesn’t keep 
back the key of a closet.or two? I think of a lovely 
reader laying down the page and looking over at her 
unconscious husband, asleep, perhaps, after dinner. Yes, 
madam, a closet he hath : and you, who pry into every- 
thing, shall never have the key of it. I think of some 
honest Othello pausing over this very sentence in a rail- 
road carriage, and stealthily gazing at Desdemona opposite 
to him, innocently administering sandwiches to their little 





boy—I am trying to turn off the sentence with a joke, you 
see—I feel it is growing too dreadful, too serious.— 


Newcomes, i. 133. 


ii 
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A BACHELOR'S WRETCHED LIFE, 


A committee of marriageable ladies, or of any Chris- 
tian persons interested in the propagation of the domestic 
virtues, should employ a Cruikshank or a Leech, or some 
other kindly expositor of the follies of the day, to make 
aseries of Designs representing the horrors of a bachelor’s 
life in chambers, and leading the beholder to think of 
better things, and a more wholesome condition. What 
can be more uncomfortable than the bachelor’s lonely 
breakfast >—with the black kettle in he dreary fire in 
Midsummer ; or, worse still, with the fire gone out at 
Christmas, half an hour after the laundress has quitted 
the sitting-room? Into this solitude the owner enters 
shivering, and has to commence his day by hunting for 
coals and wood ; and before he begins the work of a 
student, has to discharge the duties of a housemaid, vice 
Mrs. Flanagan, who is absent without leave. Or, again, 
what can form a finer subject for the classical designer 
than the bachelor’s shirt—that garment which he wants to 
assume just at dinner-time, and which he finds without 
any buttons to fasten it? Then there is the bachelor’s 
return to chambers, after a merry Christmas holiday, 
spent in a cozy country-house, full of pretty faces, and 
kind welcomes and regrets. He leaves his portmanteau 
at the Barber’s in the Court: he lights his dismal old 
candle at the sputtering little lamp on the stair : he enters 
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the blank familiar room, where the only tokens to greet 
him, that show any interest in his personal welfare, are the 
Christmas bills, which are lying in wait for him, amiably 
spread out on his reading-table. Add to these scenes an 
appalling picture of the bachelor’s illness, and the rents in 
the Temple will begin to fall from the day of the publica- 
tion of the dismal diorama. To be well in chambers is 
melancholy, and lonely and selfish enough ; but to be ill 
in chambers—to pass nights of pain and watchfulness—to 
long for the morning and the laundress—to serve yourself 
your own medicine by your own watch—to have no other 
companion for long hours but your own sickening fancies 
and fevered thoughts : no kind hand to give you drink if 
you are thirsty, or to smooth the hot pillow that crumples 
under you,—this, indeed, is a fate so dismal and tragic, 
that we shall not enlarge upon its horrors ; and shall 
only heartily pity those bachelors in the Temple who 
brave it every day.— Pendennis, ii. 136. 


STAGE-COACHES., 


How the young man from Cambridge sulkily put his 
five great coats in front ; but was reconciled when little 
Miss Sharp was made to quit the carriage, and mount up 
beside him—when he covered her up in one of his Ben- © 
jamins, and became perfectly good-humoured—how the 
asthmatic gentleman, the prim lady, who declared upon 
her sacred honour she had never travelled in a public 
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carriage before (there is always such a lady in a coach,— 
alas ! was ; for the coaches, where are they ?), and the fat 
widow with the brandy-bottle, took their places inside— 
how the porter asked them all for money, and got six- 
pence from the gentleman and five greasy halfpence from 
the fat widow—and how the carriage at length drove 
away—now threading the dark lanes of Aldersgate, anon 
clattering by the Blue Cupola of St. Paul’s, jingling 
rapidly by the strangers’ entry of Fleet-Market, which, 
with Exeter ’Change, has now departed to the world of 
shadows—how they passed the White Bear in Piccadilly, 
and saw the dew rising up from the market-gardens of 
Knightsbridge—how Turnham Green, Brentford, Bagshot, 
were passed—need not be told here. But the writer of 
these pages, who has pursued in former days, and in the 
same bright weather, the same remarkable journey, cannot 
but think of it with a sweet and tender regret. Where 
is the road now, and its merry incidents of life? Is there 
no Chelsea or Greenwich for the old honest pimple-nosed 
coachmen? I wonder where are they, those good fellows ? 
Is old Weller alive or dead? and the waiters, yea, and 
the inns at which they waited, and the cold rounds of 
beef inside, and the stunted ostler, with his blue nose 
and clinking pail, where is he, and where is his generation? 
To those great geniuses now in petticoats, who shall write 
novels for the beloved reader’s children, these men and 
things will be as much legend and history as Nineveh, or 
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Ccoeur-de-Lion, or Jack Sheppard. For them stage-coaches 
will have become romances—a team of four bays as fabu- 
lous as Bucephalus or Black Bess. Ah, how their coats 
shone, as the stable-men pulled their clothes off, and away 
they went—ah, how their tails shook, as with smoking 
sides at the stage’s end they demurely walked away into 
the inn-yard! Alas! we shall never hear the horn sing at 
midnight, or see the pike gates fly open any more.— 
Vanity Fair, i. 73. 


TREACHERY OF BLOTTING-BOOKS. 


People in country-houses should be exceedingly care- 
ful about their blotting-paper. They should bring their 
own portfolios with them. If any kind readers will bear 
this simple little hint in mind, how much mischief may 
they save themselves,—nay, enjoy possibly, by looking 
at the pages of the next portfolio in the next friend’s bed- 
room in which they sleep. From such a book I once 
cut out, in Charles Slyboots’ well-known and perfectly 
clear handwriting, the words, “Miss Emily Hartington, 
James Street, Buckingham Gate, London,” and produced 
as legibly on the blotting-paper as on the envelope which 
the postman delivered. After showing the paper round 
to the company, I enclosed it in a note and sent it to Mr. 
Slyboots, who married Miss Hartington three months 
afterwards. In such a book at the club I read, as plainly 
as you may read this page, a holograph page of the Right 
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Honourable the Earl of Bareacres, which informed the 
whole club of a painful and private circumstance, and 
_ said, “My dear Green,—I am truly sorry that I shall not 
be able to take up the bill for eight hundred and fifty-six 
pounds, which becomes due next Tu... . ”— 


LVewcomes, li. 262. 


LUGGAGE. 


If a man sometimes feels sad and lonely at his bache- 
lor condition, if some feelings of envy pervade his heart, at 
seeing beauty on another’s arm, and kind eyes directed 
towards a happier mug than his own—at least there are 
some consolations in travelling, when a fellow has but 
one little portmanteau or bag which he can easily shoulder, 
and thinks of the innumerable bags and trunks which the 
married man and the father drags after him. The mar- 
ried Briton on a tour is but a luggage overseer : his 
luggage is his morning thought, and his nightly terror. 
When he floats along the Rhine, he has one eye ona 
ruin, and the other on his luggage. When he is in the 
railroad, he is always thinking, or ordered by his wife to 
think, “Is the luggage safe?” It clings round him. It 
never leaves him (except when it does leave him, as a 
trunk or two will, and make him doubly miserable). 
His carpet-bags lie on his chest at night, and his 
wife’s forgotten bandbox haunts his turbid dreams.— 


Kickleburys on the Rhine, 126. 
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CHARACTER SKETCHES: 


AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Tuose who know the present: Lieutenant-General Sur 
George Tufto, K.C.B., and have seen him, as they may 
on most days in the season, padded and in stays, strutting 
down Pall Mall with a rickety swagger on his high-heeled 
lacquered boots, leering under the bonnets of passers- 
by, or riding a showy chestnut, and ogling broughams 
in the Parks—those who know the present Sir George 
Tufto would hardly recognise the daring Peninsular and 
Waterloo officer. He has thick curling brown hair and 
black eyebrows now, and his whiskers are of the deepest 
purple. He was light-haired and bald in 1815, and 
stouter in the person and in the limbs, which especially 
have shrunk very much of late. When he was about 
seventy years of age (he is now nearly eighty), his hair, 
which was very scarce and quite white, suddenly grew 
thick, and brown, and curly, and his whiskers and eye- 
brows took their present colour. Ill-natured people say 
that his chest is all wool, and that his hair because it 
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never grows, is a wig. Tom Tufto, with whose father he 
quarrelled ever so many years ago, declares that Made- 
moiselle de Jaisey, of the French theatre, pulled his 
grandpapa’s hair off in the green-room; but Tom is 
notoriously spiteful and jealous ; and the General’s wig 
has nothing to do with our story.— Vanity Fatr, i. 300. 


AN OLD BUCK. 


If men sneer, as our habit is, at the artifices of an old 
beauty, at her paint, perfumes, ringlets ; at those innu- 
merable, and to us unknown, stratagems with which she 
is said to remedy the ravages of time and reconstruct the 
charms whereof years have bereft her ; the ladies, it is to 
be presumed, are not on their side altogether ignorant 
that men are vain as well as they, and that the toilets of 
old bucks are to the full as elaborate as theirown. How 
is it that old Blushington keeps that constant little rose- 
tint on his cheeks ; and where does old Blondel get the 
preparation which makes his silver hair pass for golden? 
Haye you ever seen Lord Hotspur get off his horse when 
he thinks nobody is looking? Taken out of his stirrups, 
his shiny boots can hardly totter up the steps of Hotspur 
House. He is a dashing young nobleman still as you see 
the back of him in Rotten Row: when you behold him 
on foot, what an old, old fellow! Did you ever form to 
yourself any idea of Dick Lacy (Dick has been Dick these 
sixty years) in a natural state, and without his stays? All 
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these men are objects whom the observer of human life 
and manners may contemplate with as much profit as 
the most elderly Belgravian Venus, or inveterate Mayfair 
Jezebel. An old reprobate daddy long-legs, who has 
never said his prayers (except perhaps in public) these 
fifty years: an old buck who still clings to as many of 
the habits of youth as his feeble grasp of health can hold 
by: who has given up the bottle, but sits with young 
fellows over it, and tells naughty stories upon toast and 
water—who has given up beauty, but still talks about it 
as wickedly as the youngest roué in company—such an 
old fellow, I say, if any parson in Pimlico or St. James’s 
were to order the beadles to bring him into the middle 
aisle, and there set him in an armchair, and make a text 
of him, and preach about him to the congregation, could 
be turned to a wholesome use for once in his life, and 
might be surprised to find that some good thoughts came - 
out of him.— Pendennis, i. 397. 


4A KNIGHT OF THE GARTER. 


The candles lighted up Lord Steyne’s shining bald 
head, which was fringed with red hair. He had thick 
bushy eyebrows, with little twinkling bloodshot eyes, 
surrounded by a thousand wrinkles. His jaw was under- 
hung, and when he laughed, two white buck-teeth pro- 
truded themselves and glistened savagely in the midst of 
the grin. He had been dining with royal personages, and 
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wore his garter and ribbon. A short man was his Lord- 
ship, broad-chested and bow-legged, but proud of the 
fineness of his foot and ankle, and always caressing his. 
garter-knee.— Vanity Fair, ii. 19. 


A SWELL. 


There is nothing disagreeable to me in the notion of a 
dandy any more than there is in the idea of a peacock, or 
a camelopard, or a prodigious gaudy tulip, or an astonish- 
ingly bright brocade. There are all sorts of animals, 
plants, and stuffs in Nature, from peacocks to tom-tits, 
and from cloth-of-gold to corduroy, whereof the variety 
is assuredly intended by Nature, and certainly adds to 
the zest of life. Therefore, I donot say that Lord Hugo 
is a useless being, or bestow the least contempt upon 
him. Nay, it is right gratifying and natural that he 
should be, and be as he is—handsome and graceful, 
splendid and perfumed, beautiful—whiskered and empty- 
headed, a sumptuous dandy and man of fashion—and 
what you young men have denominated “A Swell.”— 
Sketches and Travels in London, 208. 


A TEA-PARTY PARSON. 


The Rev. Lemuel Whey is a tea-party man, with a 
curl on his forehead and a scented pocket-handkerchief. 
He ties his white neckcloth to a wonder, and I believe 
sleeps in it. He brings his flute with him; and prefers 
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Handel, of course ; but has one or two pet profane songs 
of the sentimental kind, and will occasionally lift up his 
little pipe in a glee. He does not dance, but the honest 
fellow would give the world to do it ; and he leaves his 
clogs in the passage, though it is a wonder he wears them, 
for in the muddiest weather he never has a speck on his 
foot. He was at St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
rather gay for a term or two, he says. He is, in a word, 
full of the milk-and-water of human kindness, and his 
family lives near Hackney.—JMen’s Wives, 308. 


A HAPPY OLD AGE. 


Now, transport yourself in spirit into another drawing- 
room. There sits an old lady of more than fourscore 
years, serene and kind, and as beautiful in her age now 
as in her youth, when History toasted her. What has 
she not seen, and what is she not ready to tell? All the 
fame and wit, all the rank and beauty, of more than half 
a century, have passed through those rooms where you 
have the honour of making your best bow. She is as 
simple now as if she had never had any flattery to dazzle 
her : she is never tired of being pleased and being kind. 
Can that have been anything but a good life which, after 
more than eighty years of it arespent,issocalm? Could 
she look to the end of it so cheerfully, if its long course 
had not been pure? Respect her, I say, for being so 
happy, now that she is old. We do not knaw what good- 
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ness and charity, what affections, what trials, may have 
gone to make that charming sweetness of temper, and 
complete that perfect manner. But if we do not admire | 
and reverence such an old age as that, and get good 
from contemplating it, what are we to respect and 
admire ?—,Sketches and Travels in London, 221. 


HEROES. 


It is the way of all great men, who recite their 
great actions modestly, and as if they were matters of 
course ; as indeed to them they are. A common tyro, 
having perpetrated a great deed, would be amazed and 
flurried at his own action ; whereas I make no doubt the 
Duke of Wellington, after a great victory, took his tea 
and went to bed just as quietly as he would after a dull 
debate in the House of Lords.—Jrish Sketch Book, 155. 


ROGUES. 


And this I’ve perseaved in the cors of my expearants 
through life, that when you vex him, a roag’s no longer a 
roag : you find him out at onst when he’s in a passion, 
for he shows, as it ware, his cloven foot the very instnt 
you tread on it. At least, this is what young roags do ; 
it requires very cool blood and long practis to get over 
this pint, and not to show your pashn when you feel it 
and snarl when you are angry. Old Crabs wouldn’t do 
it; being like another noblemin, of whom I heard the 
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Duke of Wellington say, while waiting behind his graci’s 
chair, that if you were kicking him from behind, no one 
standing before him would know it, from the bewtifle 
smiling igspreshn of his face. Young master hadn’t got 
so far in the thief’s grammer, and, when he was angry, 
show’dit. And it’s also to be remarked (a very profownd 
observatin for a footmin, but we have i’s though we do 
wear plush britchis), it’s to be remarked, I say, that one 
of these chaps is much sooner maid angry than another, 
because honest men yield to other people, roags never do ; 
honest men love other people, roags only themselves ; and 
the slightest thing which comes in the way of thir beloved 
objects sets them fewrious.— Vellowplush Papers, 82. 


IRISHMEN. 


I have met more gentlemen here than in any place I 
ever saw: gentlemen of high and low ranks, that is to 
say : men shrewd and delicate of perception, observant 
of society, entering into the feelings of others, and anxious 
to set them at ease or to gratify them ; of course, exag- 
gerating their professions of kindness, and in so far in- 
sincere ; but the very exaggeration seems to be a proof 
of a kindly nature, and I wish in England we were a little 
more complimentary.—/rish Sketch Book, 110. 
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DOCTORS. 


It is not only for the sick man, it is for the sick man’s 
friends that the Doctor comes. His presence is often as 
good for them as for the patient, and they long for him 
yet more eagerly. How we have all watched after him ! 
what an emotion the thrill of his carriage-wheels in the 
street, and at length at the door, has made us feel! how 
we hang upon his words, and what a comfort we get 
from a smile or two, if he can vouchsafe that sunshine 
to lighten our darkness! Who hasn’t seen the mother 
prying into his face, to know if there is hope for the sick 
infant that cannot speak, and that lies yonder, its little 
frame battling with fever? Ah, how she looks into his 
eyes! What thanks if there is light there ; what grief and 
pain if he casts them down, and dares not say “hope!” 
Or it is the house-father who is stricken. The terrified 
wife looks on, while the Physician feels his patient’s wrist, 
smothering her agonies, as the children have been called 
upon to stay their plays and their talk, Over the patient 
in the fever, the wife expectant, the children unconscious, 
the Doctor stands as if he were Fate, the dispenser of 
life and death: he mwsf let the patient off this time; the 
woman prays so for his respite! One can fancy how 
awful the responsibility must be to a conscientious man : 
how cruel the feeling that he has given the wrong remedy, 


or that it might have been possible to do better: how 
Cc 
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harassing the sympathy with survivors, if the case is 
unfortunate—how immense the delight of victory !— 


Pendennis, ii. 149. 


SICK-NURSES. 


What love, what fidelity, what constancy is there 
equal to that of a nurse with good wages? Theysmooth 
pillows: and make arrowroot: they get up at nights: 
they bear complaints and querulousness: they see the 
sun shining out of doors and don’t want to go abroad: 
they sleep on armchairs, and eat their meals in solitude : 
they pass long long evenings doing nothing, watching the 
embers, and the patient’s drink simmering in the jug: 
they read the weekly paper the whole week through ; and 
Law’s Serious Call or the Whole Duty of Man suffices 
them for literature for the year—and we quarrel with 
them because, when their relations come to see them 
once a week, a little gin is smuggled in in their linen 
basket. Ladies, what man’s love is there that would 
stand a year’s nursing of the object of his affection? 
Whereas a nurse will stand by you for ten pounds a 
quarter and we think her too highly paid.— Vanity Fair, 


Met, 


LADIES AT DRAWING-ROOMS. 


Some ladies we may have seen—we who wear stars 
and cordons, and attend the St. James’s assemblies, or 
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we who, in muddy boots, dawdle up and down Pall Mall, 
and peep into the coaches as they drive up with the 
great folks in their feathers—some ladies of fashion, I say, 
we may have seen, about two o’clock of the forenoon of 
a levee day, as the laced-jacketed band of the Life Guards 
are blowing triumphal marches seated on those prancing 
music-stools, their cream-coloured chargers—who are by 
no means lovely and enticing objects at that early period 
of noon. A stout countess of sixty, décollette, painted, 
wrinkled with rouge up to her drooping eyelids, and 
diamonds twinkling in her wig, is a wholesome and 
edifying, but not a pleasant sight. She has the faded 
look of a St. James’s Street illumination, as it may be 
seen of an early morning, when half the lamps are out, 
and the others are blinking wanly, as if they were about 
to vanish like ghosts before the dawn. Such charms as 
those of which we catch glimpses while her ladyship’s 
carriage passes should appear abroad at night alone. If 
even Cynthia looks haggard of an afternoon, as we may 
see her sometimes in the present winter season, with 
Pheebus staring her out of countenance from the oppo- 
site side of the heavens, how much less can old Lady 
Castlemouldy keep her head up when the sun is shining 
full upon it through the chariot windows, and showing 
all the chinks and crannies with which time has marked 
her face! No! Drawing-rooms should be announced 
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for November, or the first foggy day: or the elderly 
sultanas of our Vanity Fair should drive up in closed 
litters, descend in a covered way, and make their curtsey 
to the Sovereign under the protection of lamplight.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 133. 
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APHORISMS 


PEOPLE hate, as they love, unreasonably. Whether is 
it the more mortifying to us, to feel that we are disliked 
or liked undeservedly >—Vewcomes, ii. 205. 


The wicked are wicked no doubt, and they go astray 
and they fall, and they come by their deserts ; but who 
can tell the mischief which the very virtuous do?— 


Newcomes, i. 218. 


Ah, what a comfort it is, I say again, that we have 
backs, and that our ears don’t grow on them! He 
that has ears to hear, let him stuff them with cotton.— 


Virginians, i. 353: 


From the loss of a tooth to that of a mistress there’s 
no pang that is not bearable. The apprehension is much 
more cruel than the certainty; and we make up our 
mind to the misfortune when ‘tis irremediable, part with 
the tormentor, and mumble our crust on tother side of 


the jaws.—LZsmond, 348. 


cca 
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Fortunate are they whose hearts, so tried by suffering, 
yet recover their health. Some have illnesses from which 
there is no recovery, and drag through life afterwards, 
maimed and invalided.—P/ilip, i. 164. 


If fathers are sometimes sulky at the appearance of 
the destined son-in-law, is it not a fact that mothers 
become sentimental and, as it were, love their own loves 
over again ?— Virginians, ii. 172. . 


For my part I believe that remorse is the least active 
of all a man’s moral senses—the very easiest to be dead- 
ened when wakened: and in some never wakened at 
all. We grieve at being found out, and at the idea 
of shame or punishment; but the mere sense of 
wrong makes very few people unhappy in Vanity Fair.— 
Vanity Fair, ii. 72. 


A great number of my best witticisms have been a 
little late in making their appearance in the world. If 
we could but hear the wzzspoken jokes, how we should all 
laugh ; if we could but speak them, how witty we should 
be! When you have left the room, you have no notion 
what clever things I was going to say when you baulked 
me by going away.—Pilzp, ii. 182. 


The fact is, my master was doing his very best to 
act the respectable man: and a very good game it 
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is, too; but it requires a precious great roag to play it— 
Yellowplush Papers, 54. 


There is no harm in being respected in this world, as 
I have found out ; and if you don’t brag a little for your- 
self, depend on it there is no person of your acquaintance 
who will tell the world of your merits, and take the 
trouble off your hands.—Hoggarty Diamond, 18. 


But, as we said before, that to leave a mistress is easy, 
while, on the contrary, to be left by her is cruel ; so you 
may give up society without any great pang, or anything 
but a sensation of relief at the parting ; but severe are 
the mortifications and pains you have if society gives up 
you.— Pendennis, li. 235. 


Ah, gracious Heaven gives us eyes to see our own 
wrong, however dim age may make them ; and knees 
not too stiff to kneel, in spite of years, cramp, and 
rheumatism !— PAilip, il. 123. 


What more can one say of the Christian charity of 
a man than that he is actually ready to forgive those 
who have done him every kindness, and with whom he is 


wrong in a dispute ?— Pendennis, ii. 186. 


We have but to change the point of view, and the 
greatest action looks mean ; as we turn the perspective- 
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glass, and a giant appears a pigmy. You may describe, 
but who can tell whether your sight is clear or not, or 
your means of information accurate >—Lsmond, 235. 


Ah, my worthy friends, you little know what soft- 
hearted people those cynics are! If you could have 
come on Diogenes by surprise, I dare say you might have 
found him reading sentimental novels and whimpering in 
his tub.—PAzif, ii. 139. 


How grateful are we—how touched a frank and 
generous heart is for a kind word extended to us in our 
pain! The pressure of a tender hand nerves a man for 
an operation, and cheers him for the dreadful interview 
with the surgeon.—/Vewcomes, 1. 348. 


In spite of his brag and boast to the contrary, he was 
too young as yet for women’s society, which probably 
can only be had in perfection when a man has ceased to 
think about his own person, and has given up all designs 
of being a conqueror of ladies.— Pendennis, ii. 104. 


Ah, a proud thing it is to be a Briton, and think that 
there 1s no country where prosperity is so much respected 
as in ours: and where success receives such constant 
affecting testimonials of loyalty.— Virginians, i. 183. 
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So would a mother’s talk toa child be absurd in print ; 
so would a lover’s to his bride. That sweet artless 
poetry bears no translation ; and is too subtle for gram- 
marians’ clumsy definitions. You have but the same 
four letters to describe the salute which you perform on 
your grandmother’s forehead, and that which you bestow 
on the sacred cheek of your mistress ; but the same four 


letters, and not one of them a labial.— Pendennis, ii. 98. 


A man is seldom more manly than when he is 
what you call unmanned—the source of his emotion 
is championship, pity, and courage; the instinctive 
desire to cherish those who are innocent and un- 
happy, and defend those who are tender and weak.— 


English Humourists, 221. 


Might I give counsel to any young hearer, I would 
say to him, Try to frequent the company of your betters. 
In books and life that is the most wholesome society ; 
learn to admire rightly ; the great pleasure of life is that. 
Note what the great men admired ; they admired great 
things: narrow spirits admire basely, and worship meanly. 


English Humourists, 252. 


Is there record kept anywhere of fancies conceived, 
beautiful, unborn? Some day will they assume form in 


some yet undeveloned light? If our bad unspoken 
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thoughts are registered against us, and are written 
in the awful account, will not the good thoughts un- 
spoken, the love and tenderness, the pity, beauty, charity, 
which pass through the breast, and cause the heart 
to throb with silent good, find a remembrance too ?— 
Roundabout Papers, 298. 


How comes it that the evil which men say spreads so 
widely and lasts so long, whilst our good, kind words 
don’t seem somehow to take root and bear blossom? Is 
it that in the stony hearts of mankind these pretty flowers 
can’t find a place to grow? Certain it is that scandal is 
good brisk talk, whereas praise of one’s neighbour is 
by no means lively hearing. An acquaintance grilled, 
scored, devilled, and served with mustard and cayenne 
pepper, excites the appetite; whereas a slice of cold 
friend with currant jelly is but a sickly, unrelishing meat. 
Roundabout Papers, 117. 


Cheer up ! ’tis no use to be glum, boys,— 
’Tis written, since fighting begun, 
That sometimes we fight and we conquer, 
And sometimes we fight and we run. 
Ballads, 5. 


I dare say I made a gaby of myself to the world: 
pray, my good friend, hast thou never done likewise? If 
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thou hast never been a fool, be sure thou wilt never be a 
wise man.—Lovel the IWVidower, 18. 


The world deals good-naturedly with good-natured 
people, and I never knew a sulky misanthropist who 
quarrelled with it, but it was he, and not it, that was in 


the wrong.—LZsmond, 98. 


Strange infatuation of passion—singular perversity of 
reason! At some period before his marriage, it not un- 
frequently happens that a man actually is fond of his 


mother-in-law !— Virginians, i. 182. 


Women are always kind towards our sex. What 
(mental) negroes do they not cherish? what (moral) 
hunchbacks do they not adore? what lepers, what 
idiots, what dull drivellers, what misshapen monsters (I 
speak figuratively) do they not fondle and cuddle >— 
Virginians, i. 177. 
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